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A Value Without Parallel 
Count Rey Among Low Priced Bonds 


LHE BED 














The serious problem today with every printer is to keep his quality 
and prices in line. The sharp advances in all materials used in 
printing has led to a tendency among buyers generally to cheapen 
the quality of their printing, and the printer has had to take his 
share of the ‘“‘grief.” 





























It was our aim in changing our grade of Voucher Bond and improving 

the quality, to give the printer a thoroughly good sheet of Bond Paper 
at a cost which would permit him to make a good profit on his printing. We have lifted 
Voucher Bond bodily out of the so-called “‘sulphite bond” class. It is now an entirely 
transformed paper with a distinctive new watermark. 


For whiteness and uniformity, texture and all-round Bond characteristics, at a surprisingly 
low price, it is positively in a class by itself. 


Send for Samples 


. Heed our suggestion and send for samples of the new Voucher Bond before you place 
another order for low-priced Bond Paper. You will be very disappointed if you don’t get 
acquainted with this new sheet before you accept another paper, which later you find doesn’t 
compare with Voucher Bond in value. 


Distributors of ‘‘Butler Brands”’ 


Standard Paper Co Milwaukee, Wis. American Type Founders Co. . . . . Spokane, Wash. 
Missouri-Interstate Paper Co. . . . . Kansas City, Mo. National Paper & Type Co. (export only) 
Mississippi Valley Paper Co. St. Louis, Mo. New York City 
Southwestern Paper Co. Dallas, Tex. National Pa 

3 per & Type Co Havana, Cuba 
Southwestern Paper Co. Houston, Tex. National Paper & Type Co. . . . City of Mexico, Mex. 


Pacific Coast Paper Co. San Francisco, Cal. : 
Sierra Paper Co. . Los Angeles, Cal. National Paper & Type Co Monterey, Mex. 


Central Michigan Paper Co.. . . Grand Rapids, Mich. National Paper & Type Co Guadalajara, Mex. 
Mutual Paper Co Seattle, Wash. National Paper & Type Co. 
Commercial Paper & Card Co... . . New York City Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic 


ESTABLISHED 1844 


J-W- BUTLER PAPER COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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Fort-ified Electric Metalfeed 


For All Typecasting Machines 


MR HE: 








PERFECT IN 
OPERATION 
Keeps the Metal 


in the Pot at Proper Level 
all the Time 


HEATS THE METAL 
BY ELECTRICITY 
Automatically Feeds 


Molten Metal to Machine 
When Needed 


Ve 


f 








CAN NOT DAMAGE 
THE METAL 


Perfect Heat Control. 
No Oxidization. 


SMALL CURRENT 
CONSUMPTION 


Readily Attached to Any 
Machine Having Gas, Gas- 
oline or Electric Pots. 


The Fort-ified Electric Metal- 
feed is the result of two years’ 
experimentation by George L. 
Fort, a linotype machinist 
of over 23 years’ experience, 
and is manufactured under 
the personal supervision of 


Mr. Fort. 


It permits of only one-half 
inch variation in height of 
metal in the pot, which makes 
loss of time in building up 
low pots, or resetting poor 
slugs, impossible. 





ABSOLUTELY 
AUTOMATIC 


Current is cut in and out 
as Needs of Pot Require. 


As dependable when Op- 
erator is at Lunch as when 
he is at the Keyboard. 





No Buttons to Turn— 


No Switches to Throw 








A Perfect Feeder at Last 


Simple in construction and in operation. Nothing complicated. Everything simple and 
positively will not get out of order. 


Keeps the Operator at Keyboard. Increases his productive time. Produces a higher quality 
slug, as the metal is always at proper level and temperature. 


If you want to economize, Fort-ified Electric Metalfeeds will help you in innumerable ways. 


If you want increased efficiency —if your customers want 
better service—if you want better slugs—INVESTIGATE! 


Your Rush Jobs, Big Jobs, Little Jobs, Law Briefs, Late Edition 
War News, Ads and Heads on Time in Perfect Slugs 





DESCRIPTIVE MATTER ON REQUEST | Guaranteed Unreservedly 


If you will inform us the size of your plant, kind 
and model of machines and how your pots $ 5G2° EACH 
are heated, we will advise specifically for your a! 
particular plant. Complete with Casting Outfit 








Manufactured and Sold Only by 


FORT-IFIED MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 


805 WALNUT STREET, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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HIS is the day of speed—sustained speed. 
It is not the speed at which a machine 
can operate for short spurts that counts— 
it is the speed at which it can cep operating. 

Thesurest way to maketime isto Keep Moving. 

The Twentieth Century Limited maintains 
its 20-hour schedule between New York and 
Chicago not by running at top speed, but by 
Keeping on the Move. It even takes on water 
while running. The man who 
planned the schedule knew that 
stops are costly consume not 
only hours but effort and power 
and money. 

Why not apply the same logic 
in operating your cylinder presses ? 

The total volume of printing 
in this country is estimated at 
$1,150,000,000. 57.6 per cent is for advertising. 
$175,000,000 is for direct-by-mail matter. 

The increasing use of direct-by-mail advertis- 
ing means more work for the printer — better 
work, longer runs, more profit. How are you go- 
ing to get your share if you don’t Keep Moving ? 

Cross Continuous Feeders on your cylinder 
presses help you to keep moving. They work all 
the time —take no holidays — have no ‘‘morn- 
ing after’’ lassitude. 

Cross Feeders will increase your output from 


New York Chicago 


Dallas 
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20 to 30 per cent, because they enable you to 
run your presses at the maximum speed. Their 
action is Coxtinuous. You load the paper with- 
out stopping the presses. 

And Cross Feeders enable you to do Better 
Work. As they are entirely free from human 
frailties, they perform consistently. Accuracy of 
register 1s assured — gva/ity maintained. 

You can easily determine whether your cylin- 
der presses are earning you the 
profits that they should. 

Upon request we will send you 
analysis blanks upon which you 
can check costs against sa/es for 
any given period. Comparison will 
show conclusively whether your 
hand-fed cylinders are profitable, 
and will also show whether you 
can use Cross Feeders to advantage. If you can- 
not use Cross Feeders profitably we do not want 
you to have them. 

Unless you are afraid to know the truth about the 
profit-earning capacity of your pressroom why not write 
for these analysis blanks today ? 

Satisfy yourself that the surest and easiest way to keep 
pace with modern progress and make money in the print- 
ing business is to adopt time-saving, drudgery-saving, 
trouble-saving, volume-building methods, 

Just write your name and address on the margin of this 
page, tear out and mail it to us. We will understand. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


Folding, Feeding, Binding, Inserting, Cutting Machinery 
Philadelphia 
San Francisco 


=>) (1) Cc 


Detroit 
Toronto 


Boston Atlanta 


——— 
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An Open Letter 


to the 


Premier Motor Corporation 


SUBJECT: ‘Paving the Way”’ 


GENTLEMEN :— 


There are two ways in which the average purchaser judges your product: 


First. By the reliability of the firm that makes it. 


Second. By the mechanical features that enable him to secure the 
greatest amount of motor satisfaction at the lowest cost 


of up-keep and operation. 


In order to effect a sale, therefore, it is vitally important that the salient features of 
your product be presented to your prospect in such a way as to convince him, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, that the Premier is everything the name implies. 


Much of this can be done by your Sales Organization. But how about paving the way? 


The smoothness of operation, the “press the button” feature of the magnetic gear 
shift, the economy of gas and oil, the lack of vibration, the aluminum construction, the fact 
that while the Premier will develop great speed it is also a family car —all these facts can be 
presented to the potential buyer by means of live, snappy, high-grade Printed Salesmen, and 
so make the task of actual selling much easier for your Sales Department when the “lead” has 
been secured. 

In order to bring in the greatest results for you, your Printed Salesman must be 
produced by a Printer who is also a Salesman. A knowledge of the mechanical construction 
of a piece of printed matter, while important, does not always mean a “selling” product. The 
printer who turns out the best work is the man who understands the Advertiser's view-point 
and the results he is trying to secure. Such a printer will strive to please the man whom the 
Advertiser is trying to influence — not to please the man who is to pay the printing bill. 

It is a matter of much satisfaction to The Henry O. Shepard Company to know that 
we have, in hundreds of instances, assisted in the production of Printed Salesmen that brought 
back most pleasing returns. That is because we have in our organization men who are both 
Salesmen and Merchandisers — men who know how to co-operate with the Advertiser from a 
sales-producing standpoint. 

These men are ready to assist you in “ Paving the Way” for your Sales Department by 
previously cultivating the ground through the medium of Printed Salesmen. Their co-operation 


should be of value. Let us prove it. 





Note Very truly yours, 


This is the second 


of a series of open THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


letters calling atten- 


tionto the facilities 
of The Henry O. JAMES HIBBEN 
Shepard Company Vice-President and General Manager 


for the handling of 
individual printing 
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problems. 
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THE LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH 


An ALL-SLUG System for Display 
that Reduces Composition Costs 


With the Ludlow Typograph you can set the matrices and cast 
new display type on slugs in all sizes of face up to 48-point 
without a mold or machine change of any kind, in less time than it 


takes to set individual hand-types. 
and composing-room practice standardized. 


Display Composition is simplified 


Innumerable economies 


are effected by eliminating the non-productive operations. 


The working of the Ludlow Typo- 
graph is so simple that every composi- 
tor in the shop will understand its 
operation after a few minutes’ instruc- 
tion, and gladly use it to satisfy his 
individual needs for display type. 


Ludlow Slugs facilitate handling and 
make-up. They are always uniformly 
type high, effecting a substantial sav- 
ing in make-ready and presswork. 


Under hand-type methods, the buy- 
ing of new display fonts and sorts is 
a constant expense. One 47g Ludlow 
Typograph economy is the reduction 
of type bills. 


Ludlow Matrices are built of solid brass 
and will render years of service without 
appreciable deterioration. Their pur- 
chase represents a permanent dividend- 
paying investment. 








“THE LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH 
reduces floor space 40% and 
requires 90° less type metal 





CHICAGO 
NEW ORLEANS 

SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO . Canadian Linotype, Limited, 35 Lombard Street 


The Ludlow Typograph conserves the 
compositor’s energy and enables him 
to increase his output. Every progres- 
sive printer and publisher should inves- 
tigate the Ludlow Typograph and learn 
all its advantages and economies. 





Write for Complete Descriptive Literature 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE Co. 


Sole Selling Agents 
Tribune Building, New York 


1100 South Wabash Avenue 
ee ce la ie: Sk. ee OM 549 Baronne Street 
646 Sacramento Street 


| 
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Reliable 
Printers’ 


Rollers 


Sam! Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


88-90 South 13th Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark A 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore A 


ATLANTA 


40-42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MILWAUKEE 


133-135 Michigan Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719=721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1285 West Second Street 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Shuey Factories Building 


CHICAGO 

















Two Good Propositions 


for Printers of Mail-Order Catalogues 

















THE SCOTT 


Two-Color All-Size Rotary Perfecting 
Printing Press 


is a machine that meets the demands of printers who havea varied 
line of work and long runs of presswork. It cuts off any length 
of sheet from 20 to 46 inches and any width of paper up to 50, 
60 or 70 inches, as desired. The press prints two colors on each 
side of the sheet. 


THE SCOTT 
Two-Roll Combination Black and 
Color Press 


will not only print in black but an extra color can be printed on 
each side of the web. This machine makes a great many combi- 
nations and every one who has examined it pronounces it the 
ideal machine for mail-order and other catalogue work. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED our special representative will be 
pleased indeed to call and confer with you at any time that suits 
your convenience, or drop us a line and we will forward descrip- 
tive matter about these machines. 


SHALL WE HEAR FROM YOU? 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


DAVID J. SCOTT, General Manager 
NEW YORK OFFICE: Brokaw Bldg., 1457 Broadway at 42d St. CHICAGO OFFICE: Monadnock Block 


Main Office and Factory: PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 
CABLE ADDRESS: Waltscott, New York CODES USED: ABC (5th Edition) and Our Own 
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MOBILIZED! 


5] UR COUNTRY TO-DAY demands of every citizen the 
(} full measure of patriotic service. It expects every man 
and every corporation to be prepared to meet the ext raor- 
dinary demands of war. It confidently looks to the press 
Zs of the Nation to continue the work of publicity which 
multiplies the efficiency of production and distribution of all the com- 
modities that are essential to the material, moral and spiritual integrity 
of the United States. Obedient to this obligation we have mobilized 
the full resources of the 


WHITAKER 
PAPER SERVICE 


That our customers may be enabled to meet their every obligation for 
printing, whether for booklets or catalogs, for periodicals or for emer- 
gency literature, for writing paper, business forms, books, pamphlets 
or what not, we have for months past been quietly going about the 
work of preparedness to the end that we may be able to render prompt 
and efficient service. Our warehouses are filled to overflowing with the 
widest variety of papers for every conceivable need. We have stored 
vast quantities of reserve stocks in public warehouses. Our stores are 
arsenals filled with ammunition for the American press. 


Owing to the large number and the strategic location of our warehouses 
we are able to offer superior facilities for quick and economical ship- 
ment of orders. Yet we caution the trade of the possibilities of traffic 
congestion that may result from the military necessities of the Nation. 
Those who have standing orders for the publication of periodicals, house 
organs or other matter that must be issued regularly at stated dates are 
advised to draw upon us at once for immediate delivery of paper ade- 
quate to meet their requirements for a reasonable period in advance. 






THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


BIRMINGHAM DETROIT ATLANTA 


BAY STATE DIVISION — BOSTON 
SMITH, DIXON DIVISION — BALTIMORE 


Chicago Office — People’s Gas Bldg. 





New York Office — Fifth Ave. Bldg. 
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MONUMENTAL CITY 
131 Colvin St: 








“Fath 
1s Daat katie 





FOREST - 
E. Poot Powe 


KODA ciTY 
89 Allen St. 


FAMOUS CITIES 


The Homes of the Fibrous’ Roller 


In each of these prominent, centrally located cities we have a com- 

pletely equipped Roller factory. The men in charge have had a wide 

experience in Roller making and the selection of materials. The 

location of the factories insures minimum freight rates to the printers 

in the lower section of the New England States, and throughout 

the Middle Atlantic, Central and Southern States. Within the City 
limits we call for and deliver all Rollers. 


Summer Rollers will soon be needed. To obtain the best results and 
longest service from your summer Rollers they should season a few 
days before they are put in the press. Give them this opportunity. 


Order a summer supply of “Fibrous”’ this month, from any of the five addresses below. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY 


Successors to WILLIAM GAY 
ROLLER MAKERS 


New York (Main Office), 406 Pearl St. - - - - Rochester, 89 Allen St. 7 
Philadelphia, 521 Cherry St. - - - - - - - - - = = Baltimore, 131 Colvin St. 


Allied with BINGHAM & RUNGE COMPANY, Cleveland, E. 12th Street and Power Avenue 
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A Modern Galley Storage Imposing Table (Saves Time, Space and Confusion) 


A Printer 


with equipment that looked modern was 
“talked into” some new Hamilton steel time- 
saving equipment. He did not go“all the way,” 
but being conservative equipped only a por- 
tion of his Composing-Room. Now he finds 
he can not afford to retain the “good”’ part of 
his old equipment because it 1s a ¢/me killer. 
Is your equipment in the “time killer” class? 
Let our Engineers review your plant and 
make profitable suggestions. 


The Hamilton Manufacturing Company 





Hamilton Equipments are Carried in Stock and Sold by all Prominent Type Founders and Dealers Everywhere 





Main Office and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 
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The Only Solution 


of the 


Composing Room 


Problem 


of increased costs is to cut down the non- 
productive time. and the expense for 
material that rapidly wears out. 


THE MONOTYPE 


with its Non-Distribution System is the 
only way to accomplish this desirable 
condition. It is the machine that makes 
every hour of every compositor a pro- 
ductive hour and cuts out the disagree- 
able drudgery and awful waste of time 
now called for in distribution. 














NON-DISTRIBUTION: The system by which 
each compositor is continuously supplied with 
new type, spacing material, high and low leads, 
slugs, o— vor ge ts goer “yo Monotype 
ype. ule Caster, which makes this material 
so economically that whole pages, after use, are LANSTON MONOTYPE 
melted up to make new material; it makes the 


compositor’s work a pleasure by cutting out the M A & H | N E COM PAN xy 


at << oe — him _ to 
spend all his time building ideas into type form 
without having to stop and tear down old jobs to PHILADELPHIA 


get material; it eliminates non-productive time 
by using all de i of all the compositors cn oo pinacnrand 


constructive work. 
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Expressing the Roycroft 
Idea in Paper 


HE Roycrofters stand for the 

old ideal of craftsmanship 

in modern printing. Many of 
the finest Roycroft productions 
are printed on Strathmore Papers. 


Strathmore stands for the same ideal. Indeed, 
certain Strathmore Papers are identical in ap- 
pearance with the old hand-made papers, and 
the mere sight and feel of them suggest Crafts- 
manship. Advertisers like the Roycrofters find 
that Strathmore Papers say their say. 


There’s a Strathmore that expresses the spirit of every 
customer’s business. “Paper Does Express” is a graphic 
demonstration booklet that will help you find it. Ask 
also for “Selective Mailings,” another Strathmore pub- 
lication with an important message that will help the 
printing salesman sell. Both are free upon request. 


Strathmore Paper Co., Mittineague, Mass., U.S. A. 





R DOES EXPRESS 





Are you a printer who knows? 


| 
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Follow the 
Le ade mes 


The departments of this successful newspaper 
are in charge of experts in their lines. 





They are capable of a critical analysis of any 
proposition affecting the production of the 


paper. 
But they do not give snap judgment. 





Before a unit of equipment, a new machine or 
device, is permanently installed in this fine |”. bist 
plant it is subjected to the most rigid tests, es: sss 


It must do all claimed for it—it must prove a profitable investment. 


The Gilbert System of 
Automatic Temperature Control 


for Stereotype Metal Pots 


‘was investigated, tested and installed in this great newspaper plant two years ago 
and it has “delivered the goods.” 





6 Two years ago I had your system of ‘Automatic Temperature Control’ installed on 
Read what the our two ten-ton stereotype metal pots, and since then it has been in constant use and 
Superintendent has to say given such great satisfaction that I feel I owe your firm a debt of gratitude for having placed 

about it such a great metal, fuel and time saving invention on the market. Time and space will not 
permit me to enumerate the many advantages it has in the stereotype room, but the greatest 











feature about your device is that our metal is always ready to use. For the benefit of pros- 

pective purchasers will say that your device can be readily adjusted to any metal pot, and once regulated it never gets out of order. To our 

mind no stereotype room is complete without one. With best wishes for your continued success I remain, Yours very truly, 9 © 
D. A. FISH, Supt. Leader-News Stereotype Dept. 


He Emphasizes: “Qur Metal is Always Ready for Use” 


Have you been compelled to print from Have you experienced the delay in cast- 
poorly cast plates because the metal was __ ing, waiting for the metal to attain the 
too hot, too cold or otherwise “not right?” _ right degree of temperature? 





The solution of these vexatious prob- 
lems is found in the Gilbert System 
of Automatic Temperature Control. 
Considering the money, time and 
trouble which are saved by their instal- 
lation, the price is trifling. 

Full details as to construction, installation 


and cost sent to any publisher upon request 
to the manufacturers. 


H.E. GILBERT 
COMPANY, Inc. 


50 Church Street 
NEW YORK CITY 











Gilbert System of Automatic Temperature Control on metal pots in stereotype room of Leader-News, Cleveland, Ohio. 

















The Seybold “Dayton” 
Automatie Cutting Machine 





Where costs are carefully figured, the Dayton Auto- 
matic is rapidly replacing all other cutting machines. 


INVESTIGATE 





THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Makers of Highest Grade Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, Paper Mills, Paper Box 
Makers, Paper Houses, Textile Manufacturers, Sample Card Houses. 


Main Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 
- THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY, E. P. Lawson 151-163 West 26th Street 
CHICAGO - ~ - - THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY, C. N. Stevens - - 112-114 West Harrison Street 
ATLANTA - - - «= J. H. Schroeter & Bro. WINNIPEG - Toroato Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 


TORONTO - - - = The J. L. Morrison Co. LONDON - - = «= S§myth-Horne, Ltd. 


NEW YORK - 
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Experience 


AMUEL JOHNSON said: “Experience is the 
great test of truth and is perpetually contra- 
dicting the theories of men.” 


As a matter of theory, the Miehle press is merely 
one type of its class of cylinder printing presses. 


But experience proves it to be in a class by it- 
self, whether considered from the standpoint of 
efficiency, economy, convenience or durability. 


More than 10,000 Miehles are in use today 


completely satisfying their owners. 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


Principal Office: Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


Sales Offices in the United States: 
CHICAGO, ILL., 1218 Monadnock Block DALLAS, TEX. - 411 Juanita Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 401 Williams Bldg. 
NEW YORK, N.Y.,2840 Woolworth Bldg. BOSTON, MASS. - 176 Federal St. ATLANTA, GA., Dodson Printers Supply Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., Commonwealth Trust Bldg. DISTRIBUTORS for CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


YOU NEVER HEARD OF A MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED 
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Latham’s MONITOR Perforators 


@ The special hard- 
ened die is so hard 
that it will cut glass. 


@ Driven perpen- 
dicularly, making a 
clean-cut perforation. 
Needles in perfect 
line with center of 
side rods. 


@ Made in fourteen 
styles and sizes for 
power, foot, or with 
motor attached. 


@ The stripper is 
positive and will 
not spring. 


Sylyegee * 


Monitor Extra Heavy Power Perforator with Feed Gauge 
Receiving Box and Motor Attached 


@ Feed gauge is rigid, 
accurate and speedy. 
Can be adjusted for 
any size or style of 
work. 


@ Faster than a ro- 
tary on most classes 
of work, and superior 
perforation. 


@ Also Monitor Wire 
Stitchers, Punching 
Machines, Paging 
and Numbering 
Machines, fourteen 
styles of Paper-Box 
Stitchers, etc., etc. 


WE FURNISH COMPLETE BINDERY OUTFITS. WRITE US FOR ESTIMATES. 








MANUFACTURED BY 





CHICAGO, A d Fulton Str 
JL ea Thea OAD, ce atnrene. mormmureacion 























HIGH-SPEED PRINTING 


with better work and bigger profits 


Doing the job quicker—thereby reducing 
overhead—this is one of many advantages of 


the S._ &S. Press. 


The S. & S. Press combines speed, simplic- 
ity and convenience with a high grade of work. 


It can be operated easily, economically. For 
long runs of small jobs that are frequently 
done at a loss it affords many advantages 
worth investigating. 

If you are interested in profitable, low oper- 
ating cost, sturdiness, smooth running, write 
to-day for catalog and information. There is 
no obligation. 


Stokes & Smith Company 


Northeast Boulevard, Philadelphia, Pa. 
London Office, 23 Goswell Road 
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distribution of a job-press. 


This small and reasonably priced attachment will greatly 


improve the quality of work done on your job-presses. 


The Doyle-Allen Ink Distributor not only revolves with the 


rollers, but has a lateral motion as well. 


It insur 


The result is, whether a light or a heavy form, every part receives 
an equal amount of color. Streaking and irregularity are overcome. 
It means cleaner work and a saving of ink. Slip-sheeting is 


es an even laying on of the ink. 


largely eliminated and double-rolling made unnecessary. 


Let us send you a booklet which explains the device in detail. 





Cylinder Press Distribution on a Job Press 


The Doyle-Allen 
Ink Distributor 


Enables you to do BETTER WORK— 
SAVES double rolling on heavy forms— 
SAVES 20 to 50 per cent in amount of ink. 


Every printer has experienced the difficulty of doing satisfactory 
work on half-tones and large and ‘‘heavy’’ forms with the regular 





**Materially Increases EFFICIENCY” 


The opinion of one prominent Master Printer 


The Ink Distributors installed on our job-presses materially increase the 
efficiency of these machines. It is possible to secure ink distribution that 
is so far superior to the regular thing, that the questio om of the cost of the 
Distributor should-not enter into the decision in regard to its purchase. 
THE GEO. BANTA PUBLISHING CO., Geo. Banta, Jr. 








BRITTON & DOYL 





Pressroom Efficiency Appliances 
205 Caxton Bldg., CLEVELAND, OHIO 























Control the Speed of Your Press 


Reduce the running expense of your pressroom with the 


Spoilage 


Time wasted 
on throw-oft 


On first cost 


Electricity 
or any kind 
of power 


Wear and 


tear 


7 


Expense of 


repairs 





Saves |), 
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Model **R” for Chandler & Price Presses 
Complete with Gear Guard 















It gives numerous speeds. 


It ceaibily possible those slight changes of 






speed so essential to the most efficient production on the variety of sizes 


and grades of stock fed into the job-press day in and day out. 


It gives 


the right speed — where production, quality and the minimum of waste 


unite. 


It does away with belt shifting. It is efficient. 


A Speed Governor and a 


Brake Combined 


The same lever starts the press, changes the speed, applies the brake 
and stops the press. 
THE GEAR GUARD ATTACHMENT protects the stock from the 
greasy gear as well as the feeder and his clothes. 


All leading supply houses and type founders sell it. 


send further details to any who desire specific information. 


HORTON MANUFACTURING Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


We will gladly 
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The Babcock Pony “Optimus” 


No. 35 


These three machines comprise all that is to 
be desired in small two-revolutions. All are 
built of the best material and with the same 
painstaking intelligence as to Strength, 
Accuracy, Speed and Durability that 
Characterizes Our Large “Optimus” 
Presses. 


The DISTRIBUTION is equal to the exact- 
ing demands of high-class printing. 


THE PRINTED-SIDE-UP FRONT 
DELIVERY is the finest ever invented and 
requires no adjustment for different sizes 
or qualities of paper. 


No. 41 


No. 43 


THE BED MOTION is our Patented Ball 
and Socket — the most simple and durable 
device for the purpose. 


SPEED is one of their most profitable 


features. 


The machines stand low, are conveniently 
handled, occupy little room and run quietly 
at high speed. They are so large an ele- 
ment of economy and profit in any printing 
office that has work that can be done on a 
Pony, that no Printer without one can 
hope to compete successfully with the 
printer who runs 


A Babcock Pony “Optimus” 


No. 35 


No. 41 


No. 43 


Small Machines for Big Business 


Our Best Advertisements Are Not Printed—They Print. 


The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Company 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 


38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, General Western Agents, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle 
Miller & Richard, General Agents for Canada— Toronto, Ontario; Winnipeg, Manitoba 
F. H. Boynton, Sales Agent, 86 Third Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
John Haddon & Co., Agents, London, E.C. 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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U. P. M.—The Trade-Mark of Quality 


90% Increase in Sales 


Our neutralizer business during the past year showed an 
increase of more than go% over that of the year previous and 
more than two-thirds were re-orders. That shows the confi- 
dence that our customers have in 


The Chapman 


Electric Neutralizer 


These customers have proved to their own satisfaction that the Chapman Electric Neutralizer is an 
essential feature of their plant. Every increase in their press equipment means an order for Neutralizers, 
as these hard-headed business men know that such an order assures them of guality product, maximum 
production and minimum wastage. 
You can easily put your plant on such a business-like basis. You will be interested to see how this can 
be done. No up-to-date printer should be without the Chapman Electric Neutralizer. 

May we send you our Illustrated Folder No. 75? 


The U. P. M. stamp of quality is also on our Vacuum Bronzer and Automatic Feeder 


United Printing Machinery Company 


6 Gast 13th St. 100 Summer St 325 S Market St 
New York BOSTON Chicago 
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When You Compare 
Your Actual Costs 
with Your Estimate — 


it’s then that the superior speed (8 to 9M an 
hour), minimum spoilage and wonderful econ- 
omy of operation of the 


American 


High Speed Tapeless (KNIFE) 
Job Folder 
get in their most effective work! You may lose 
out on the composition, get ‘‘ stung”? on the 


presswork and still make at least the full profit 
you figured on. 

The “American”’ is saving the day in this way 
for scores of enterprising printers every day! 


Why not for YOU? Write ‘Send me your catalog” 
on a postal NOW — that old pencil stub will do! 


THE AMERICAN FOLDING [MACHINE CO. 


WARREN, 
QHIO 














ADJUSTABLE ROTARIES 


This picture illustrates an All- 
Size Kidder Rotary Press in act- 
ual operation in a large western 
plant. This machine takes the 
stock from the roll and is in this 
case printing soap wrappers, two 
colors on top and one color on 
the reverse side of the web, and 
delivering them in sheets at a 
very high speed. This same type 
of press is a wonder for many 
classes of printing where the 
forms vary in size and the runs 
are long. In actual test, it pro- 
duces 30,000 minimum impres- 
sions in 3 colors per 9 hour day 
against 10,000 minimum in one 
color per 9 hour day on a flat 
bed cylinder press. Therefore it 
does three times the work with 
equal make-ready and at less 
operating expense, and with no 


rehandling. It would pay you to investigate and we are here to give you the information. Drop us a line to-night. 


KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, DOVER, N. H. 


NEW YORK, 261 BROADWAY, GIBBS-BROWER COMPANY, Agents 


184 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 445 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO, CANADA 
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Accurate, reliable, 
immediate rec- 
ords are one of 
the principles of 
efficiency. 


You want to know 
now—nota month 
from now—the 
accurate count of 


each Ruled Job. 


The Cost of Resetting 3 or 4 Forms to Make up Shortage Will Pay for a Counter 


Manuiad tor sale by Ee & M. Machine Works, Waterloo, Iowa 


The H. & M. Automatic Paper Counter 


This Style Adapted to Ruling Machines 











Patented 1916 








PRICE $16.00 


SELLING AGENTS 


E.C. Fuller.Co., New York; Gane Bros. & Co.; J. L. Shoemaker & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; American Type Founders Co.; Barnhart Bros. & Spindler. 









The H. & M. 
Automatic Paper 
Counter does 
more than count. 






Its installation is 
the first step 
toward accurate 
knowledge of 
your production 
and your costs. 
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JOHN SNYDER, Jr., 


IS PLEASED 
He’s a prosperous printer of Norwood, Ohio 


His letter-head says: ‘‘Up-to-date methods enable us to do the finest artistic 
printing of every description.’’ 

His letter says (March 5, 1917): ‘‘Some time ago I wrote your concern for prices 
on two one-third horse-power Kimble motors, as well as time for delivery. Since 
doing so, I placed my order for two of these motors and have been using them for 
the past two months. They have been in constant use and are giving excellent 
service, and I would be pleased to recommend them to any one who is in need of 
motors for operating printing-presses.’’ And, by the way, that’s what they a// say. 


Kimble Printing-Press Motors 


embrace the full line, from the smallest jobber to the largest 
cylinder. Also a Sieve style of motor for linotypes, 
stitchers, shears and other print-shop machinery —al// alternat- 
ing current only —and all miles ahead of ordinary A. C. motors. 


SEND FOR OUR BULLETINS, PRICES 
AND DISCOUNTS 


Kimble Electric Co. 


635 N. Western Avenue :: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


























Another Time, Labor and Money-Saver 


Challenge Pressed-Steel Galleys with frum: Teena 


GALLEY LOCK ie ON GALLEY 


Non-Removable Galley Locks 


ERE is something that will appeal especially in news- 
paper offices where numerous galleys and galley locks 

are needed. The lock can not become detached from the 
galley and lost; in other words, it is always in place and always 
ready for use. It is practical, durable and inexpensive. 
With the two new sizes 
of galleys, 13 picas 
plus 1 point and 26% picas plus 2 points, the side lock is dispensed 
with. Simply dump the matter into the galley, pull the non-removable 
lock up into place and the contents are securely locked for proofing. 
The Non-Removable Galley Lock is also a desirable end lock for mailing 
galleys. 
Have you received YOUR FREE SAMPLE which we are sending out to established printers? If not, 
write for it. State your preference of lock — removable or non-removable. 
Challenge Pressed-Steel Galleys are made in all standard job and news sizes. Special sizes to order. Sold 
by type founders and dealers in all principal cities. 


Accept no substitute for ‘‘Challenge’’— this name on a galley is a guarantee of 100% value. 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CoO. 


Factory and Main Office, GRAND HAVEN, MICH. Chicago Office, 124 S. 5th Ave. 














Lock Detached from Galley 
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wilt What this press 
“a will do 


It will print both sides of order 
and loose-leaf forms, bills of 
lading, etc., perforate, num- 
ber, punch, collate one to four 
webs and pile in packages of 
fifty sets of single, duplicate, 
triplicate or quadruplicate. 





Economy 


through 


Efficiency 
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aia: With the increased cost of paper and supplies, to 
say nothing of the high cost of labor, the wise 
printer realizes the greater necessity for economy. 








He will not try to economize by cheapening his product. 

He will economize through efficiency. 

He will do at one operation what he has hitherto done 
only with more. He will go in a straight line — not in circles. 

MEISEL PRESSES are built with the one object in view 
—reducing the number of operations required for the comple- 
tion of the product. 
_ Do not duplicate your efforts. Direct all your shop energy 
in a direct line toward increased production. 

Send us samples of any work you would like to turn out 


at lower machine cost. We will show you how it can be 
done and send details of MEISEL presses best suited. 


MEISEL PRESS MFG. CO. 


944-948 Dorchester Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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85 Machines Sold in March 





















Old Colony Bldg. 
CHICAGO 





A NEW INTERTYPE RECORD 
FOR ONE MONTH’S SALES 


The best previous record was 
76 machines sold last December. 


Every buyer a believer. Every user a booster. 


Watch Us Grow! 


INTERTY PE 


CORPORATION 
WORLD BUILDING, NEW YORK 


539 Carondelet St. 
NEW ORLEANS 


Canadian Agents, MILLER & RICHARD 
7 Jordan Street, Toronto; 123 Princess Street, Winnipeg 
































86 Third St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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For High Class Round Hole Work 


THE “TATUM” 
PERFORATOR 


is chosen by the most discriminating buyers. For 
all work requiring round hole perforations this 
machine will be found most efficient. 
Tatum Perforators are from40 to 60 percent heavier 
than other makes and have unusual durability. 
The die plate is the vital part of all Perforators. 
After ten years’ manufacture we have yet to 
replace a single die plate. 
IF YOU ARE IN NEED OF A PERFORATOR, 
JOIN THE HOST OF SATISFIED USERS OF 
THE MARKET'S ACKNOWLEDGED BEST— 
THE “TATUM” 


58 YEARS OF KNOWING HOW 


Gold Medal Award at Panama Pacific 
International Exposition. 


The Sam’ C. Tatum Co. 


Main Office and Wy New York Office 
Factory TAT “ and Factory 
eS A 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 54-60 Lafayette 
U.S. A. Street 


MAKERS OF “THE LINE OF TRUE MERIT” 























The Boston 


Calendar and Pamphlet Multi 
Wire Stitcher No. 16 


Just right for calendar wire stitching, using 
from twoto fiveheads, alloperatedin unison 
by touching the foot treadle. Has large flat 
table with duplex gauges for calendar backs 
and pads. Flat table lowered, and saddle 
table for pamphlet work placed in position 
instantly, without the use of tools. Capacity 
two sheets to one-fourth inch. Uses No. 30 
to No. 25 round wire. Maximum speed 200 
stitches perminute from each head;all parts 
singly adjusted. 


Write to Nearest SELLING House FOR QUOTATIONS 


American Type Founders Co. 


GENERAL SELLING AGENT 


Boston Stitchers are 


Absolutely Dependable 


| 
} 


Set in Goudy Oldstyle and Goudy Italic 
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New Era Multi-Process Press 


This is the Era of Specialists 
This is the Press for Specialties 


5,000—8,000 IMPRESSIONS PER HOUR 


Can Be Assembled to Print in ANY 
NUMBER of COLORS on ONE or BOTH 
SIDES of Stock 


Uses Flat Plates or Type 
Automatic Roll Feed 
Rigid Impression Easy Make-Ready 
Splendid Distribution 


Attachments to Punch, Perforate, Cut to 
Size and a Great Variety of 
Other Operations 
ONCE THROUGH THE PRESS 
COMPLETES JOB 


Prompt Deliveries of Work Mean 
1 








d Cust s 
Ask us what we can do for you along the line that you are consid- 
ate . . ks ering specializing in, sending samples to show the operations so 
This “<> ne pea so to print three — “p ome face — one on that we can quote you on a suitable Multi-Operation Press for 
the back of the stock, and slitters, punch head and rewind. your work, 


Built by The ReginaCompany wzasz.. 


217 Marbridge Building, 47 West Thirty-Fourth Street, New York City 











What Dividends Will It Pay? 

















Sionemelz 


Cwo- Revolution 


Stonemetz 


Cwo- Revolution 




















HEN you invest money in stocks or bonds the first thing you want to know is ‘‘What dividends do they 

pay?”’ Consider an investment ina STONEMETZ TWO-REVOLUTION from the same angle. 
You'll find it a “‘gilt-edge”’ security paying a mighty high return with absolute safety of principle. The 
STONEMETZ speeds up production and cuts down overhead. Saves money—earns money— out of all pro- 
portion to its first cost and operating expense. 


Write for records of actual performance in STONEMETZ shops, and other interesting STONEMETZ data. 
EN: 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


Factory and Main Office, GRAND HAVEN, MICH. Chicago Office, 124 So. 5th Ave. 
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The Carver Automatic Die and 


Plate Presses 


being constructed of the best grade 
of material and under the most 
careful mechanical supervision, are 
able to produce the largest quantity 
of the highest grade work in a 
given time. 


They have the largest sheet feeding capacity. 


The cloth wipe for steel and copper plate 
work is ured on CARVER PRESSES only. 





N. W. Cor. Twentieth and Clearfield Streets 


C’.. R. Carver Com pany PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CANADIAN AGENTS: Export AGENT, EXCEPT CANADA: 
MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg PARSONS TRADING CO., Sydney, Mexico City and New York 
SOUTHERN AGENTS: J. H.SCHROETER & BRO., Atlania, Ga. 











PERFECTION No. 6 


THE Stitcher for 
General Utility 


By general utility we mean a machine adaptable to every need 
of the average shop. 


A machine that can instantly be regulated to any desired thick- 
ness within its wide range of capacity — two sheets to 7-8 inch. 


A machine that will take round wire 20 to 28 gauge, or any 
combination of flat wire between and including these sizes, and 
a machine that can not be put out of order by ignorance or 
mistreatment. 


There are many exclusive features characteristic of every 
Perfection Model. This is why they have met with such 
a great popular demand for the past 30 years. 


These exclusive features and other interesting details are described and illustrated in 
an attractive booklet we would like to send you. Ask for a copy to-day. 


THE J. L. MORRISON COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


151-153-155 W. 26th Street 116 W. Harrison Street Home Office and Factory 
Phone, Harrison 6045 
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The Delphos 


A Press of Prestige 





A TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS AND MECHANICAL FEEDER 





PRODUCTION increase of ten per cent, 
without increase in operating cost, will jus- 

tify any printing press owner in replacing present 

equipment with the more modern kind. 











Delphos Two-Revolution Presses and Mechani- 
cal Feeders are showing their owners from thirty 
to one hundred per cent production increase 
over hand-fed pony presses of any make. 





DESCRIPTIVE MATTER SENT 
ON APPLICATION 


The Delphos Printing Press Co. 


DELPHOS, OHIO 
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A Touch of the Fingers 


on the Master Station and the Big Press is under PERFECT 
CONT ROL—Started, Inched, Stopped, Speeded Up, Slowed 
Down, Reversed. 


The Sprague Automatic Controller 
Does It All 


SEND FOR BULLETIN NO. N-4 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Main Offices: 
527-531 W. 34th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y- 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 














This Wonderful Automatic 
CARD MACHINE 





The minute you watch its action, speed, quantity 
and quality of output—it sells itself without argument. 

This machine is for ruling index cards—both Strik- 
ing and Feint-Lining. Unlimited speed. Think of it— 
40,000 cards per hour—automatic feed, perfect work. 

This machine is made for other work around the 
bindery. 

Best get detailed particulars, prices, etc., before you 
buy any other. 


F. E. AnD B. A. DEWEY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











Quick action—slogan 
of all modern shops 


No device enables your 
printers to get quick 
action quicker than a 
Miller Saw - Trimmer. 


Quick-acting tables, 

quick-acting gauges, 

quick-acting vises, quick- 

; hesaws acting cutting tools— 

in Broaches ready for any operation in 


Mortises Type-high One minute or less, 
Undercuts 


Rabbets AIM ¢ If you are for quick action 
Grinds ' 


Drills i You wall buy 
. the Miller 


Saw-Trimmer 


theonly machinethat sawsand trims inoneoperation. 


Quick action has turned many a profitless job into 
profit—are you for quick action? 


Miller Saw-Trimmer Co. 


Main Office and Factory: 


New York Store 4 Chicago Store 
60 Beekman st. Pittsburgh, Pa. s¢0'soMCuark St. 





Border from 2 pt. rale—dotted center piece cut and corners mitered with Miller Saw 





EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCK 


NOISELESS 


_ Expansion for New Rollers 
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ig effect of pres ssjire 
ss rule would cut 
the rollers to ‘libbons. 


BED of PRESS 


aa ally Trucks. 
Insures clean printing without cut- 
ting offrolle Ts. 


BED 9 PRESS 












Contraction for Old Rollers 





»{shrunken roller with ame roller lowered to jexact 
regular steel truck—form must me “height with Morgan Trucks. 
> underlayed and even then the Rollers with trucks of/same diameter 
rollers willjdrag on the form. | will not}slur. 


BED °f PRESS 


[serie] Lap yrs | 


A TURN OF THE NUT DOES IT 


8x 12,C. & P., setof6, . . $5.00 14 1-2 x 22, C. & P., setof8, . $8.00 
10x 15,C. & P., setof6, . . 5.00 10 x 15, Golding, setof6, . . 5.00 
12 x 18, C. & P., setof6, . 6.00 | 12x18. Golding, setof6, . . 6.00 
Extra Rubber Tires, $1.00 per dozen. For sale by all Type Foundries and 
Supply Houses, or sent C.O.D. for price of trucks, plus 25 cents postage. Guar- 
anteed to be practical and accomplish results claimed. 


MORGAN EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCK CO. 
319 North Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Big Advertisers 


Use our Engravings 


That’s the 
whole story 


We make engravings 
- incolors or otherwise 
by the method best suited 
to your needs 


Get in touch with us and let us assist 
you with our experience 


PHOTO-CHROMOTYPE ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 


920 RACE STREET 
PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA 
































Compare the Weight of 
the Golding Art Jobber 


With Other Heavy Types of Job Press and 
Note the Golding Is the HEAVIEST of All 





WEIGHT 
12 x 18—2,800 Ibs. 
15 x21—3,450 Ibs. 


STRENGTH—If the Golding Art Jobber actu- 
ally contains more weight of Iron and Steel, and 
all impressional parts work from positive fixed cen- 
ters (no cams or sliding surfaces), doesn’t it stand 
to reason that it is stronger, more rigid and durable? 


DUPLEX DISTRIBUTION—This means two 
distinct distributions from two separate points at 
each impression—the four-roller distribution go- 
ing down from fountain, and the four-roller dis- 
tribution going up from the duplex distributor. 

TREBLE DISTRIBUTION—Is obtained by add- 
ing Vibrating Riding Rollers as an extra distribu- 
tion if needed on a difficult form. The distribution 
of the Golding Art Jobber e/:minates double rolling. 

SPEED—The press is designed for a high speed, 
and the dwe// of platen and convenience of make- 
ready make possible a higher average of production. 

STRENGTH — DISTRIBUTION — SPEED — 
assures quality production—with profit. 

These claims we back up by an actual demon- 
stration to the skeptical, or the press can be seen 
in regular performance in hundreds of printshops. 

Write for a copy of “A Catechism on the 
Golding Jobber.” 


GOLDING MANUFACTURING C2: 
FRANKLIN, MASSACHUSETTS 

New York, 38 Park Row Chicago, Rand-McNally Bldg. 

For sale by all Type Foundries and Printers’ Supply Dealers 














Watch Your Most 
Reliable Pressfeeder 
for One Day [22s] 


Keep tab on the time he spends carry- 
ing new lifts of stock to his feed-board 








Remember that this happens about thirty 
times a day and that during this time 
the press is not running, Then go intoa 
pressroom where 


ROUSE PAPER LIFTS 


are in use and keep tab on the time the 

feeder takes to slide the stock off the lift 

at the back of the press and onto the feed- 

board. Compute the time saved by the lift 

and you will install Rouse Lifts for all your 

presses. In the meantime, let us tell you 
all about them. 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 


2214 Ward Street, CHICAGO 











DOLLARS? 


Are they going into the bonfire, 
or are they taking the modern 
route to your bank account, via 


The Merchants _ 


$12.50 $15.50 
$17.50 $22.50 


Guaranteed, reliable, easy 
to operate, strongly built, 
and occupies the minimum 
floor space. 
Write to-day for useful 
information. 


The Crane Mfg. Co. 


Crane Place Galesburg, IIl. 


MAIL THIS NOW 

















THE CRANE MFG.CO., Dept, IP-4, Crane Place, Galesburg, Ill. 
Please send me full information regarding Merchants Baler, and tell me 
“*How to Sort,”’ and ‘‘Where to Sell’’ waste paper. 


Name 
RNR a 
Jobber’s Name 


Address 
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Life of Rollers’ | 
Increased #12" 


washed a little 
ink is left on them to dry. 
O In avery short time, as you 
know from experience, this 
"a 


destroys the “‘gripping’”’ qual- 
ity in the rollers and makes it impossible to do 
good work with them. Ordinary methods of 
washing rollers with benzine and kerosene have 
a tendency to harden them. 


The New Washing Compound 


eliminates all these troubles. It is a chemical 
compound, a perfect ink solvent, and, used consistently, 
will give you 50 per cent more service from your rollers. 


One Quart for Trial 


We will send a quart of this compound for 
ten days’ trial in your own plant. If satis- 
fied with it remit 80 cents to us—if not, 
PAY US NOTHING. You are the judge. 


THE NOE-EQUL MFG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Responsible Dealers Wanted Everywhere 








This is an American corporation owned and operated by Americans 


mJAENECKE 
PRINTING INK CO. 


CHAS. H. AULT, President and Treasurer 


We don’t like people coming about 
our place trying to get next to our 
employees, and when we find it out, 
and we generally do, it’s “all day 
with ’em.’’ For the same reason 
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THE FABLE OF “PRESS AND COMP, PRINTERS.” 


By R. KYNETT PENFIELD. 


NCE upon a time there was a job 
pressman who knew how to put a 
form on the press and bring up the 
cuts beautifully. When it came to 

colorwork, he could make the finest kind of 
hair-line register look like the engraver’s proof. 
And as for mixing colors, Rembrandt had noth- 
ing on him! It didn’t matter what shade the 
customer wanted; give him time enough and 
he could match it. In short, he was a first-class 
pressman and he knew it. His boss knew it, 
too, and turned it into a good talking-point 
with his customers. For all this knowledge 
Press was paid the munificent sum of 50 cents 
an hour, with which he could do as he liked. 

Now, Press was of a saving turn of mind and 
managed to put aside a little money every week 
after feeding the wife and kiddies. And so it 
came to pass that he had a fairly respectable 
roll stowed away in the bank. 

Across the street from Press’s place of servi- 
tude was another print-shop, wherein the ruler 
of the composing-room was a compositor who 
knew the case like lightning and could whip a 
disreputable piece of mussed-up copy into a gem 
of the typographer’s art. He didn’t need a 
layout—he made up his own layouts and his 
mind was a storehouse filled with ideas for 
attractive printing. In fact, his boss would tell 
customers not to bother with layouts; that he 
would lay. out their jobs and give them some- 
thing really fine. And so Comp’s boss attained 

2-3 


a reputation for superior printing because his 
set-ups always looked so well. One day Comp 
said to himself: ‘Why in Sam Hill should I 
do all the work around this place and have the 
boss get all the credit? He couldn’t lay out a 
decent job to save his neck—and here he is 
paying me 60 cents an hour! He soaks his cus- 
tomers $1.50; I’ve heard him say so. Be 
hanged if I.don’t open up a shop for myself 
and make some real money.” 

The next day at Casey’s Lunch he happened 
to meet Press. 

“George,” he asked, “how much does your 
boss charge for work on your press?” 

“One dollar and ten cents an hour. Why?” 

“What do you get out of it?” 

“Fifty cents,” Press grunted. 

Well, I'll be gum swoozled! I get 60 cents 
and my boss charges $1.50 an hour. I think 
those two bosses of ours must be trying to get 
rich quick.” 

‘You bet they are, and I’m not going to 
stand it much longer.” 

“Say,” quoth Comp, “‘let’s start a shop of 
our own and cut prices on ’em. We'll charge 
$1 for composition and 85 cents for presswork. 
That'll give each of us a lot more than we’re 
getting and bring us plenty of work. What 
say?” 

“Sounds good to me,”’ answered Press. “‘ But 
what about our machinery and type? I haven't 
much money to put in it.” 
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“Neither have I — but I know a fellow who 
will lend me some. And I think we can get 
most of our stuff on tick—a little down and a 
little a month until paid for; so that we-can 
buy our plant out of our earnings.” 


en 





Rembrandt had nothing on him! 


“Well, you fix it up with him and I can get 
hold of a good jobber on the pay-as-you-go 
plan.” 

And so it was that Comp & Press, Printers, 
opened up a shop right around the corner from 
the places where they used to work. They hung 
out a neat sign with gilded letters and Comp 
set up some beautiful circulars, which Press 
printed in many colors. These circulars told the 
world what wonderful printers they were, offer- 
ing their expert services at the cut prices they 
had agreed upon. 

No sooner had Uncle Sam delivered the cir- 
culars than customers began to call up on the 
telephone and demand that a representative 
come right over to see them. Before many 
days these calls became so numerous that Comp 
—who had been officiating as representative — 
began to grumble that he “ couldn’t call on cus- 
tomers and set type too.” As for Press, he 
simply had to stay in the shop all day and feed 
his press. So, after much arguing, they finally 
hired a salesman and arranged for him to work 
the street for them. 

Now, when Sales started out he demanded 
ten per cent commission; and said that if he 
charged more than their advertised prices he 
couldn’t get any work. Comp and Press put 
their heads together and decided that if they 
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paid ten per cent commission on composition 
they’d have go cents left, which was more than 
Comp had been drawing down; and that if they 
received 76 cents net for presswork they’d 
have plenty left to go around. 

So Sales brought in orders galore. There 
were orders for bill-heads and letter-heads; for 
envelopes and post-cards; for booklets and 
folders. Into all this work Comp put his best 
ideas as to layout and type-faces; while Press — 
evolved some wonderful color combinations. 
Between them the press was kept busy humming 
all day long, and often far into the night, in 
order to make good on promises. 

Indeed, Press had plenty of opportunity to 
note that earning time-and-a-half for overtime 
wasn’t any too easy, with customers refusing to 
pay anything extra and expenses mounting up 
greatly. 

Of course, they had to have an errand-boy. 
Soon they were forced to buy another press. 
This meant more notes to pay and another 
feeder to take on—and they had to pay him 
nearly as much as Press received on his old job, 
for the high cost of living had hit the commu- 
nity and wages went up. 














Knew the case 
like lightning. 


““Never mind, Comp,” said Press, one eve- 
ning as they were cleaning up. ‘‘ We're doing 
so much work we can’t help making money. 





That’s the way the big people make money, 
you know—on their volume of business.” 

“Yep, I guess it’s all right. But my cash is 
getting low, all the same.” 
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tion left a big hole in their bank account tem- 
porarily —with no ultimate profit to speak of. 
And so it went. As the months rolled 


around, business kept coming in at a constantly 


HAMS | 
| BEANS 
19 4 : \ SES 
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“Let's start a shop of our own.” 


Once Sales brought in a catalogue to be increasing rate. Their prices were the magic 


printed —a long run of a sixty-four-page book, 
7 by 9 inches. Of course, they couldn’t do it 
all in their own place, but the customer had lots 


of work to give out 
and Sales insisted 
that they make a 
start with him. So 
they quoted a rock- 
bottom price and 
proceeded to farm 
the work out. They 
had it set at a ma- 
chine-composition 
house—and paid 
cash for it. The 
paper had to be 
paid for cash on 
delivery; and the 
presswork, which 
they gave to a press- 
work- for-the-trade 
house, demanded 
deposit and cash-on- 
delivery terms. But 
the customer wanted 
thirty days’ time to 
pay for the job. So 
the whole proposi- 


j 





“Don't know what we're going to buy it with.” 


of it—people forsook their regular printers 
without a second invitation and turned to Comp 
& Press. The volume of business made an im- 


posing total for such 
a small plant, and 


\ they looked forward 


to accumulating a 
comfortable little 
fortune some day. 
But somehow or 


- other the growing 


volume of business 
wasn’t reflected in 
their bank roll. 
There were always 
expenses they hadn’t 
seen. A breakdown 
on the press lost sev- 
eral valuable hours 


‘and cost two or 


three new parts; 
again, it was the 
rollers being recast. 
Once the electrotype 
foundry battered a 
whole form so badly 
that the type could 
hardly be used 
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again, and blamed it on Comp’s errand-boy. 
With each of these unforeseen expenses, and 
many others like them, their profits diminished. 
They couldn’t understand it, but agreed that it 
must be part of the game. 

One day Comp said: ‘Say, Press, we'll 
have to be getting some more Caslon Old Face 
pretty soon; this stuff is getting all worn out.” 

“Don’t know what we’re going to buy it 
with; there’s mighty little money in the bank. 
If some of these customers would pay up we'd 
be all right; but they want all their work 
charged, and then when it comes time to pay 
their bills they ask for an extension of time.” 

A little while afterward Press complained: 

“The paper-house has been bothering me to 
pay ’em something on month-before-last’s ac- 
count. I said I’d send some money in a few 
days —that our customers were slow pay.” 

“‘T don’t understand it,” said Comp, slowly. 
““We’re doing a big business and yet we never 
seem to have any money.” 

Matters went from bad to worse rapidly. 
It wasn’t long before the paper-house refused 
them further credit; and, worse luck, they 
couldn’t get credit at any other paper-house. 
Their type, too, was really worn and battered, 
but the people from whom they bought their 
plant were not as courteous as they were when 
they started in business. They must be more 
prompt with paying off their notes; the prices 
of materials had increased so much that type 
cost more and was sold for cash only. Things 
looked pretty bad—and customers kicked 
more and more because of the worn types. 
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For a while they tried to mend matters by 
working harder than ever — overtime, holidays 
and Sundays. But the more they worked, the 
less money they could command, and when they 
tried to raise their prices a little, their custom- 
ers balked and threatened to leave them. 

After a while they couldn’t get any more 
paper and ink except by paying cash; and they 
couldn’t collect the cash from their customers. 
Then they saw that something was radically 
wrong with their scheme. 

‘Do you know, Press,’ Comp remarked one 
day, as they were trying to dope out a way to 
make ends meet, “I forgot all about rent and 
power and the kid’s wages and the salesmen’s 
commissions and a lot of other things when I 
suggested going into this business with you.” 

“So did I,” confessed Press. ‘‘My boss 
used to pay me whether there was anything to 
feed on my press or not—here I don’t get any- 
thing if it doesn’t run. Perhaps. our old bosses 
weren’t such robbers, after all, with their 
prices.” 

The upshot of the matter was that the equip- 
ment was taken back because the notes were 
unpaid; Sales left because they couldn’t do any 
work, anyway; and certain good customers 
chuckled to themselves for being shrewd 
enough to patronize a new cut-rate printery 
until it had to quit business. 

Press is back at his old job, and glad of it. 

So is Comp. 

MoraAt.— Don’t start in business for your- 
self merely because you know how to stick type 
or runa press. You have to be a business man. 








HEN a work raises your 

: soul and inspires you with 
noble and brave sentiments, it 
is good, and done by the hand 
of a workman.—La Bruyere. 
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INSURING PROMPT DELIVERY 


By G. D. CRAIN, Jr. 


EARLY every printer in the coun- 
try knows that his customers want 
to get their work on time — that is, 
at the time it is promised. That is 

why nearly every printer says, in all of his 
advertising, “Prompt delivery—the best of 
service.” 

In view of the emphasis laid by the printers 
on this feature of the business, the casual ob- 
server would be justified in assuming that every 
job came through the shop on schedule, and 
that, consequently, no customer ever had to wait 
longer than the time fixed by the printer. But 
actual experience demonstrates that in spite of 
the numerous “ talking-points” about prompt- 
ness in getting out work introduced into printers’ 


advertising, this remains one of the biggest prob- . 


lems of the business. 

It is not merely an important feature, looked 
at simply from the standpoint of running a man- 
ufacturing proposition right. It is even more 


important from the standpoint of good-will. In 


order to hold customers you have got to make 
good on your promises. Just as a government 
which allows its currency — which is simply ‘‘a 
promise to pay ’’—to be repudiated soon ceases 
to exist, so the printer who regularly fails to 
meet his obligation in this detail soon ceases to 
hold his trade. His good-will is not worth the 
proverbial thirty cents, as a business proposition. 

Consequently, while it is not worth while to 
argue the advisability of insuring prompt deliv- 
ery, it is decidedly in order to figure how to do 
it. In other words, a little less promise and a 
little more performance in the average print- 
shop would be more to the point, and would 
make a much better impression on the buyers of 
printing. 

One of the best printers in the country — 
“best”? in the sense of having his business run- 
ning the way it should run, with satisfaction to 
himself as an artisan and a business man, and 
with satisfaction to the customer likewise — has 
found that in addition to remembering to expend 
effort on this point, one of the best helps is the 
use of a daily job-list. 


Every job that comes in has its own numbered 
ticket-envelope. It is entered in duplicate, the 
duplicate, a sheet of flimsy pasted to the edge of 
the ticket, being taken off and put on the office 
hook when the ticket itself, carrying copy and 
shop instructions, is started on its way through 
the plant. 

Until the job-ticket comes out into the front 
office again, as evidence that the job has been 
completed and is ready to be delivered to the 
customer, that duplicate stays on the hook. The 
last thing every day the cost clerk types a list of 
all of these jobs, which are shown with special 
reference to two features: the date received and 
the number. 

They are arranged in numerical order and 
chronologically, so that the head of the plant, 
the superintendent, the foreman of the compos- 
ing-room and the other executives, each of whom 
gets a copy at the start of the next day’s work, 
can inform himself, by looking down the list, 
just what jobs are still in process. 

It is a kind of mental tickler, to insure noth- 
ing being lost sight of. The original job-ticket, 
of course, carries the date wanted, and the exec- 
utives of the concern are informed, in this way, 
regarding the time allowed for the completion 
of the work. If, when the daily job-list is 
scanned, there should be any doubt in the mind 
of anybody who is responsible for the progress 
of the work as to the margin of time still left on 
any particular job, that doubt can be eliminated 
simply by reference to the job-ticket. 

Right here it may be worth while to diverge 
for a moment to emphasize the ideas of this 
printer on the subject of “playing fair” with 
the shop in this matter of time. In other words, 
he doesn’t cry ‘‘ Wolf!” unless the circumstances 
justify it. No ticket carries the word “ Rush!” 
if it is possible to let the job go through in nor- 
mal time. 

‘When a customer insists that he has to have 
the work at a certain time,” said the head of 
this concern, “‘I make sure that the emergency 
indicated by this demand actually exists. Some 
printing buyers do this because they have learned 
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that they can’t get their work when they want it 
unless they ask for it ahead of that time. We 
give assurances, however, that we will deliver 
the goods in this respect, so that the customer 
really gives us the benefit of all the time there is. 
This, of course, puts it up to us all the more to 
see that there is no slip, and that the schedule is 
maintained all the way through. 

“Then, on the other hand, I play fair with 
the boys out in the shop by making it perfectly 
clear that every item of instructions as to time 
must be adhered to. There is to be no excuse 
offered on the ground that the head of the bind- 
ery or pressroom ‘thought’ that this or that 
job could wait. The instructions are absolute. 
They must be carried out—or I want to know 
the reason why. 

“ This results in the minimum number of rush 
jobs being sent out into the shop. By working 
with the customer to get a reasonable extension 
of time whenever possible, and then by putting 
the responsibility of meeting the requirements 
up to the shop executives, I succeed, first, in hav- 
ing as little disturbance of routine as possible, 
and, second, in getting right-of-way for every 
rush job, and getting the proper amount of 
attention paid to it. 

“T occasionally enter shops of other printers, 
and find that the whole organization is being 
‘ speeded up’ by marking every other job ‘ Rush.’ 
The word soon ceases to have any value, or to 
make any impression. It is no longer respected, 
and the supposed speeding-up does not even- 
tuate. 

“That is why I believe that protecting the 
routine of the shop whenever possible, so as to 
make those comparatively few ‘Rush’ orders 
mean something, is the best policy.” 

Getting back to the system which is being de- 
scribed, and remembering that every supervisor 
is charged with the work of carrying his end of 
the time-schedule along properly, it follows that 
any department which falls down, or seems to 
be in danger of falling down, soon knows it. 

It is in the pressroom that a lot of congestion 
is likely to take place, simply because the capac- 
ity of the equipment is not always taken account 
of. In this plant there is a daily press-schedule, 
made up according to the ability of the individ- 
ual units to handle the work. In other words, 


if a press is capable of handling a run of 24,000. 
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booklets, it is not scheduled to turn out 48,000. 
But sometimes work is brought forward from 
the bindery at such a rate that the presses are 
tied up badly. 

When a “jam” develops in any department 
of the business, and when it is seen that the 
schedule is in danger of being violated, then the 
case is taken to headquarters, but not before. 
The shop is expected to work out its own salva- 
tion, and not until it is found that the expected 
time of delivery is not going to be met is the 
“big boss”’ called on to straighten things out. 

When this happens, if it is found that a rear- 
rangement of the schedule can not be made that 
will relieve the situation, the printer “takes the 
bull by the horns” and telephones his customers, 
explaining the situation, and asks more time. 

“And,” he comments, “‘ I have never been dis- 
appointed in getting the extension. When the 
customer sees that you are really trying to make 
good, and that you are anxious that he shall not 
be disappointed, he comes to the front for you 
and gives you a little more leeway. What makes 
a customer sore all over is for the printer to go 
ahead, without saying a word to him about un- 
avoidable delays, and wait for him to telephone 
in, after the promised delivery time has arrived 
without the stuff being produced, only to say that 
the work has not been finished, and that he will 
have to wait a while longer. 

“You can’t blame him for feeling that he has 
not received a square deal; and, on the other 
hand, if the printer had anticipated possible 
complaint by calling up and explaining his pre- 
dicament, the customer would have appreciated 
the pains taken and would have relieved the sit- 
uation in ninety-nine per cent of the cases by 
extending the time.” 

In a well-regulated print-shop the cost system 
helps some in the work of insuring prompt de- 
livery. In the first place, the printer knows by 
experience and by the operation of estimating 
how long it is likely to require to handle the 
work, so that he will not make any rash prom- 
ises. In the next place, the use of tracers and 
time-sheets is constantly showing up the work 
done on different jobs, and indicating their posi- 
tion in the shop. That is a little side-light on 
cost accounting that emphasizes its value. 

_ The main thing, however, is to think about 
the delivery question. Make it seem the impor- 
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tant feature that it is. If a customer wants a 
job, no matter how unimportant it may seem tc 
be, at half-past ten on Monday morning, see that 
he gets it, if it is physically possible to do so; 
and if it isn’t, then give him an intelligent expla- 
nation in advance of the time. With intelligent 
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supervision in every department, the importance 
of the delivery factor will be given proper atten- 
tion, and no job will be side-tracked and allowed 
to be buried until the promise of the house has 
been invalidated and it becomes impossible to 
make good. 


A PARADOX IN MAKEREADY 


By GEORGE WAGENLANDER 


HE chalk-relief overlay process is one 

which should command the attention of 

all pressmen. After a man has for 

years been obsessed with the theory and 
practice of cutting overlays, it may take months, 
and even years, for a new process to percolate 
through that hand-cut overlay theory and into 
his mind. While I have made chalk-relief over- 
lays here and there during the past few years, 
it was but recently that I began to grasp the real 
theory, and following it up proved a revelation 
to me. Every one who taught me, and I, too, 
clung to and applied the hand-cut overlay theory 
to the chalk-relief process. This is absolutely 
wrong, and until you can reconcile yourself to 
the fact that you must work backwards, or 
directly opposite from the hand-cut theory, the 
result will always be negligible; a good overlay 
or a poor one will be a matter of luck. 

We will see how this works out: In making 
the hand-cut overlay you build up by adding 
various thicknesses until the ultimate solid is 
reached, and in the chalk-relief you have the 
solid and work down by etching off until the 
extreme high light is reached; therefore, in 
order to get a heavy overlay you make one that 
appears light, because as you etch away the 
lights, the board becomes thinner, but as you are 
holding the solids, the more you etch away the 
lights, the greater becomes the relative differ- 
ence of thickness between lights and shades, and 
the heavier is the overlay. 

Now, in order to get a light detail overlay 
you must etch lightly. If the plain board is not 
an overlay — in fact, it is just like so much plain 
packing— it stands to reason that the more 
lightly you etch, the lighter is the relative differ- 
ence of pressure or thickness between the various 


shades; therefore, it is a light overlay, notwith- 
standing the fact that it looks heavy, because 
all the chalk outside the illustration has been 
etched away. In using, more than one sheet of 
flat tympan must be dropped. The etching away 
of all the chalk outside the illustration gives the 
desired relief which you must otherwise obtain 
by removing a sheet, cutting out a piece the exact 
size of the illustration and mounting it accu- 
rately under the top sheet.: 

Given a good light overlay of this descrip- 
tion, ninety-nine of the proverbial hundred jump 
at the conclusion that it is a heavy overlay, and 
vice versa with the heavy one. The situation 
is so paradoxical that even a saint would swear 
that the one was the other. The thick overlay 
really is the light one, and the thin one is the 
heavy one, in relative pressure values between 
tones. 

If you were to cut a light overlay by hand, you 
would build up with tissue and folio instead of 
the heavier materials; in the chalk-relief proc- 
ess you etch away lightly, and in doing so you 
retain much of the original thickness of the 
board. Since the relative difference of pressures 
between the various shades determines the light- 
ness or heaviness of an overlay, thickness alone 
does not make it a heavy one. You could take 
a two-ply card, prove up and build on it with 
folio and tissue, but the fact that you used the 
card to build on does not make it a heavy over- 
lay — you would merely drop more of your flat 
packing when using it. 

There is also a misinterpretation of instruc- 
tions, in the majority of instances, on account of 
the persistency of the hand-cut theory. Because 
instructions say that the solids should appear 
as a heavy black in the proof, it is reasoned that 
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if there are no absolute solids, nothing should 
appear as such on the overlay board; this is 
incorrect. 

You must reconcile yourself to working back- 
wards from the method used on hand-cut over- 
lays. When you get that, you will realize that 
the darkest part of the illustration must be rep- 
resented by the original thickness of the chalk- 
overlay board, equal to three tissues front and 
three back (light overlay board). The stock 
sheet —that is, the sheet to which the chalk is 
attached — can not be counted, as it merely rep- 
resents the four-thousandths of an inch tympan- 
sheet which you remove when you hang the 
overlay. In order to hold positively the original 
thickness of six tissues, the darkest part of the 
illustration must be proved up a solid black, both 
front and back, regardless of whether it is a 
solid or merely a dark screen; if it is not proved 
up in this manner it will commence to etch away 
before the extreme high light is completely 
etched away, resulting in loss of tone to the 
whole; the next to the darkest shade should 
show as a solid black on the back only. If you 
have sufficient color and impression, with enough 
back or offsetting to make this shade appear as 
a solid on the back, it will be so dark on the face 
that only a tissue will have etched off by the time 
the extreme high light is gone. Thus you will 
see that you have six tissues for the darkest 
shade, five for the next, and so on down through 
the various tones to the extreme high light rep- 
resented by nothing but the blank sheet. 

The etching proceeds by steps. The extreme 
high light commences on the face, and when one 
tissue is almost etched away the high light on 
the face and the extreme high light on the back 
commence at the same time; then the light on 
the face and the high light on the back start; 
by this time the etching-fluid commences to per- 
meate the enamel and the process becomes rapid. 
As soon as the extreme high light is etched away 
the overlay is finished and should register some- 
thing like this: extreme high light completely 
etched away on both sides, high light completely 
etched away from the face but retaining chalk 
about the thickness of one tissue on the back. 
Just as the relative difference of thickness from 
extreme high light to high light is one tissue, so 
will the relative thickness be between the dark- 
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est shade and the one next to it, namely, one 
tissue less; high light has chalk about one tissue 
thick on the back, while the next shade to the 
darkest has the thickness of one tissue etched 
off the face; from the darkest shade, six tissues, 
there is a gradual decrease in thickness to noth- 
ing on the extreme high light. The result is the 
heaviest possible overlay, with all gradations of 
tone pressure preserved. 

To make the light overlay I would prove up, 
if anything, darker, and call the overlay finished 
just as soon as the blank chalk outside the illus- 
tration is etched away; this would result in the 
extreme high light being but half etched away. 
In using this overlay, two tympan sheets should 
be dropped, possibly requiring the addition of a 
tissue or folio over the whole. 

The reason the back of a good chalk-relief 
overlay proof looks entirely too dark is because, 
as a result of offset, the dots have been pressed 
into blots, almost closing in on each other on 
account of their spread. 

While the following is out of order regarding 
the paradox, it is a useful conclusion to it. 

Technically and practically, the best tympan 
paper is one measuring four-thousandths of an 
inch, because it may be divided, being equivalent 
to four tissues or two folios; for this reason 
the stock used in the making of the overlay 
board is four-thousandths of an inch. For in- 
stance, your illustration form is made ready flat, 
with underlay and overlay, and the extreme high 
lights are perfect; you remove a sheet and hang 
your chalk-relief overlays. As the extreme high 
lights are completely etched away, leaving noth- 
ing but the blank overlay stock, which measures 
the same thickness as the sheet that has been 
removed, you can readily see that you are not 
disturbing the delicate balance of pressure on 
the extreme high lights, and all the other shades 
are taken care of by the various thicknesses of 
chalk deposit on the overlay. 

Should you find it necessary to put on a spot- 
sheet, filling in more than two tissues on lights 
intermingled with darks, then your press is not 
up to the work; instead of getting more pres- 
sure on the darks as a result of your relief over- 
lay, the cylinder has lifted, therefore the lights 
do not print and you proceed to fill in that which 
has been etched out of the overlay, in other 











words, going right back to the flat. Under those 
conditions, with a press of that kind you would 
get just as good a job and save no end of time 
if you would run it flat after it is made ready, 
because (1) you make it ready flat; (2) you 
hang on the chalk-relief overlay for the various 
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tone pressures; (3) because the press yields, 
you are forced to add another mark-out sheet 
and fill in the relief, making it flat again. Unless 
your press can handle it, a relief overlay, either 
chalk or hand-cut, is useless, and real good work 
an impossibility. 


PURELY COMMERCIAL 





Y years of experience in the print- 
ing business, and my studious 
observation of its manifold and 
varying conditions, convince me 
that as a means of keeping abreast with the 
times and in the correct perspective of develop- 
ment, greater attention must be given to spe- 
cialization. The customs of yesterday have 
passed away, and new thought must be focused 
upon the living present and immediate future. 
In order to attain to the highest and best 
that is in us, concentration must become the 
controlling force. This being established, dis- 
section and segregation ensue as a sequential 
result. In the great onrush of progress, the 
things which count are the direct products of 
correct analysis, inflexible thinking and untir- 
ing energy. ‘The man of the hour” is he who 
has accomplished something definite and dis- 
tinct. The names of Franklin, Lord Kelvin, 
Simon Newcomb, Flexner, Mayo, Edison, 
Marconi and Burbank never would have been 
known outside their narrow spheres had they 
not given their very souls to the thoughts which 
controlled and directed them through the maze 
of hope into the light of complete understand- 
ing and realization. Had their research been 
along general lines their achievements would 
have been negligible. Had they sought the 
solution of every concomitant element con- 
joined with the one great principle involved, 
humanity to-day, perhaps, would not be offer- 
ing up to them its peans of praise, while the 
world would have slumbered on in its ado- 
lescence, and her latent forces would have re- 
mained impotent and silent. The universe is 
crying for thought—more thought—new 
thought. 





By GEORGE NORTON. 


All hail to the master minds of science, dis- 
covery, invention and finance; but counter to 
the wonders which they have wrought we find 
lack of application, lost motion and ill-directed 
energy on the part of those who are the natu- 
ral beneficiaries. We need, on the one hand, 
greater conservation and less waste; more spe- 
cific and less general application, which will re- 
sult, on the other hand, in more success and 
less failure. The minimum of investment with 
the maximum of profit are the goals sought. 
There is a generic term used to indicate 
every calling in life. Because a man is a mer- 
chant it does not imply that he deals in all 
kinds of merchandise; if a painter, that he 
paints everything from a barn to a portrait; 
if a doctor, that he practices every branch from 
chiropody to the infinity of medical therapeu- 
tics; if a manufacturer in metals, that he 
produces everything from a hairpin to a loco- 
motive; nor if a printer, that he prints every- 
thing from a calling-card to a catalogue — but 
he does, that is he pretty nearly does — he tries. 
‘Aye, there’s the rub”—he tries. Now here 
is where thought may be commercialized. Don’t 
is rather a homely contraction of the words 
do not, but it has the “ punch” when properly 
applied, so I will put a few where they should 
do the most good. Don’t try to print every- 
thing; don’t invest in equipment which you do 
not need and allow it to deteriorate and cor- 
rode; don’t increase your capacity until you 
are sure that your business outlook warrants 
it; don’t try to print a catalogue with station- 
ery facilities, and vice versa; don’t attempt fine 
color, register work and embossing on a hand- 
press; in fact, don’t try—just do, that’s the 
thing which counts. Instead of doing many 
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things indifferently, do a few things perfectly. 
Your trade demands it, and your success de- 
pends upon it. Avoid that strenuous compe- 
tition which carries you beyond the profit line; 
give the other fellow a chance to “blow up” 
— it may clear the atmosphere a trifle. Work 
for your own success and that of your cus- 
tomer. Concentrate upon the few features of 
the “printing game” which you best under- 
stand; renew your thought and energy along 
those lines; adopt Excelsior as your watch- 
word, and pleasure and profit will crown your 
efforts. Set the spike, grip the sledge with both 
hands and strike with all your might. 

One of the glaring evils which has been fos- 
tered in the printing industry, outside the great 
centers of trade, is the injudicious purchase of 
equipment. It can be readily understood that 
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the country merchant must, of necessity, carry 
a stock of goods embracing pretty nearly every- 
thing from a ball of twine to a threshing- 
machine—his customers are few and their 
needs various. Likewise the printer; he prints 
a birth-card to-day and a poster to-morrow, 
with his weekly paper in between. But those 
are the exceptions, and to them this principle 
does not apply. 

The Earl of Chesterfield, nearly two hun- 
dred years ago, declared that “ Whatever is 
worth doing at all, is worth doing well.” The 
lapse of time has in no wise diminished the 
potency of the axiom. It is as forceful to-day 
as the moment it was uttered. It is ‘an accepted 
theory that no man can do all things well; so 
why equip for them, why attempt them? Spe- 
cialize in what you can do and do it thoroughly. 


WHEN WILL PRINTERS SPECIALIZE? 


By SPENCER A. PEASE. 


FFICIENCY, and profits, accompany 
specialization in any line of endeavor, 
printing not excepted. If you break 
a press and want a new casting and 

go to a local foundry, you will probably hear, 
“Yes, Mr.: Jones, we can make that for you, 
but you had better send to So-and-So, for he 
makes a specialty of press castings and probably 
has a pattern, and knowing how to handle that 
work he will do it better for less money.” 

Did you ever hear of any printer, or I may 
say the average printer, refer you to any one 
else if you had any sort of a job using paper 
and ink? 

Not on your life. 

He may have one Gordon and a frame of 
type, and you might have a sixteen-page cata- 
logue, 9 by 12 inches in size, and* he would 
bid on the job, trusting to luck you wouldn’t 
call in a man with a cylinder, yet figuring Gordon 
work at 60 cents a thousand to get the job. 

Can you imagine Mr. Printer Man saying, 
“Well, Mr. Jones, that job isn’t built for my 
shop. Try Rogerson Press. They can print 
all sixteen pages at one impression, and I would 
have to try out two pages at a time on my small 
press, so they can save you money.” 


No, they don’t make them that way. 

Go to a drug store and ask for fly-paper, and 
they may refer you to a grocery store in the 
same block, but don’t ever expect a printer to 
mention the name of any other gentleman who 
seeks a living by the same dubious means, espe- 
cially when he knows you have a job. It can’t 
be done. 

And yet it should be done. I have three 
printers. One of them handles all big catalogue 
work. He has small presses also, but he keeps 
them busy on the small work that is always 
necessary in connection with catalogue runs. 
Another is very good, and specializes on ruled 
and printed forms, where accuracy and famil- 
iarity with that work can command a premium. 
I can beat his price with my third printer, whose 
specialty is quick, cheap Gordon runs; but I 
may save a dollar, and have a very particular - 
job slightly out of register, or skip a number, 
and the trouble that is caused can not be meas- 
ured in dollars at all. 

On the other hand, I wouldn’t ask No. 2 to 
run small, cheap house-forms for me, for his 
men, accustomed to careful handling of blank- 
book work, would have to charge me more for 
that class of work than it is worth to me, and 
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the extra care for which I must pay him is 
unnecessary on that work, where speed and 
price count. . 

And when I have envelopes to print, over 
ten thousand, I have another man who has an 
automatic envelope-press, and he prints them 
at a profit for about what the composition and 
make-ready would cost me anywhere else. 

Henry Ford discovered that practice in han- 
dling one class of work made proficiency and 
cut costs. In the specialization of printing the 
same is true. Note that those concerns whose 
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yearly profits spell success are the ones who 
have made one line of work their effort. 

Do not misunderstand. A plant can produce 
offset, rotogravure, colortype and flat-bed print- 
ing and make money; but you can not handle 
good grades of work with the same men who 
are turning out cheap work, and have good 
fine work, or good cheap work. It won’t mix. 

Select one line of endeavor, learn it well, do 
it well, and the ledger at the end of the year 
will tell you just how well you learned it, and 
just how proficiently it was done. 


THE MAKING OF A NEWSPAPER PRESS’ 


No. 5, Concluded—By LOUIS A. SCHMIDT 


HE location of the press in the press- 

room depends on the location of the 

paper-storage and mailing rooms. 

The delivery should, if possible, be 
near the mailing-room, or wherever the papers 
are to be delivered. The paper-roll end should 
be placed near the paper storage, or at least 
so that the rolls can be readily handled and 
placed in position on the press. Where the 
stereotype plates enter the pressroom should 
also be considered. The press should also be 
located, and the pressroom arranged, so that 
no cold draft strikes the press; in fact, the tem- 
perature in the pressroom should be as uniform 
as possible, as this will promote the good run- 
ning of the press in every respect. 

The drive of the press may be of various 
designs, but it is usually either a belt drive with 
a mechanical slow motion or a direct-connected 
motor drive, connected to the press either by 
means of gears or a chain. 

When a direct-connected motor is used, it 
should have a speed range sufficiently great to 
run the press at both fast speed and slow or 
threading speed. A so-called two-motor sys- 
tem, that is, a special small motor for the slow 
motion and large motor for the fast speed, is 
preferable. The starting or stopping of these 
motors should be done by means of push- 
buttons. These push-buttons can be placed at 


* Copyrighted, 1917, by Louis A. Schmidt, mechanical engineer 
with R. Hoe & Co., New York. 


different stations around the press, facilitating 
the starting and stopping of the press. 

When a belt drive is to be used the motive 
power can either be an electric motor or a 
steam engine. The drive should be arranged 
so that the press is started by a mechanical slow 
motion and gradually moved to full speed by 
shifting the belt slowly over from the loose to 
the tight pulley. 

The advantage of a direct-connected motor 
drive is that whenever the press stops the motor 
also stops, which of course means no consump- 
tion of electricity, while in most cases where a 
belt drive is used the motor keeps on running, 
consuming electricity for no return. 

With any kind of a drive the press should 
have an arrangement whereby it can be barred 
around by hand, and, in fact, every printing- 
unit should be provided with a barring hub 
either on the type or impression cylinder. This 
is quite an advantage when threading in paper 
or putting on new blankets. 

It is understood that in any press with more 
than one printing-unit the drive of the different 
units should be so arranged that each may be 
silenced at will or run independently of, the 
other units. Each unit, as well as the folder, 
should be provided with a pin-shearing device 
in the drive so that if, through any unforeseen 
occurrence, an accident should happen, the pins 
would shear off, thus disconnecting that portion 
of the press and preventing a break-down. 
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All driving equipments, no matter whether 
they are direct-connected motors or belt drives, 
should, if possible, be placed below the press- 
room floor so as to be out of the way and not 
interfere with the handling and running of the 
press. The pit in which the drive is to be 
placed should be roomy in order to provide 
access for lubricating or inspecting the drive. 
While most presses do not require a deep pit, 
it is usually preferable to make the pit about 
four feet deep, so that in case any repairing is 
to be done on the shafting or bearings below 
the bedplate of the press it can be easily ac- 
complished. All bearings below the bedplate 
should be of the self-oiling design so they will 
not need a daily looking after, but it should be 
made a strict rule that they must be refilled at 
certain regular intervals. 

The foundation for the press, as well as for 
the motor, should be strong enough so that 
after the press is erected there is no possibility 
of sagging. 

The press portion of any printing-press is, 
in most cases, considerably heavier than the 
folder portion. The press and folder are usu- 
ally connected by framework and shafting, and 
keeping these shafts, and, in fact, the whole 
machine, in perfect alignment is one of the 
principal conditions necessary to insure accu- 
rate working of the press. The foundation 
should, therefore, be so constructed that there 
is no possible chance for settling after the ma- 
chine is erected and running. 

The foundation can be built of either brick 
or concrete, or iron construction, so long as it 
is solid and absolutely rigid. It is preferable 
not to connect the press or motor foundation 
to the building foundation, so as to avoid any 
vibration being transferred to the building. 

When erecting the machine it is preferable 
to place the bedplate on iron wedges, which will 
greatly facilitate leveling the machine to get it 
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absolutely true. After this is accomplished, 
cement shouid be put between the bedplate and 
the top of the foundation, so that the bedplate 
is supported on it for its entire length. 

If the pressroom ceiling permits, it is quite 
an advantage to have a steel I-beam placed 
lengthwise of the center of the machine on the 
ceiling and projecting about four feet on either 
end of the press. This I-beam not only facili- 
tates the erecting of the press and the handling 
of the paper-rolls, but it also comes in handy 
when, for some reason,-a cylinder or other 
heavy part must be taken out of the press. 

There is one item in the handling of the 
newspaper-press to which sufficient attention 
has never been given, and that is, the proper 
stopping of the press. No matter for what 
reason the press is to be stopped, the quicker 
it stops the better it is, and this is particularly 
the case when the press has to be stopped on 
account of the breaking of a paper web or a 
so-called “windup.” Every unnecessary turn 
of the cylinders in stopping means about four 
feet of paper wasted for each of the webs run- 
ning through the press, and a prompt stop 
therefore means a great saving of paper. To 
accomplish this, brakes should be provided not 
only on the motor but also on the cylinders. 

Provision should also be made for stopping 
the press automatically whenever one of the 
webs break. 

One thing which helps materially to insure 
good running of the press, but which is quite 
often neglected, is cleanliness. A press should 
be well cleaned after the edition is run off, 
preferably with compressed air, to remove all 
dust, dirt and pulp. All superfluous oil should 
also be wiped off, and, in fact, the whole press- 
room should be put in a clean and neat con- 
dition. The great importance of this can not 
be too strongly impressed both on the publisher 
and the pressman. 


“T hold every man a debtor to his profession, from the 
which, as men of course do seek to receive countenance and 
profit, so ought they of duty to endeavor themselves, by way 
of amends, to be a help and ornament thereunto.”’— Bacon. 
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BUSINESS’BUILDING IDEAS FOR THE PRINTERY 


By ROBERT F. SALADE 


VEN the most prosperous business re- 
quires a stimulant on occasions, else 
it may fall into ill health and need 
expensive remedies to resuscitate it. 

Following are a few practical business-building 
ideas which various master printers have applied 
successfully, and while all of the plans may not 
be original to the reader, no doubt a description 
of them will lead up to development of broader 
methods. 

Recently, when business became very inactive, 
the proprietor of a medium-sized job-printery 
decided to send out a set of selected samples of 
printing to every business house in his locality. 
First, he studied over the plan deeply, with the 
idea of choosing an assortment of specimens 
which would appeal to the average smaller 
buyer of commercial printing. Finally, he con- 
. cluded that the following combination would be 
very popular: Letter-head, 8% by 11, black 
ink; envelope, size 634, black ink; bill-head, 
size 4, black ink; business card, medium size, 
black ink; blotter, 614 by 314, with two-color 
illustration. 

After the list of specialties had been decided 
on, the printer figured over various stocks so as 
to select that which would be moderately priced 
as well as of fair quality. The stock determined, 
prices were ascertained for large quantities, al- 
lowing sufficient margin for changes in the mar- 
ket, of course. Then the printer wrote some 
dummy copy, and prepared simple but beautiful 
layouts for the specimens. Several thousand 
copies of each sample were printed, good typog- 
raphy, ink and presswork being applied. A 
neatly arranged circular was printed, containing 
matter reading somewhat like this: ‘“‘ Big oppor- 
tunity for progressive business concerns — spe- 
cial combination offer: 1,000 letter-heads, 1,000 
envelopes, 1,000 bill-heads, 1,000 business cards, 
1,000 blotters. Your own copy, and stock and 
printing like samples herewith. All for ’ 
Or, any of the specialties may be ordered singly 
at rates printed on each specimen.” 

As stated on the circular, each sample con- 
tained an individual price for 1,000 each; thus, 


if a patron did not care to order the entire com- 
bination set, he could order any of the specials 
singly. Circulars and sets of specimens were 
neatly folded and inserted in large envelopes 
which had been addressed to business houses in 
the locality. Names and addresses had been 
compiled from the classified sections of the tele- 
phone directories. The matter was mailed as 
second class. 

Two days after the samples had been distrib- 
uted, the printer received several orders for the 
“combination offer,” and on the day following 
a lot of additional business arrived. Thereafter, 
covering a period of some months, orders of the 
“*Special’’ were received in every mail, and with 
these often came orders for other printing not 
listed in the unique offer. The advertising also 
led up to numerous telephone calls for the 
printer to visit prospective buyers in regard to 
special work, and much new business was secured 
in this way. 

So successful did the venture prove, the 
printer thought it a good plan to mail out a 
repeat quantity of the special offer samples, and 
this was done, with appreciable results. Subse- 
quently, various other combination offers were 
planned and sample sets of them distributed. 
Eventually a substantial business was by these 
means built up again, and to-day this plant is 
very active on a class of small work that is easy 
to produce and which brings in a fair profit. 

It is a peculiar fact that some printers hardly 
ever send out any publicity matter for their own 
business. This for the reason that they have in 
time gained a lot of regular trade, and the 
orders have been coming so steadily that there 
appears to be no necessity for advertising to any 
extent. But it often happens that the bottom 
suddenly drops out of business in a place of this 
class; then comes the need of some reconstruc- 
tive, business-building plans, and, as the pro- 
prietors have had little experience in publicity 
affairs, much valuable time is lost and a lot of 
money is spent in weak advertising methods 
before the business is finally nursed back to 


health. 
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It seems evident, then, that every printing- 
concern should keep its name and specialties con- 
stantly before the public, no matter how much 
regular business it may have, and at times little 
advertising campaigns should be tried out, with 
the idea of having the sales-building department 
firmly organized in case orders suddenly become 
scarce. Preparedness is just as essential for 
the printing business as for any other business. 
Every printer should be prepared to win a lot of 
new orders when they may be most needed, and 
the best way to do this is to keep advertising 
through mediums which have proved to be effec- 
tive. 

For a number of years a certain master 
printer has been mailing to customers, and to 
prospective patrons, unique motto or wall 
cards, set up in attractive typographical style, 
containing well-known maxims, proverbs, fa- 
mous quotations of great men, etc. These cards 
are worked up into good color-schemes, each 
being of a different typographical design — any 
one of them being beautiful and sufficiently inter- 
esting for the recipient to hang it upon the wall. 
No matter how active this printer’s plant may 
be, he makes it a rule to have a new issue of the 
cards mailed out quarterly. People have formed 
the habit of looking for the novelty in due 
course, and they are always expecting something 
different in this line, very rarely being disap- 
pointed. To give an idea of the copy matter, a 
recent card was inscribed somewhat as follows: 

“Poor Richard says: ‘If you would know the 
value of money, go and try to borrow some; for 
he that goes a-borrowing goes a-sorrowing!’ 
(One thousand motto cards like this, containing 
your advertisement instead of ours, 
Here’s good publicity for you. Everybody likes 
these cards. Special rates for regular issue.)”’ 

Through having the price per thousand 
printed on each card, enough orders for the 
novelty are secured to more than pay for the 
cost of the printer’s advertising, and, in addi- 
tion, not a few orders for the general run of 
work are secured by this medium as well. Mainly 
through these cards this printer’s name and his 
establishment have become favorably known to 
practically every business man of the city. Now, 
if a very dull period happened to invest his place, 
and if it became essential for the proprietor to 
start a general advertising campaign, every 
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piece of printed matter he would send out would 
receive out-of-the-ordinary attention, simply be- 
cause the office is already well known and has 
won a reputation for fine work through the reg- 
ular output of the wall-cards, which are printed 
in an excellent manner. 

Another master printer, owner of a small 
establishment producing a high grade of job and 
commercial work, has built up a profitable spe- 
cialty in church printing, Christmas and Easter 
service cards being leading features. These ser- 
vice cards are worked up in beautiful typog- 
raphy, printed in rich colors and pleasing designs 
suitable for joyous church celebrations such as 
Christmas and Easter. Orders for the cards are 
secured previous to the holidays, so that the 
order of services, musical program, and so forth, 
can be arranged for each church ordering. The 
same border, illustration and color-scheme are 
used for the cards for each holiday, the only 
changes being in the text-matter and name of 
church. These service cards, being both beauti- 
ful and useful, and thus something that recipients 
will save and treasure from year to year, have 
become exceedingly popular, many pastors being 
broad enough to recognize the advertising ad- 
vantages derived from a distribution of them. 

This printer has planned a number of “‘stock”’ 
specialties which readily sell to church officials. 
For example, for every Christmas and Easter 
he has made up a quantity of envelopes for offer- 
ings, printed in attractive style in appropriate 
designs and colors. Samples of these are mailed 
to the rectors of the various churches, along 
with a price-list which gives special rates for 
larger quantities, and a circular calls attention 
to the fact that beautiful envelopes like the speci- 
men would awaken wider interest in the collec- 
tion. Thus, numerous orders are received for 
the special containers ahead of each holiday, and 
the imprinting is done with easy changes in the 
form. 

Not every master printer is trained in adver- 
tising writing, but many printers have natural 
ability in this direction gained through their 
wide experience in handling all kinds of copy, 
and often this knowledge could be turned to 
good advantage. If you have an idea for the 
making of a clever booklet, folder, leaflet, or 
something of this sort, suitable for the publicity 
of a retail shoe dealer, a groceryman, druggist 
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or hardware dealer, for illustration, perfect the 
plan in complete dummy form; write some good, 
clear, interesting copy for it, then see how easily 
it will sell. It is surprising what the resourceful 
printer can accomplish in the way of original 
_ advertising ideas when he devotes the necessary 
time and thought to the subject. 

This calls to mind how one printer “ created” 
a substantial order for his establishment when 
business was unusually quiet: Near his plant a 
beautiful bank building had just been erected, 
and the people of the neighborhood were highly 
pleased over the splendid architecture and the 
fine appearance of the structure in general. 
Through all this a selling suggestion came to the 
printer. First, he consulted a commercial pho- 
tographer and ascertained the cost of some fine 
photographs of the bank’s interior and exterior. 
Then he made up an attractive dummy for a 
brochure, prepared layouts for the proposed 
illustrations and typographical arrangement, 
and wrote a simple but live article for the book- 
let. Being familiar with the history of the bank, 
its purpose and its general scope, he found it an 
easy matter to write a story that would no doubt 
make a strong appeal to the bank officials as well 
as to the public. 

Armed with the dummy brochure, copy, etc., 
the printer asked for an interview with the presi- 
dent of the institution. This was granted, and 
immediately the president saw the original ma- 
terial concerning the new bank’s welfare he 
became all attention. The printer politely ex- 
plained how valuable publicity of this character 
would be; how the public, being already inter- 
ested in the beautiful building, would be pleased 
to have a brochure giving a history of the bank’s 
foundation and success, and exhibiting a number 
of fine photographic views of the structure. 

With such a powerful argument it is not re- 
markable to state that the printer soon walked 
out of the bank with an order for several thou- 
sand of the booklets. Here an idea was the 
means of landing a profitable piece of business, 
which, under other circumstances, might not 
have developed at all. Since this happening, the 
printer has perfected many additional business- 
building ideas of the class, and these plans have 
been the means of keeping his plant active on a 
much better grade of work than formerly. 

During slack periods every printer should 
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have prepared inexpensive varieties of bright 
advertising matter that can be mailed out at any 
time of the year. Envelope-slips, small folders, 
leaflets and mailing-cards can be produced at 
small cost by using up odds and ends of stock. 
Each issue of such advertising could be devoted 
to some specialty of the house, and it is well to 
keep the public, and even regular customers, in- 
formed of these specialties, or they may soon be 
forgotten. Publicity of this character requires 
but little original copy-writing; thus it is not dif- 
ficult for any printer to put some live “selling 
talk” in type. 

Concerning a specialty, for example, one of 
the envelope-slips could read somewhat like this: 
“Shipping Labels—— Let us prepare something 
‘ different’ for you in this line. A neatly designed 
shipping label in rich colors will make an attrac- 
tive advertisement for you. Write for samples.” 

In this way the customer’s or possible-buyer’s 
attention is directed to the various lines of print- 
ing in a special manner. More interest can be 
directed to things which are not actually “ spe- 
cials” by classing them as “specialties.” For 
illustration: Drug labels, calendars, wedding 
invitations, tailors’ sample-cards, window pla- 
cards, house-organs—things that any efficient 
printing-plant can turn out—can be advertised 
separately on the envelope-stuffers, mailing- 
cards, leaflets, etc., and thus there is always a 
variety of goods to talk about. 

Small display-cards in the classified sections 
of the telephone directories form good publicity 
for the printing-plant that produces a general 
line of work. Often the business man is in a rush 
for some printing, and in looking over the tele- 
phone book, he selects the printer’s name that is 
easiest to find. And, then, regular customers 
like to find the name and telephone number of 
their printer at first glance. A display-card of 
this kind is certainly worth its cost. 

Newspaper advertising has proved profitable 
to many printers, and not a few have found 
street-car publicity to bring excellent results. 
This is not surprising, when it is considered that 
all buyers of printing read the newspapers and 
use the street cars. Without question, all kinds 
of effective advertising are as valuable for the 
master printer as for any other business man, 
and the printer who is doing little or no adver- 
tising is setting a bad example for his patrons. 








What Printers Always Have Stood For, and Always Will Stand For. 
Drawn by John T. Nolf, ex-printer. 
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AS a nation, we are now face to face with the 
greatest crisis in our history. It has been evident 
for some time past that the present situation 
could not long be avoided. What the year will 
bring forth, no one can tell. All of our resources 
must be utilized to the fullest extent to bring 
about a successful culmination of the conflict we 
are now entering. Business must be carried for- 
ward, though its path will be beset by many diffi- 
culties. Economy must be practiced all along the 
line, and we printers will be called upon to bear 
our share of the burden. Whatever our personal 
opinions may be, they must be set aside for the 
broader view — the future welfare of our nation, 
and its preservation for coming generations. 
Printers have always been in the forefront in the 
struggle for liberty. Printing has always been 
one of the most potent factors in the progress of 
mankind. We are positive we express the atti- 
tude of the entire industry when we say that 
printers will in no way be found wanting in the 
present crisis. 





THE rapid advance in the printing industry 
during the past few years has brought about an 
urgent need — a need for trained men, men capa- 
ble of directing the affairs of plants, large or 
small, in a manner that will bring about the 
greatest efficiency. We do not believe it would 
be making too broad a statement to say that the 
demand for men of this character is on the in- 
crease, and that greater opportunities will be 
opened to them in the future than ever before in 
the history of the industry. As we view the 
future, not only printing, but every line of indus- 
try, will be forced to demand a greater coédrdina- 
tion of all branches. The call will come for men 
who have the knowledge of the mechanical depart- 
ments, together with a thorough understanding 
of the business end, in order to bring about this 
coérdination. Ranking among the leading indus- 
tries of the country, printing stands in a peculiar 
position. No industry can be said to be more 
necessary to all other industries than printing, 
yet probably no other industry is beset by so many 
pitfalls. Being a commodity that can not be man- 
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ufactured in advance of sale, printing presents 
many difficult problems. It is logical, therefore, 
that the men best fitted to overcome those prob- 
lems are those who have spent years in the me- 
chanical departments, mastering the various 
processes entering into the production of printed 
matter, and who have supplemented their work 
with the study of business management. 





“INTELLIGENT advertising, properly con- 
structed and put out in sufficient volume, is ca- 
pable of doing much more than most of us trouble 
or care to realize and acknowledge. . .. . 
A sound and solid proposition, advertised cor- 
rectly, can not fail to be an unbounded success, 
and the more advertising it gets the bigger suc- 
cess it will be.” This pithy statement is taken 
from an article entitled “It Can Be Done,” 
appearing in a recent issue of Impressions —A 
Magazine of Character, received regularly from 
across the water — Edinburgh, Scotland, to be 
exact. Printers have a large part in the creation 
of advertising matter, yet many are acknowl- 
edged failures when it comes to advertising their 
own businesses. We have been hearing and read- 
ing a great deal about advertising advertising ; 
why should we not hear and read more about 
advertising the production of advertising matter, 
or, in other words, advertising printing? As in 
other lines of business, the most successful con- 
cerns are those that are constantly keeping their 
names and wares before the public, so the most 
successful printers to-day are those who are con- 
stantly keeping their names and service before 
the business world. A consistent and persistent 
campaign of publicity should be conducted by 
every printing-office. Spasmodic advertising is 
generally fruitless. The constant dropping of 
water wears away the mighty stone — and while 
returns from advertising may not be immediate, 
it is only by continually keeping the name and 
character of your business before the buyers of 
your product that success is assured. This fact 
is emphasized in an article, “ How a Printer Is 
Keeping Ahead of Rising Costs,” on another page. 
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From a Buyer of Printing. 


The following contribution from a buyer of 
printing presents a condition that should receive 
serious consideration: 

“Three months ago a young man came into 
my Office soliciting my printing business. Know- 
ing something of him, I asked what equipment he 
had, and learned he was operating his own shop 
of two job-presses with automatic feeders and 
one large job-press without a feeder. His figures 
told me that he was not familiar with the many 
pitfalls for which a young man must watch when 
he engages in the printing business, yet he 
resented my telling him that he could not do 
business and make a decent living at his prices. 

“Within the week that same young man 
approached my desk with a proposition for me 
to open up a shop of my own, hire him to run it 
and produce my own printing at cost, making a 
profit on solicited work. Another talk revealed 
this not unusual, but certainly deplorable, condi- 
tion of affairs: “ The value of his shop, as set by 
the concern from which he bought, was $2,500. 
He had had possession three months or longer. 
In that time his total cash outlay, so far as pay- 
ments on the plant were concerned, was $100. 

“He had deluded himself into thinking for 
three months that he was making money, and did 
not discover until the second payment was due 
that he had laid aside nothing for that payment, 
nothing for depreciation, nothing for insurance. 
He had done some work, paid a man to do his 
presswork, set all his own type, working until 
eleven o’clock some nights, paid the rent, and still 
had some left, and thought he had made money. 

“For three months he had averaged twelve 
hours a day at work, had bought no new clothes, 
laid aside nothing, and had no larger equity in the 
plant than he had to start with. 

“Why is it made so easy for young men not 
equipped with business knowledge enough to con- 
duct a business, to enter into a business that 
should be one of the best prepared-for businesses 
in the commercial world to-day? 

“Tt is a question that should be brought up 
for very serious consideration. Such conditions 
are a menace to well-organized business, and one 
who has grown up in the printing-trade can not 
but feel sorry for the young man who will go into 
such business unequipped, and waste away what 
savings he may have accumulated by hard work. 

“ Unknowingly, perhaps, it is he that is mak- 
ing the trade what it is to-day — unknowingly, 
perhaps, but surely. I can not see my way clear 
to take advantage of the lack of knowledge of a 
man of that sort in the purchase of his product 
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of which I am in need, yet many do, and in so 
doing the standard of production is lowered in 
the mad rush to produce something cheaper, and 
cheaper, and cheaper, until, unwittingly, half the 
printers are producing work for a bare ten per 
cent over the cost of stock. 

“Ts there no solution to this seemingly in- 
creasing, deplorable condition? ” 





A Step in the Right Direction. 

During a meeting of some of the smaller print- 
ers in one of the larger cities, the discussion 
brought out the fact that there was over one hun- 
dred per cent difference in the cost per hour for 
composition, presswork, etc., upon which esti- 
mates were being based, with no system or figures 
to determine the facts. 

This merely bears out the statements that 
have been so oft repeated, to the effect that many 
printers — as well as other merchants — are car- 
rying on their businesses blindly, not knowing 
the actual cost of the various operations entering 
into the manufacture of their product. That such 
a condition should exist to-day, after all the effort 
that has been put forth to awaken printers to a 
realization of the need of knowing the cost of 
production, seems almost impossible. 

It is to the credit of the printers referred to 
that an organization was formed and steps imme- 
diately taken to remedy this condition. The first 
action taken was the adoption, for temporary use, 
of a tentative cost per hour from statistics com- 
piled by other printers’ organizations during the 
past few years. In the meantime an effort is 
being made to have every printer in that city 
use a cost system for the months of May and 
June and submit a statement showing his cost of 
operation. The various statements will be com- 
piled into a composite statement showing the 
average cost per hour for that entire city. 

The action taken by these printers could well 
be duplicated by those in many other cities. The 
outcome of such concerted action would be highly 
beneficial to all participating and to the industry 
at large. The cry of unfair competition, slashing 
prices, etc., has been heard on all sides, and it 
will continue just so long as there are those in 
the industry who have not taken the necessary 
steps to ascertain the actual cost of production. 
The cost system will by no means prove a sure 
cure for all the evils that exist; it is certain, 
though, that with the universal use of the cost 
system the principal evil, ruinous price-cutting, 
will be eliminated to a very large extent. Com- 
petition would then be more on the basis of effi- 
ciency, ability to render service, and quality. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
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mous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give their names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 


SYSTEMATIC ROUTINE OF JOB THROUGH SHOP. 
To the Editor: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., March 28, 1917. 

The article by James J. Finnegan, in the February 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER (page 617), entitled “ Time 
Saved in the Pressroom,” makes me think it might prove 
of interest to know of the system employed in a printing- 
office out on the Pacific coast. 

The plant is of medium size, and comprises an art de- 
partment, composing-room, two linotypes, two cylinder 
presses, eight platen presses, bronzer, embossing-press, 
die-cutter, and folding, roughing and stamping machines. 
It employs an average of fifty people. 

The job tag is fully prepared by clerks in the office 
and then passed to the superintendent, who checks up all 
the items, and orders stock or engravings if not already 
on hand. The job is next given to the foreman of the 
composing-room, who has it set up and read; and then the 
proof is sent out, if one is required by the customer. 

As the customer, upon receiving proof, may make 
changes in size or quantity, we would not think it advisa- 
ble to cut the stock or lock up the form until the proof 
has been returned with his O. K. Another reason is that 
when work is done for out-of-town customers the proof is 
out a week or more. At time of writing there were fif- 
teen proofs out, which would mean that fifteen forms 
would be tied up requiring a special rack; and we all 
know that room, chases, quoins and furniture are scarce 
articles in nine out of ten printing-offices. 

As soon as the proof is returned by the author, the 
foreman makes out full cutting instructions and passes 
the job tag to the stock clerk, who gives the stock to the 
stock cutter. It is then cut, checked off as cut, and placed 
on the pressroom table with the number of the job on it. 
The job tag is then returned to the composing-room fore- 
man, who in turn gives it out to the stoneman, to be locked 
up and placed in the live rack as ready for press. 

The pressroom foreman always finds the stock on the 
table, as no form is ever locked up before the stock is cut. 
After the form is printed the job tag is forwarded to the 
man in charge of the delivery, who lets it lay on drying 
trays until the appointed time for delivery. If there is 
bindery work to be done, he sends it to the bindery in time 
so that it will be finished as promised. 

Another thing worthy of mention is our method of 
selecting stock. A file and sample of all stock and the 
number of sheets we have on hand is kept in the office, 
and is always shown to a customer first, thereby obviating 
the necessity of purchasing stock for a job, as we carry 
a large variety. We can usually supply the wants out of 
stock on hand. We buy in large quantities, thereby get- 
ting benefit of price, and also save the time lost in wait- 
ing for the stock to be delivered by the paper-dealers, which 


seldom happens, as stock, if not on hand, is ordered as 
soon as a job is taken in, and is usually at the cutting- 
machine awaiting the cutting instructions. 

Each morning the stock clerk deducts the stock used 
the day previous from the stock on hand, thereby keeping 
the office file up to date, which in turn acts as an inven- 
tory of stock on hand in case of fire. 

Each month, as the current market quotations come 
from the wholesalers, the price of the stock is checked up 
and is sold at prevailing figures irrespective of what it 
was purchased for, and as the prices have been advancing 
rapidly this has been a great boon to us. 

The waste or cut-offs of stock is treated in the same 
manner. A file of all scraps and the number of pieces is 
kept up and deductions made daily, and the stock charged 
for the same as if cut from full sheets. The stock clerk 
keeps the pieces in packages, and each package has a num- 
ber so that it can be easily found. This method keeps the 
scrap pile down to a minimum, and nearly all waste is 
utilized in time. CHARLES F. WOLTERS. 

QUALITY EQUIPMENT PAYS. 
To the Editor: BATESVILLE, IND., March 20, 1917. 

It is with some temerity that I address thus boldly the 
audience to which THE INLAND PRINTER caters, for my 
knowledge of printing is but slight in comparison with 
that of hundreds of its readers. While it is, in fact, more 
with the purchasing of printed matter that I have been 
identified, the following remarks may be none the less 
valuable. My association with the advertising business 
dates back longer than I now care to think of, and has 
included service in Wall street houses encrusted with half 
a century of conservatism, with booming automobile-tire 
makers, and with metropolitan advertising agencies. 
Added to this has been considerable experience in cost, 
efficiency and organization work for corporations and pri- 
vate firms. 

In all this work I have necessarily come into rather 
close contact with printing-offices in cities both large and 
small. Viewing their equipment from the standpoint 
naturally adduced by reason of the experience detailed 
above, I have been inevitably led to a knowledge of the 
factors that contribute to good typography and good 
service. 

It is in the matter of mechanical equipment that there 
has been driven home to me in the most forcible manner 
the fact that the printer, unlike almost every other user of 
intricate and precise machinery, is content in some in- 
stances to purchase equipment that is not of the first 
grade. 

It is all very well for printers to talk about asking 
first-class prices for their work, but I know from what I 
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have seen of their offices and their product that first-class 
work can not be turned out with second-class machinery. 
While the merits of various processes and systems may 
still offer points for discussion, there are among the mak- 
ers of printing and composing-room machinery definite 
and non-debatable grades. 

There are manufacturing firms, well founded and with 
years of successful and unbroken experience behind them, 
marketing products that represent the highest attainment 
in their particular branch of the art and capable of doing 
the highest class of work. Printers can not expect to pro- 
vide their customers with high-class, high-price work 
when printing-room or composing-room machines are used 
which do not measure up to standard. 

There is another important aspect of this situation. 
The machines that are of the finest construction, the most 
advanced design, are turned out by firms securely in- 
trenched financially and able and anxious to extend to 
responsible printers extremely favorable terms of pay- 
ment and an unlimited amount of invaluable service. I 
have more than once placed an order with a printer that 
was higher in price for the reason that I felt secure in 
the quality of the work that would be delivered and knew 
that there would be no delays or difficulties while the job 
was going through, owing to the fact that this office’s 
first-class equipment was backed up by great and efficient 
organizations. 

The thought I am most anxious to impress upon those 
who may read these lines is that the result of my expe- 
rience as a purchaser of printed matter has inevitably 
resulted in my adhering to an adamant rule of placing all 
my orders with printers whose equipment I know to be the 
finest obtainable. When my president or the Board of 
Directors question the matter of cost, I have an unassail- 
able argument in our own shops. We ask higher than the 
average price for our products, but we know that we not 
only employ first-class material, but the very finest tools 
and fabricating devices that the market affords. We serve 
our customers and ask our price with full confidence by 
reason of this fact —and the wise printer may profit by 
the example. Quality equipment pays. 

H. S. SPENCER. 





MAINTAINING ADVERTISING RATES. 
To the Editor: HOLDEN, Mo., April 2, 1917. 

Recently I received a request from a western milling 
company for advertising rates. I replied with my rate- 
card — never mind the figures—and soon received the 
following reply: 

“Of the 140 northern Missouri newspapers carrying 
our plate, we find the average net rate they ask to be only 
4% cents per inch per thousand circulation, or somewhat 
lower than the rate your letter names.” 

I immediately wrote the milling company to this effect: 

“T have your favor of recent date and thank you for 
your continued consideration. I do not doubt for a mo- 
ment that 140 chumps in Missouri are willing to sell space 
at 4% cents per inch per thousand. I know of one chump 
with 3,500 circulation who sells space for 12 cents to 17 
cents per inch — whenever he can get the latter figure. 

“Perhaps you have noticed the recent statement that 
over 800 country newspapers have gone to the wall in the 
past few months, due to the high price of paper? Kindly 
tell me how many mills have failed since the war began 
on account of the phenomenal price of wheat. So far as 
my wife’s household accounts show, the mill “ rate-card ” 
has been highly variable all the time, somewhat similar to 
the papermaker’s “ rate-card.” Why, then, are country 
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newspapers failing because of a rise in paper practically 
no greater than that of wheat? 

“The answer is obvious. Cost experts have found that 
the average cost per inch of the legal allotment of adver- 
tising space in a well-conducted country weekly news- 
paper is in the region of 11 cents. You can readily figure 
the “ profit” there is at 4% cents. 

“Tf The Progress must “ go broke,” it will go cheer- 
fully, maintaining a living rate and doing without adver- 
tising rather than working itself to death “selling” 
unprofitable space. 

“Tf you wish to do business with a red-blooded news- 
paper, The Progress will be pleased to receive your 
orders.” C. L. HoBart. 





SPEAK FOR IT. 
Photograph by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 


TRY THIS ON YOUR PIANO! 

If you are a thirteen-em operator, try to see if you can 
“hang up ” with this kind of stuff. It came along with the 
copy for one of the papers we print: 

“Tn promulgating your esoteric cogitations or articu- 
lating your superficial sentimentalities and amicable or 
philosophic observations, beware of platitudinous ponder- 
osity. 

“Let your conversational communications possess a 
clarified conciseness and a compacted comprehensiveness 
and cogency. Eschew all conglomerations of flatulent gar- 
rulity and affectations. Let your extemporaneous descant- 
ings and unpremeditated expatiations have intelligibility 
and veracious vivacity without bombast; sedulously avoid 
polysyllabic profundity, pompous prolixity, verbosity and 
vapidity. 

“In other words, talk plainly, briefly, naturally. Say 
what you mean, mean what you say, and don’t use big 
words.”— The Linotype Bulletin. 
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The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of 
knowledge concerning the best methods of getting results. 


Gasoline Burner Gives Trouble. 


Theodore J. Boyce, of Covington, Tennessee, writes in 
part as follows: “I had an experience with a warped 
dome on a gasoline burner. This dome did not have good 
contact with the burner plate and as a result back-firing 
occurred. After securing a close fit on these parts, and 
screwing the dome down tight, the trouble was not expe- 
rienced again.” 


Operator Causes the Bending of Matrices. 


An Oklahoma operator writes: ‘ We have been hav- 
ing some trouble with our No. 15 linotype, or, rather, with 
the matrices. I am sending two of the matrices to give 
you a better idea of our trouble. You will notice that 
the top of the lower inside lug (on the mold side of the 
matrix) is bent to the left. I can not locate the cause 
The matrices give trouble by sticking in the channels of 
the magazine. The bending seems to have begun several 
months ago. I thought I could work it out myself, but 
am ready to give up. I have not been able to locate the 
cause and am in hopes that you will be able to enlighten 
me regarding the cause and the proper remedy. I have 
watched THE INLAND PRINTER Machine Composition De- 
partment to see if I could gain any information that 
would enable me to locate the trouble, but have found 
nothing that touches on trouble of this character.” 

Answer.— We note what you state regarding these 
matrices, but are unable to find the ears bent as you 
describe. The matrices are returned for your further 
examination. The cause of thin matrices bending on the 
back lower lug may be due to the operator sending the line 
up with undue force. This causes a matrix on the left 
end of the line to be elevated a trifle. When the matrix 
advances as far as the line-delivery channel, the lower 
lug strikes the rail, and is often bent — but always toward 
the right, and not to the left, as you describe. The “i,” 
“1,” and other characters of similar thickness, are the 
most commonly damaged. 


Ventilation of Composing-Rooms. 

The foreman of a Texas newspaper writes: ‘“ Please 
send me any information you have on the ventilation of 
composing-rooms, especially as regards the piping of lino- 
type machines.” 

Answer.—The approved method of ventilation of work- 
shops is by forced draft, using air that is washed. It 
involves a heavy expenditure for equipment, and for that 
reason there are very few printing-plants employing this 
method. Another and less expensive plan is to have an 
air shaft of sufficient capacity equipped with an exhaust 
fan, driven by a motor. Every floor of the plant is con- 
nected to this air shaft. The exhaust fan has sufficient 
speed to cause a constant current of air to be drawn 
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through the opening, which is usually cut through close to 
the ceiling of each department or floor. The withdrawal 
of gas and latent heat from the melting-pots and burners 
of type and slug casting machines is brought about by a 
forced-draught system. An exhaust fan, driven by a 
motor, is connected to galvanized sheet-metal pipes of 
sufficient diameter to carry off the spent gas from the 
machines. The terminal of the pipe is to the open air. 
The pipe of each machine is equipped with a hood that 
extends quite close to the chimney of the metal-pot. The 
heat and gas emanating from the chimney of the pot is 
withdrawn by the draft created by the fan. This method 
is employed on the machines in The Henry O. Shepard 
plant and has the approval of the Illinois State Board of 
Factory Inspection. We will furnish diagrams and fur- 
ther information to any one desiring details. 


Slugs of Unequal Height. 


An Illinois operator writes: “I am sending you by 
parcel post two slugs for your examination on which there 
is quite a variance in height of the ends. This necessi- 
tates an underlay when printing ‘ double-up’ slugs. The 
machine is a Model 8, and is equipped with an electric 
metal-pot. The mouthpiece was removed at some time 
and has not been correctly replaced. The wedge has been 
broken off and does not extend the full length of the 
mouthpiece, causing a slight leak. Does an electric pot 
require asbestos packing around the mouth? The 
distributor-box screws on both machines have been 
twisted off.” 

Answer.— When the height of a slug varies, the first 
thought is in reference to the back trimming-knife, which 
may need resetting. Before this is done, examine the 
mold and see that the face of both the cap and base are 
in alignment. This is one of the first necessary steps to 
secure slugs of proper height. See that the mold-banking 
screws are as tight as you can get them. Remove all 
metal from face and back of mold and from the vise jaw. 
In adjusting the back trimming-knife, see that there is 
no metal adhering on the back of the mold. Set the knife 
to a light bearing on the back of the mold and tighten 
the banking screws. These should remain tight during 
the subsequent operations of adjustment. Set a cap. line 
about fifteen picas in length and cast a slug, and meas- 
ure it on both ends when the slug becomes cold. Adjust 
the screws so that a fifteen-em slug will measure .918 
inch on each end. Another point to remember is that 
on a water-cooled disk the three screws that hold the 
circular plate in front of the disk should be driven up 
tight with a piece of brass. If these screws become loose, 
the height of slugs will vary. To repair the mouthpiece 
leak, clean off the metal around the place where it leaks. 
Turn off the heat and allow the pot to become cold. When 
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it is “dead” cold, add some salt to printers’ lye, about 
three teaspoonfuls to a pint, soak a cloth or sponge in 
this solution and apply to the leaky place. Continue 
operation until the place is well moistened with the solu- 
tion. Allow it to dry by evaporation, and if the crystals 
of this solution form in the seam you will not have any 
further trouble. Asbestos may be applied around the 
front end of the crucible, but it must not interfere with 
the forward movement of the metal-pot. Mix the pow- 
dered asbestos to the consistency of bread dough and apply 
to the openings around the front of crucible when the pot 
is cold. Smooth off the surface with a wet sponge. We 
do not know what screws you refer to in last sentence. 


The Releasing of Matrices. 


A Massachusetts printer writes: “I have a Model 8 
machine and the escapements are continually sticking. I 
removed the pawls, cleaned them thoroughly and rubbed 
them with graphite, and in two days they began to stick 
again. By using gasoline frequently they work fairly well. 
When I touch a key the front pawl drops and stays there. 
I clean matrices and magazine often, but it does not stop 
the trouble. There do not seem to be any burrs on the 
pawls. I tried increasing tension of verge spring, but with 
no effect, and put in new springs, but it was useless. A 
solution of this trouble will be gratefully accepted.” 

Answer.— We are of the opinion that the trouble is 
not due to the action of the verges. To test for the cause, 
try the keys after the channels are empty and observe if 
any of the pawls act as you have described. It may be 
possible that the distributor-screws or other parts allow 
oil to foul the lugs of the matrices, which cause them to 
act in that manner. If you wish to try out our suggestions 
you may run out the first compartment of the magazine, 
which will include all of the channels from “e” to “ p.” 
Place the matrices on their edge on a galley. Take a green- 
rubber eraser and with it clean the edges of matrices and 
ears. When this is done, take a brush and polish the edges 
with dry graphite. Turn the matrices over and treat the 
other edges in the same manner. This will insure that the 
matrices are as clean as they should be. The next step is 
to take a clean cloth, moisten it a trifle with gasoline and 
clean the thread of each of the distributor-screws near 
the distribution-box. The thread of these screws should 
always be free from oil. When this is done, remove the 
magazine and with the magazine-brush clean all dust from 
the empty compartment. The proper brushing of the chan- 
nels will leave them free from dust. Afterward, a small 
amount of dry graphite may be used on the brush, which 
will tend to polish the channels. This will reduce the fric- 
tion to a minimum and permit the matrices to slide freely. 
Before placing the magazine on the machine again, remove 
the escapement and move the plungers to see if any of them 
fail to return by spring action to normal position. If you 
find any of them working hard, you should remove the 
flat strip, polish it well with a piece of crocus cloth, and 
then graphite its surface. Remove any plunger that ap- 
pears to bind and see if it shows signs of being bent. If 
so, straighten the one that is bent, or put in one that is 
straight. Graphite the exposed plungers and then return 
the plate to its position. Put in the escapement and try 
the keys before returning the magazine to place. When 
a test of the verge action shows that the verges act prop- 
erly, put on the magazine. Before putting the matrices 
back in the magazine, take the magazine-brush and put a 
small amount of graphite on its bristles; run the brush 
back and forth through the jaws of the first elevator and 
those of the line-delivery channel. This is done to remove 
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any grease that might possibly be there. Run the matrices 
in and try the keys of the characters that previously gave 
trouble. If our diagnosis is correct, you should not be 
troubled again in that manner. 


Metal Fringes Around Mold-Cell. 


A Minnesota publisher writes as follows: “ What is 
the cause of the following named troubles: Just after a 
line is cast, and just before slug touches the back knife, 
instead of just the jets and cross vents showing, the bot- 
tom of the whole slug is covered with a thin coat of metal, 
and, therefore, when the slug is ejected, a fin appears on 
bottom of the slug. If the mouthpiece is wiped clean a 
few perfect slugs will appear and then the same old story, 
a thin cake of metal appearing on bottom of slug. What 
causes back squirts, and can they be stopped by deepening 
the vents? ” 

Answer.— A slug should have accompanied the letter. 
It would enable us to form a more definite opinion as to 
the causes that produce the trouble you describe. As mat- 
ters stand, we suggest that you clean the back of the mold 
around the cell with a sharp piece of brass rule. Keep the 
back mold-wiper pressed tightly against the back of the 
mold so it will prevent the adhering of metal. If the fore- 
going does not remedy the trouble, it may be due to the 
fact that the edges of the mold are rounded off. In such 
a case, the mold may have to be ground by the Mergen- 
thaler company. Owing to the fact that we have no slug 
to examine, we can not state definitely. The back squirts 
may be caused by the metal attached to the back of the 
mold, adjacent to the mold cell, or it may be from an 
imperfect lock-up between the pot mouthpiece and the mold. 
A lock-up test will reveal the real cause. To make this 
test, clean off the mold, using brass rule to remove adher- 
ing metal, remove the mold-wiper, coat the back of the mold 
uniformly with an even, thin coating of red ink. Allow 
the cams to make one revolution and examine the result 
of the contact. The ink transferred to the mouthpiece will 
indicate just how even the lock-up is. Imperfect tempera- 
ture is also a cause of back squirts, as another cause is 
met with when the pot-lever spring is weak or broken. Do 
not deepen the vents unless there is a total absence of sprue. 
Keep the vents open with a pointed instrument. 





Plain Printing Types --- Condensed Face. 
Cartoon by Will Hope. 
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Compiled for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
AN Association of Makers of Coated Papers has been 
formed, with headquarters in London. 


THE weekly John Bull is said to have attained a circu- 
lation of over one and a half million copies. 


IT is claimed that forty-six per cent of the male work- 
ers at printing, including old men and boys, have joined 
the war forces. 

ANNOUNCEMENT was recently made in the House of 
Commons that the Government deprecated the starting of 
new newspapers. 

THE Board of Education has sanctioned, for official 
reading, experiments with simplified spelling in elemen- 
tary schools in England. 


THE noted printing firm of Blades, East & Blades has 
subscribed for £50,000 of the war loan, no doubt the largest 
amount taken by any one in the printing business. 

ANY printer now ordering copper half-tones made must 
return an equivalent in their weight of old copper. The 
Government has taken control of all the copper in the 
country. 

THE Manchester City Art Gallery, in conjunction with 
the Design and Industries Association, arranged for an 
exhibition of printing in the gallery rooms from April 
15 to 21. 


A LARGE number of newspapers have recently raised 
their price from % penny to 1 penny, and from 1 penny to 
1% and 2 pence. Others, instead of making any increase 
in price, have reduced their size. 


EVEN renowned old Punch, after maintaining its price 
of 3 pence during the seventy-six years of its existence, 
has succumbed to war conditions, and on March 14 doubled 
its price and reduced its number of pages. 

UNDER new regulations, licenses may be granted to 
papermakers to import, during the twelve months begin- 
ning March 1, one-half of the weight of papermaking 
materials which they imported in the previous year. 


AN additional war bonus of 3 shillings per week has 
been arranged for the letterpress printing and stereotyp- 
ing trades in Glasgow. This is the third increase since 
the beginning of the war and brings the minimum wage 
up to 45 shillings ($10.95) per week. 


ACCORDING to new regulations issued by the Royal 
Commission on Paper, the importation of printed forms, 
writing-papers with printed headings, calendars, show- 
cards, labels, posters, and color or lithographic printing, 
and other printed and coated paper and paper hangings, 
will not be permitted. 


THE Government has placed a ban on posters, and here- 
after no paper poster may be produced the superficial area 
of which exceeds 600 square inches (20 by 30 inches). The 
use of paper posters announcing the contents of a news- 
paper, or advertising any newspaper or periodical, is pro- 
hibited except at the place of publication; and no retailer 
may display posters respecting his goods except at his place 
of business. 

THE Art and Research Bureau has opened offices in 
London. Its main business is to supply photographs for 
illustrative purposes. It has at its disposal indexes giving 
references to over two million books and seven million 
woodcuts and engravings. By reference to this collection, 
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to which additions are constantly made, any subject can 
be adequately illustrated and photographs supplied. It 
would seem that a service of this sort would be a good 
thing to establish in the United States. 


A LIST of occupations for which in future no additional 
men between eighteen and sixty-one years of age can be 
engaged has been issued by the Minister of Munitions. 
Among these are bookbinding, letterpress and lithographic 
printing, papermaking, wall-paper manufacture, advertis- 
ing agents, canvassers, clerks and shop assistants. 

THE Council of the Press Photographers’ Association 
has adopted a resolution expressing alarm and strong 
indignation because of the action of the Royal Flying 
Corps in competing with professional press photographers. 
It was alleged that photographs were secured owing to 
special facilities granted to Royal Flying Corps men and 
refused to professional men, and were supplied to various 
newspapers. 

OVER one and a half million dollars’ worth of American 
books will be debarred annually, if England holds to the 
order prohibiting the importation of books and other 
printed matter. According to the statistics, the United 
Kingdom received from the United States books, music, 
maps, engravings, etchings, photographs, etc., in 1916 to 
the value of $1,333,586; in 1915 the value was $1,155,901, 
and in 1914, $1,510,694. 

ADMITTING that it has “ been a sort of pariah amongst 
[how we do hate that adding of st to the sufficient among, 
which the British are so fond of doing] British printing- 
trade journals, in that our pages were larger,” our really 
esteemed contemporary, the British and Colonial Printer 
and Stationer, announces a contemplated reduction in size 
of page. We are happy to learn of this, and would suggest 
that its long name could also stand some reduction. 


GERMANY. 


Just two hundred years ago appeared the first Berlin 
medical journal. It was started by Dr. Johannes Daniel 
Gohl, under the Latin name, Acta Medicorum Berolinen- 
sium, and ended with his death in 1731. 

THE Berlin city directory for 1917 lists 862 printing- 
offices, including those in the suburban towns of Charlot- 
tenburg, Neukélln, Berlin-Schéneburg and Berlin Wilmers- 
dorf. There are 764 offices in Berlin proper. 

In Berlin there have up to recently been issued 227,- 
000,000 bread-cards. Were these placed in one pile it 
would reach a height of 56,500 meters, and if laid out in 
a ribbon this would attain a length of 35,185,000 meters 
(115,436,130 feet). 

It is reported that, because of lack of other means of 
transportation, the Berlin Tageblatt uses elephants to 
carry its rolls of paper from the railway freight station 
to its pressrooms. The animals are furnished by Hagen- 
beck, the celebrated menagerie supply man. 

For the occasion of the four hundredth anniversary of 
the Reformation, the German Book-Trades Museum at 
Leipsic plans a Bible Exposition, to show all the Bibles in 
the various languages. The museum invites the codpera- 
tion of all who may be interested. As may be remembered, 
this museum possesses one of Gutenberg’s forty-two-line 
Bibles. It also has several other rare Bibles. 


WHILE it is being earnestly discussed in England 
whether or not publishers are to be considered essential in 
war times, word comes from Germany that the publication 
of books is there being encouraged as much as possible, 
for the purpose of keeping up the spirits of the people. It 
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is said that one German firm has actually issued a complete 
new edition of Dickens’ works. This would show that the 
Germans do not draw national lines in literature. 


THE library of the noted typotechnical writer and 
Nestor of printing, Theodor Goebel, recently deceased, has 
been sold to the bookselling house of Horst Stobbe, at 
Munich. The valuable collection, gathered through years 
of indefatigable effort, brought the rather small sum of 
3,200 marks. The first part, numbering 458 entries and 
comprising many rare and costly volumes, was recently 
auctioned off by the Stobbe firm. The second part will 
next be offered at auction. This consists of about 1,200 
entries, covering the domains of book publishing, printing, 
the various reproductive processes, typotechnology, typo- 
graphical history, etc. It is hoped to dispose of this in one 
lot, to obviate its dismemberment. 


FRANCE. 

PRINTING-OFFICES now codperate with one another to 
get out work whenever a single one finds itself hampered 
by shortage of help. 

THE President of France has contributed 200 francs 
($38.60) to the relief fund of the Master Printers’ Asso- 
ciation, to assist members who are prisoners of war. 

AT a recent meeting of the Permanent Committee of 
the French Master Printers’ Association there was read 
an article published in THE INLAND PRINTER and given to 
the study of the unification of interests in the business. 

IN a number of cities the members of typographical 
unions have obtained war and high-cost-of-living bonuses 
from the employers, and in other cities demands for such 
are under consideration. The matter is also being agi- 
tated in behalf of the employees of the National Printing 
Office at Paris, in which instance relief will have to come 
by action of Parliament. 

SINCE January 1 augmented postal rates have been in 
effect. Letters weighing 20 grammes (% ounce) or less 
take 3 cents (15 centimes); up to 50 grammes, 5 cents. 
Post-cards take 3 cents; with response, 6 cents. View- 
cards, with one to five words of correspondence, 2 cents; 
without correspondence, 1 cent. Printed matter, weighing 
50 grammes (%3 ounce) or less, 1 cent; 100 grammes, 2 
cents; above 100 grammes, 1 cent per 100 grammes. Inter- 
national postal rates are not changed. 

THE Master Printers’ Association has taken an interest 
in the subject of standardizing paper-sizes, and one of its 
committees recently discussed a project presented by 
Gabriel Delmas, that the sizes of paper and their weights 
be arranged decimally. This idea does not accord with 
the tentative scheme which is under discussion by a com- 
mittee of the English Master Printers’ Association, which 
seeks to attain standardization merely through the elimi- 
nation of sizes from the present great number, and fixing 
upon certain ones as the standard. Nor do the English 
printers and stationers seem disposed as yet to apply the 
metrical system of measures to paper-sizes. Of course, 
the French sizes are all measured in centimeters. It would 
be a pity if, in fixing upon standards, neither nation will 
agree upon anything that might have an international char- 
acter. One would imagine that now is the time to “ get 
together ” on this very important proposition. 


AUSTRALIA. 


IN New Zealand a grant of a lease and reservations of 
over 30,000 acres of bush land has been made to a paper- 
making company. The company has the necessary water- 
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power rights and further bush preserves of 30,000 acres 
have been set aside by the Government for the purposes 
of the industry. 

THE South Australia Department of Chemistry has 
issued a bulletin giving details of an investigation into 
the prospects of establishing the paper industry in that 
State. This investigation was made because of the proba- 
bility of a famine in certain classes of paper, due to the 
war. It is believed that the chief material to be used must 
be straw, of which 500,000 tons are available annually 
within a radius of 100 miles of the leading seaport. There 
seems little doubt that this straw will yield a satisfactory 
pulp for paper of ordinary quality. 


AUSTRIA. 


“Wuy should the printers charge more for their 
work?” This is answered in Austria by pointing to the 
following advances in the cost of things that go into print- 
ing: Ordinary paper, 250 to 300 per cent; fine papers, 
300 to 400; cardboards, 200 to 250; roll paper, 75 to 80; 
envelopes, 110 to 250; inks, 200 to 300; roller composition, 
420 to 800; oils, benzine, turpentine, etc., 50 to 300; metals, 
200 to 300; type, 150 to 250; occupation tax (war in- 
crease), 60 to 100; income tax (war increase), 15 to 120; 
other war tax increases, up to 100 per cent; postage and 
parcel post, 331% to 50; stamp tax and other rates, 33% 
to 100; higher wages and cost-of-living bonuses, 5 to 30; 
freights, 30 to 100; fuels, 50 to 100 per cent. 


RUSSIA. 


ACCORDING to Ultro Rossii, Russia now depends almost 
entirely upon Finland for paper, because but three home 
factories are producing paper. The production has fallen 
off from 20,000,000 puds annually before the war to 
12,500,000 puds, of which Finland furnishes 9,000,000 to 
10,000,000 puds, as against 8,000,000 puds before the war. 
The mills can not obtain sufficient wood-pulp, as the two 
largest producers are in German hands and the remaining 
five can supply but half the desired quantity. As a con- 
sequence, Finnish wood-pulp has raised 250 per cent in 
price. The position of the Russian newspapers is very 
shaky, because the Finnish paper manufacturers have cur- 
tailed the delivery of news-paper twenty per cent, in order 
to devote more effort to the production of higher-class and 
still higher-priced papers. 

TURKEY. 

THE first Russian newspaper published in Trebizond 
made its appearance on November 14, 1916, under the name 
of Trebinzondsky Voenni Listok. Heretofore, all except 
those who received the official telegrams or who under- 
stood Greek, had to wait for newspapers from Batum, 
Tiflis, Moscow and other parts of Russia. The new paper 
is issued daily, at 6 kopecks (3 cents) a copy. 


ARGENTINE. 


THE typographical union of Buenos Aires has secured 
an agreement from the local employers’ organization to 
employ its members exclusively in their shops. The eight- 
hour day rules in the Buenos Aires printing-trade. The 
city has a well-organized printing-trade school, the Insti- 
tuto Argentino de los Artes graficos. 


HOLLAND. 


A NEW wage-scale has been agreed to by the working 
and employing printers of this country, through which the 
15,000 employees will receive yearly about 3,000,000 more 
florins in wage, besides ameliorations in rules and hours 
of service, six instead of four days’ vacation with pay 
annually, a limitation of overtime, sick benefits, ete. 





“KATHERINE ELIZABETH” 


Four-color illustration from the painting by John C. Johansen, printed by The 

Calvert-Hatch Company, Cleveland, Ohio, from lead mould electrotypes of the 

original half-tone plates, both made by the Eclipse Electrotype and pees 
i 


Company, also of Cleveland. As originally used, the print was tipped inside 
a blind-embossed panel on the cover of a handsome book, “Tips o’ Type,” 
reviewed elsewhere in this issue. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. Our technical 
research laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 


The Theory of Photographic Reproduction. 


Dr. C. E. Kenneth Mees, director of the Eastman Re- 
search Laboratory, Rochester, New York, addressed the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts recently on work in the 
laboratory, dealing with the very fundamentals of photo- 
graphic processes. The endeavor was to find how nearly 
the varying shades from black to white in an object can 
be reproduced by photography. In the case of a landscape, 
for instance, it was found that the range of brightness 
from that of the sky to the deepest shadows in the land- 
scape can not be reproduced by any photographic process. 
He showed the limited scales from white to black afforded 
by the different photographic papers, from which one can 
understand why engravings from photographic prints are 
frequently unsatisfactory. When these researches are 
published they will be of great interest to processworkers, 
and the prediction is ventured here that while the scale of 
difference between highest lights and deepest shadows ‘in 
half-tone engraving is limited, the reproduction of line sub- 
jects by photoengraving comes nearer perfection. 


Safety for Acid Carboys. 


James C. Johnson, Atlanta, writes: “ What can you 
advise as to a safe way of keeping acid carboys? At one 
time we had an accident when a nitric-acid carboy broke, 
and the way it chewed up the wooden floor and nearly 
killed every one in the place from breathing the brown 
fumes it made threw a scare into me I can not forget. 
Since then I have kept the acid carboys out in the back 
yard, though it is mighty inconvenient. Where are they 
usually kept? ” 

Answer.—Concrete is so much used in building con- 
struction now, particularly for floors, and photoengravers 
are choosing concrete buildings for their shops, so the dan- 
ger from nitric acid getting loose on wooden floors is less- 
ened. What is advised, where there are wooden floors, is 
to have a mason construct a piece of concrete flooring over 
the wooden one in a corner where the carboys may be kept. 
This should have a ledge around it high enough to keep the 
acid from reaching the floor in case of breakage. The con- 
crete may be covered with a coat of hot tar to make it 
thoroughly acid-proof. 


Processwork After the War. 

How is war going to affect processwork, is the question 
most commonly asked these days. The question might best 
be answered in the experience of England after two years 
of war. William Gamble has this to say about it in the 
Penrose Diary for 1917, which recently arrived in this 
country. A few sentences from his foreword are as fol- 
lows: “The process which is making the most headway, 
and which will be of the greatest importance after the war, 


is the rotary photogravure method, much progress being 
made in it, despite the war. The offset lithographic proc- 
ess continues to be largely exploited. A line of business 
which has greatly developed during the war is the produc- 
tion of brass name-plates by process methods, and several 
houses have taken up this method with considerable suc- 
cess. An increasing demand is being made by engineers 
for rapid methods of producing bromid prints from their 
drawings. An interesting feature is the production of 
black-line prints direct from blue-prints at one exposure 
by using a special color-filter and color-sensitive paper. 
We sincerely hope that before another issue of our pocket- 
book is due hostilities will be ended, and processwork will 
have entered on a period of greater prosperity than existed 
before the war. There is every reason to believe that such 
will be the case.” 


Offset Blanket Troubles. 

“ Lithographer,” Newark, New Jersey, complains about 
trouble with the rubber offset blanket. He says that some- 
times a run will harden the blanket, while other runs will 
soften it. Then, again, when type is printed, the lines of 
type will bring the blanket up into lines in quite a relief. 
He wants to know if there is any explanation for these 
changes in the rubber blanket. 

Answer.— The softening of the rubber blanket, and the 
swelling into ridges where lines of type are offset upon it, 
can be accounted for from the fact that oils, and particu- 
larly oil of turpentine, are solvents of rubber. The oil in 
the ink used in type-printing is absorbed by the rubber and 
swells it, causing the ridges. In the same way, when broad 
areas of ink are used in offset printing, the rubber softens 
by the absorption of oil from the ink. The hardening of 
the rubber blanket is not so easily explained. Sulphur has 
the property of hardening rubber, and as sulphur is now 
being used in the manufacture of black ink, such ink may 
cause hardening of the blanket. 


Rakes and Punches for Vignetting. 

F. W. E., Farmington, Maine, writes: “I have been a 
constant reader of THE INLAND PRINTER for about eleven 
years and have never before asked a question. I would like 
to know the difference between the use of a vignette punch 
and arake. For how many different screens do they make 
punches? If you have a 150-line punch, can it be used to 
vignette a 175-line screen half-tone? I should like to know 
the use of the punch and also the rake. If one had a set 
of punches would a rake be necessary? What do these 
tools cost? ” 

Answer.— The hammer and punch for vignetting edges 
are used by pressmen who are dealing with half-tones 
locked up in forms. Rakes, combs or lining tools are used 
by engravers who have the engraved block in hand. 
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Punches, like roulettes, press down the metal in lines, 
while rakes, combs and lining gravers cut parallel lines in 
the metal, the latter being the better method of vignetting. 
The present prices for these tools, made to fit any screen, 
are about as follows: Hammers with different screen at 
each end, $5; punches, $1.50; stipple punches, $2.50; 
rakes, $2.50; combs, $2; roulettes, $1.75. 


Pen-and-Ink Drawing Is Returning. 

“ Student,” Cincinnati, writes: “I am studying hard 
in one of the art schools and am told that I should devote 
my attention to pen-and-ink handling. I read THE INLAND 
PRINTER and notice you encourage artist illustrators. I 




















Line-Engraving from a Clothing Advertisement. 


write to ask if you think there is any future for pen-and-ink 
drawings. Enclosed please find one of my drawings, which 
please return.” 

Answer.— The drawing submitted shows that you have 
a decided talent for pen-and-ink technique, and you should 
follow it up. Pen-and-ink is returning to the high place 
it deserves in methods of illustrating. You have but to 
study the advertisements in a publication like the Saturday 
Evening Post, from which is reproduced a fragment of a 
clothing advertisement to show how admirable pen-and-ink 
lends itself to electrotyping and printing on a fast press. 
The trouble of late years has been that the price charged 
for line-engraving was not sufficient to pay for giving the 
work the proper attention. Now that proper prices prevail, 
we already find an improvement in line-engraving. 


Correct Exposure for Half-Tone Negatives. 

J. T. C., Toronto, writes: “ Will you please tell me how 
to get the correct exposure in making half-tone negatives? 
There must be some scientific rules for it, as it is a purely 
scientific problem. Have you ever published such rules, or 
if not, will you please tell a constant reader where I will 
find them? ” 

Answer.— It is a scientific problem, J. T. C., and so is 
the removal of an appendix, for which all the rules are laid 
down in certain surgical treatises; still, not every surgeon 
will undertake removing one’s appendix. Rules have been 
printed over and over again in this department, but you 
will not make perfect half-tone negatives by rule. Proper 
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facilities, lots of experience and well-trained judgment are 
required, and are more necessary than rules. The trouble 
with buyers of half-tones, and even proprietors of photo- 
engraving plants, is that they expect that half-tone nega- 
tives can be made by rule and be correct every time. Brag- 
ging to the public about the speed with which they can turn 
out half-tones gives the impression that half-tone engrav- 
ing has become a mechanical process so that all one needs, 
almost, is to drop a piece of copy in a machine and, out of 
the other end, in an hour or so, will come a half-tone block. 
Let a buyer of half-tones send the same copy, with identical 
instructions, to several photoengraving plants, and the 
varying results he will receive should teach him that, 
though photoengraving is a highly scientific calling, the 
human element of personal skill enters into it at every step 
in its intricate processes. 


Brief Notes and Replies. 

Thomas Ruddiman Johnston, Tokyo, Japan, sends a 
pamphlet to show that he is the inventor of a roller to 
take the place of the scraper in printing rotary photogra- 
vure. It was previously noted that a Japanese was the 
originator of this idea. 

Theodore A. Isert, Louisville, Kentucky, sends a copy 
of The Engravers’ Bulletin, of which he is the editor. It 
is the official organ of the National Association of Steel 
and Copper Plate Printers. 

“ Studio,” Durham, North Carolina: Three to four hun- 
dred dollars is not sufficient money to start a newspaper 
photoengraving plant. 

“ Etcher,” Springfield, Massachusetts, will find white 
rock candy preferable to sugar in a zinc-enamel formula. 
A very little goes a great way. Enamel with sugar does 
not require such great heat to carbonize. 

“ Lithographer,” Cincinnati: The trouble about etch- 
ing aluminum is that the acids and alkalies that etch 
aluminum also dissolve away any photo-protective film put 
upon that metal. 

“Etchings, Issued to Show the Advantages of Buying 
Photoengravings from Gatchel & Manning, Philadelphia,” 
for March, shows what enterprising engravers do to boost 
business. 

In warm weather it will be found that three or four 
drops of carbolic acid to the ounce of enamel solution will 
add a week or more to its keeping qualities. 

Oscar Hardmuth, Buffalo, will find a bath for hardening 
zine enamel in this department of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
November, 1916, page 239. 


ST. LOUIS TO HAVE THE PHOTOENGRAVERS’ 
CONVENTION. 

The Executive Committee of the International Associa- 
tion of Manufacturing Photoengravers has selected St. 
Louis for the twenty-first annual convention of this active 
association. June 7 to 9, inclusive, are the three days for 
the meetings. The members of the Manufacturing Photo- 
engravers’ Club, 709 Pine street, St. Louis, are the hosts 
this year and they extend an invitation to all employing 
photoengravers in the United States and Canada to come 
to the convention and notify them at once that they intend 
doing so. Each convention proves more important to the 
industry than the previous one, and never before did 
engravers have so many questions to deliberate upon than 
this year. St. Louis is the ideal city for the convention, 
far away from U boats and war alarms either from the 
Atlantic or Pacific. 
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THE FAILURE OF THE NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
PRINTER AND ITS LESSON FOR THE 
TWENTIETH-CENTURY PRINTER. 


PART I.— WHY THE COMPETITIVE SYSTEM HAS FAILED. 


BY HENRY LEWIS BULLEN. 


(*] HE twentieth-century printer is in the mak- 
S 


ing. Industrially, we are the products of 
the nineteenth century, in which time- 
annihilating, space-annihilating and giant- 
creating machinery initiated the Era of 
Industrialism, unloosing forces which we 
are only now commencing to understand. 
The invention of the steam engine made 
everything possible to inventors; unlocked the resources 
that had been stored in nature’s treasury for millions of 
years; and effected a Revolution which has more pro- 
foundly influenced mankind than any of those with which 
he fame of Julius Cesar, Cromwell, Washington or Mira- 
eau is connected. 

The printing industry was revolutionized by Koenig’s 
cylinder press (London, 1814). As in other industries, 
the printers are only beginning to understand the actual 
relation of machinery to their business. It was natural 
enough that a rapid succession of wonderful inventions 
should bewilder those in whose inexperienced hands they 
were placed. Inventions were hailed as means of reduc- 
ing the pay-roll, reducing cost of production, putting 
competitors at a disadvantage and increasing profits. Not- 
withstanding a century of experience, these are doubt- 
less still the underlying reasons of the majority for 
buying improved machinery, though these expectations 
have scarcely been realized. 
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It was not unreasonable that the body of proprietor- 
printers, who for three and one-half centuries had used 
wooden hand printing-presses and plow paper-cutters, and 
with these crude appliances had been surprisingly pros- 
perous as well as influential and respected in all parts 
of the world, should have anticipated a golden harvest, 
“beyond the dreams of avarice,” and an increase of 
honor and influence, when Invention handed it fast presses 
and other automatic and labor-saving machines, and 
withal a rapidly increasing demand for printing. The 
astonishing fact is that the golden harvest has not mate- 
rialized, and that honor and influence are almost entirely 
withdrawn. In the United States, during the nineteenth 
century, more than fifty thousand printing businesses 
were started. At the end of the century less than four 
thousand had survived for fifty years. In this, the one 
hundred and second year of the Era of Invention as 
applied to printing, not more than five thousand printing 
concerns have a rating with the commercial agencies 
which commands credit without cautious inquiry. Yet, 
be it remembered, we are writing of the sixth in rank 
among the greater industries of this country, with an 
investment in machinery and appliances exceeded by only 
one other industry. After much travail, covering a cen- 
tury, the printing industry, if its object was profit, seems 
to have been progressing much as if it had been in a 
gigantic squirrel-cage! 

The printing industry was no worse off than any other 
that is dependent upon expensive machinery. The lesson 
was hard to learn, and indeed is not entirely learned yet, 
that whatever gain Invention gives it recovers indirectly. 
What it gives with one hand it takes back with the other. 
Notwithstanding the wonderful machinery, the cost of 
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printing has increased. Looking at the machinery, we 
perceive marvelous economies. Looking around and over 
the machinery, we find that what is saved in the opera- 
tion is recovered first by the wages of those who build 
the machines. Like slaves, machines require to be housed 
and doctored, and they eat when idle almost as much as 
when earning. The more wonderful the machine, the more 
expensive usually are its attendants. Increase of prod- 
uct brings increase of cost of handling it. Labor’s divi- 
dends from Invention— fewer and fewer hours and 
increasing wages — are further deductions from the ap- 
parent economies. Whenever a new automatic, labor- 
saving machine is introduced to the printing industry the 
cost of production is increased, insensibly at the outset, 
but decisively in the last analysis. The sewing-machine 
has not reduced the cost of clothing, but has made it easier 
to be clothed. Fast trains increase the cost of travel: 
railroads charge less to those who will travel slower. 
Every hour saved between two cities increases the cost 
of operation on every mile, for speed increases wear and 
tear; increases risk and necessitates extra vigilance; and 
increases consumption of coal. Agricultural machinery 
and the knowledge of chemical fertilizers are immensely 
improved, but the “high cost of living”? mounts higher. 
The Standard cost-finding system is removing the scales 
from the eyes of those who believe that the selling prices 
for printing should be reduced in ratio with the swiftness 
of the machinery which produces the printing and the 
forms to be printed. Machines for increase and improve- 
ment of product — yes; but not to quickly and deliber- 
ately charge the machines into the work is an invitation 
to Loss, and not to know the cost of their operation and 
other collateral increases of expenses is industrial suicide. 
It is now evident that for a century the printing industry 
sweated itself to pay the immense cost of inventions, and 
that the printer’s customers took most of the gains derived 
from the inventions. 


The Cost-Finding Crusade is a tremendous indictment 
of the nineteenth-century printers, to which they plead 
guilty in cost congresses. The great first cost congress, 
held in Chicago in 1909, marked the beginning of a return 
to the true principles of business and the abandonment 
of fallacies which have been common to industries in 
general. Inventions are beneficial, but unfortunately they 
swept away an ancient and wise principle of business, 
based upon collectivism and codperation —“ one for all 
and all for each ”—for which the users of inventions 
substituted individualism and competition —“ every man 
for himself and the devil (disaster) take the hindmost.” 
Competition (other than that of quality and service) as 
the basis for a safe business for the sellers and good 
value for the buyers has killed itself. The twentieth- 
century printers will be successful because, despite unbe- 
lief and selfish ideas, they will unite as in ancient times for 
the general good of the industry, and in the general good 
the individual’s business success will be assured. Indi- 
vidualism and competition are based on selfishness, which 
is a leaven which spoils the whole lump. Principle must 
lead profit, and without principle there can be no profit 
in the final analysis. There is no political economy truer 
than these truisms, nor no rule of business safer or supe- 
rior to the injunction, “ Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so to them.” 

Mention has been made of the prosperity of the indus- 
try in the hand-press centuries. In Europe all industries 
were controlled by guilds, and no one could enter an 
industry except through a guild. The proprietor-printers 
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were thus compelled to unionize; quite a different con- 
dition to that which prevails in America, where the asso- 
ciations of proprietor-printers represent a minority, and 
have no disciplinary power. The guilds established wages, 
rules and selling prices, and rigidly enforced all. Price- 
cutting was not permitted; the guild scale was published 
and obeyed. The piece-work system made it easy for 
the printers’ guilds to establish the selling prices on a 
firm knowledge of costs. The important fact which 
accounts for the successful elimination of price compe- 
tition is that when the guilds flourished there was an 
equality of conditions, which was destroyed by the intro- 
duction of machinery, but which we believe will be re- 
stored in the twentieth century. Whether in a village or 
a metropolis, the processes and the apparatus were exactly 
alike: the hand-press, plow-cutter, standing-press, sewing- 
bench, case-stands, candlesticks, slice-galleys, etc., had not 
changed in three centuries. Given time enough, the vil- 
lage printers could produce any work as well and as eco- 
nomically as those in the large cities. The biggest book 
of the pre-revolutionary period was printed in Ephrata, 
a little village in Pennsylvania, where also were made the 
paper, ink and binding-leathers. From the Ephrata press 
scores of books were issued, many of them first editions. 
Bibles in several formats, including one in Greek, were 
printed in the village of Worcester, in Massachusetts, a 
printing center second to none in the last decade of the 
eighteenth century. The equality of conditions was fos- 
tered by the fact that there was only one staple product — 
books; the amount of commercial printing offered being 
negligible. Bookwork was done on a delightfully simple 
piece-work system. The compositors were paid, not by 
the “ string,” but by the “ sheet of 4s, 8s, 12s or 16s, and 
the price included running heads, make-up, imposition, 
proofing and correction. Books were set up, ready for 
the pressman, by “companionships,” the members divid- 
ing the proceeds, each doing that part of the work in 
which he was most expert, and all enjoying the “ phat” 
of blank pages, bastard titles and sunken heads. The 
presswork was done by the token, the puller and the inker 
dividing the proceeds pro-rata or equally (if they alter- 
nated their work). The price included wetting, hanging 
and re-piling under weights. Binding, likewise, was done 
by the piece. The proprietor printers, therefore, had no 
difficulty in determining the cost of the work in advance. 
They knew their costs and they were prosperous in a sur- 
prising degree. There were no guilds in America, but 
there was unity, inculeated by mutual dependence. Nearly 
every printer was more or less a publisher and bookseller, 
especially in the smaller towns. In addition to the work 
offered, the printer would always have a “ filler,” in the 
shape of a book printed on his own account. Having 
selected his book (usually a reprint of a British work), 
the printer issued a “ proposal” to printers in other 
places. “‘ How many copies will you take? ” was the query, 
and the sale might be made on a cash or an exchange 
basis. If Isaiah Thomas, of Worcester, proposed to issue 
a volume of Pope’s “ Homer,” Collins, of Trenton, might 
offer copies of Baxter’s “ Saint’s Rest” in exchange. If 
Parker, of Woodbridge, “ proposed” to issue Johnson’s 
“Prince of Abyssinia,” he might learn by the responses 
that the other printers were well enough stocked with it, 
and so change his selection. This system made it possible 
to print many important books in small places such as 
Catskill, Lancaster, Hudson, Elizabeth, Newburyport, 
Salem, Schenectady, Burlington, etc.; and it mutualized 
the interests of the proprietor-printers.* 
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The purpose of the guild was not only to secure reason- 
able profits to its members, but to promote and secure the 
collective interests of the industry, present and future. 
The apparatus of the trade being simple, the human fac- 
tors were safeguarded; the unfit were excluded, and 
those who were permitted to enter were treated as the 
industry’s most valuable assets. The apprentices were 
entered after examination by the officers of the guild; 
their employers were compelled to instruct them, and if 
they did not, they were deprived of the use of the appren- 
tice, who was assigned to a better master. In America 
the European apprenticeship indentures and rules were 
used. The apprentices usually lived with the proprietor- 
printers, a practice which was effective in keeping the 
personnel of the trade on a high level.+ 

Not everything in the guild system was commendable, 
but it was humane; it subordinated selfish individual 
interests to the interests of the whole industry; gave its 
members a firm and high civic status; and embraced in 
its protection the journeymen and the apprentices. The 
only handicap any of its members had was self-imposed 
— the failure to give service and value satisfactory to the 
customers. So long as the guilds prevailed, printing was 
not only a prosperous but an honored occupation — in 
fact, next to the professions, the most honored of all occu- 
pations. The guilds were codperative. They were demo- 
cratic. 

The immediate effect of the new inventions was to 
create unequal conditions, under which stable prices were 
impossible. Comparatively few in the beginning could 
afford to buy the fast presses, and scarcely any in the 
smaller towns. Superior in output as the new presses 
were to the hand-presses, they were very defective, and 
as, year by year, improvements were effected, those who 
bought earlier were soon placed at a disadvantage. Be- 
cause each investor in a press faster than his neighbors’ 
believed (naturally, but erroneously) that he could afford 
to underbid them, competition became the rule of trade, 
breaking up the ancient associations which had conserved 
the collective interests of the industry, and creating dis- 
trust and hate between proprietor-printers. The larger 
plants in the larger cities soon absorbed the bookwork, 
leaving no printing for country printers to do, unless they 
owned a newspaper. The journeymen flocked to the cities, 
wages became unstable and unequal, the apprentices were 
neglected and abused, and each proprietor isolated him- 
self, at war with his former allies and associates, as well 
as with his employees. Britain was the home of the ear- 
lier mechanical inventions, and therefore the Industrial 
Era first flourished there. In the history of industry that 
period covering the first half of the nineteenth century 
in England is the blackest. Wonderful inventions, which 


*T have before me several letters written by Peter Edes, the first 
printer in Augusta, Maine, of dates from 1797 to 1811. These show 
that he printed many books for publishers in Boston. In a letter dated 
June 2, 1797, Edes requests that a printer named Gerrish be hired 
under an agreement to pay him “ what journeymen have per thousand 
and per token in Boston, and board him for 15 shillings ($2.50) per 
week.”” In those days, doubtless, the cost of living in Boston was no 
higher than in Augusta. 

+ When the runaway apprentice, Ben Franklin, reached Philadelphia, 
he went to Andrew Bradford, the richest printer in the Colonies, 
“who,” as the biography tells us, “gave me a little job to do for the 
present, and there I lodged and dieted.’”’ Later on, Franklin worked 
for Keimer, who “had a house but no furniture, so he could not lodge 
me; but he got me a lodging.”’ I have before me an apprentice inden- 
ture of 1802, signed by Isaiah Thomas, of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
the wealthiest of American printers, a man who lived in a mansion, 
and was as great a swell as any in Massachusetts, and therein it is set 
forth that the lad shall reside with his employer. 
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should have benefited every one (as they ultimately will), 
especially the lowly, became mere instruments of greed. 
“To buy in the lowest and sell in the highest market,” the 
seemingly simple gospel of Adam Smith—the gospel 
which supplanted that of the Nazarene —inculcated se- 
erecy, lies and cozening; justified child labor, and made 
free labor a commodity which earnest political economists 
readily “ proved” to be cheaper than slave labor, requir- 
ing no investment, and, therefore, preferable. Machines 
were glorified and humanity crucified. ‘“ Competition is 
the life of trade”’ is a maxim which proved two-edged so 
far as it applies to that low thing called bargaining, and 
those who put it into practice made trade disgraceful. The 


try, and have bettered them. The International Typo- 
graphical Union’s policy and management furnishes a 
lesson to all unorganized and undisciplined proprietor- 
printers. It recognizes and enforces collective codperation. 
It is constructive and victorious, and doubtless it is ready 
to work for the benefit of the whole industry whenever the 
association of proprietor-printers are strong enough to 
ascend from the nineteenth-century plane to that of the 
twentieth century. It is firmly established and no longer 
asks to be “ recognized.” One of the factors in the success 
of the twentieth-century proprietors will be friendly codp- 
eration with the workmen’s unions. The workman who 
will not join the workmen’s union, and the employer who 





INDUSTRY. 
Photograph by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 


skilled workmen of the world have rejected it so far as it 
applies to their services, and sane manufacturers and 
merchants are rejecting it. The proof of its falsity is 
found in its ultimate unprofitableness. 

Those who practiced this selfish individualism were no 
worse men than their predecessors of the guild system 
or their present (or future) successors of the Era of 
Codperation and Service. They were the victims of 
unequal conditions, new to experience, and very humanly 
they went astray. In the second half of the century they 
made efforts to resume association for collective benefits, 
but their sole bond of union was opposition to the demands 
of their workmen. These associations in the United 
States, prior to the first cost congress, held in Chicago in 
1909, were unconstructive and futile. Persistent neglect 
of the apprentices reacted in a dearth of efficient journey- 
men, thus diminishing prospective profits — a fine imposed 
by neglected principle on the selfish individualists. Unor- 
ganized or imperfectly organized proprietor-printers were 
confronted by an organized and disciplined body of work- 
men, who demanded and took their rightful dividend of 
the benefits of invention, through an eight-hour day and 
liberal wages, with a satisfactory surplus for the care of 
their sick and aged members, and for the education of 
aspirers and apprentices. The journeymen have recov- 
ered their ancient guild rights as members of the indus- 


will not join the employers’ union, are alike dangerous to 
the industry, whether the motive is “every man for him- 
self” and disregard of the general good of the industry, 
or the paltry begrudging of the necessary dues. There 
needs to be liberal profits and liberal wages. We believe 
these will be assured to twentieth-century printers when 
nineteenth-century ideas have been exploded. The basis 
for this belief will be set forth in another article in next 
month’s issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





HOW TO OPERATE THE PROOF-PRESS. 


To get good proofs on a proof-press, first see that the 
lines of type are parallel with the roller or cylinder. It 
is better not to dampen the paper, as this causes the 
proofs to shrink, thereby often causing needless mistakes 
by making the em-measure appear from a nonpareil to 
a pica less than actual. Now, instead of laying the paper 
on the type-form, hold it tightly around the cylinder 
when rolling. The effect will be a nice, clean “ cylinder- 
press ” proof.— A. Ernest Mowrey. 


A SURE ENOUGH KICKER. 
W. M. Johnsons is walking about, but is complaining 
very much with his leg.— Brewer cor. of the Heber Springs 
(Ark.) Headlight. 
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By JoHNn J. PLeceR, Author of “ Bookbinding and Its Auxiliary Branches.” 


Copyright, 1917, by John J. Pleger. 


The author of “Bookbinding and Its Auxiliary Branches,’”? Mr. John J. Pleger, has arranged to contribute to these pages an intimate and 
detailed description of the various processes of bookbinding. The intent is primarily to make printers better acquainted with the founda- 


tion principles of good bookbinding, and to that end a greater liberality of treatment will be attempted than is practical for text-book 


purposes. 


Binding Styles. 

A Nebraska printer writes: ‘“ We have experienced 
considerable trouble because our binders fail to under- 
stand our designations. We are frequently compelled to 
rebind books, largely because what one binder understands 
to be a half-bound book another calls a three-quarter 
bound. Also in library binding, some call a loose back 
a spring back, while some think it is an open back. A 
full-bound book is likewise confused with a full-leather 
book. Similar discrepancies occur when designating the 
joint. We understand an open joint to mean a groove 
between the backing ridge and the board, the cover pressed 
in with brass boards or rods. Our binder understands 
this to mean that the cover is not to be pressed in in the 
open space. Kindly enlighten us as to where we can 
secure information on binding terms and styles that we 
can so describe things that the binder will be able to 
understand our specifications.” 

Answer.— This is a common complaint of printers. 
Many books have been rebound because they were not 
bound in accordance with requirements. Printers taking 
orders for binding should become conversant with styles 
of binding. The nomenclature of bookbinding should be 
studied by both the printer and bookbinder. Binders 
acquire queer names for the various operations because 
they have been used in the offices where they have been 
employed, and when they go to some other shop they 
spread these confusing terms. Result— spoiled work. 
When designations are made by printers who are in 
authority, no matter how inconsistent they may be, the 
binder will acquire them as a part of his working vocab- 
ulary. We suggest that you adhere to the terms and 
binding designations given in “ Bookbinding and Its 
Auxiliary Branches.” These are consistent and written 
in language that the bookbinder can understand. Book- 
binders owe it to the trade to acquire the nomenclature 
of their trade and to insist on strict adherence by those 
who write orders for bookbinding. To eliminate as much 
of the trouble as possible, we are describing as compre- 
hensively as possible the various styles of binding. At 
some future date the entire nomenclature of the trade will 
be printed. 

Forwarding. 

Case Work.— Document signatures are made up of 
sixteen or thirty-two pages and are folded, gathered and 
collated in the usual manner. The books may be sewed 
by hand, or on twine or tape on a book-sewing machine. 
In cutting apart, one inch is allowed for pasting the ends 


Inquiries of general interest regarding bookbinding will be answered and subjoined to these articles. Specific information, 
however, can be arranged for by addressing Mr. Pleger, care of The Inland Printer Company. 





of the twine or tape on the end-sheets. If sunken bands 
are desired, the signatures are sawed to the depth of the 
twine in the middle of the two outer and center stitches 
before sewing. After the books are sewed, three or five 
ply twine is drawn through the grooves thus cut, with 
projecting ends for tipping on the end-sheets. Double end- 
sheets are tipped on the two outer signatures of the book 
and the two end-leaves then pasted together. The double 
end-sheets become unnecessary when an extra-heavy paper 
is used. The books are compressed and the tape or twine 
is pasted on the end-sheets, after which three-sixteenths 
of an inch is trimmed off the front, top and bottom. The 
books are then glued up, rounded and backed — that is, 
the backs of the signatures are spread out on both sides 
of the book, the thickness of the board forming a ridge. 
Head-bands are put on the convex edge of the book, and 
a piece of super, projecting about one inch on the sides, 
is glued on the back. A piece of manila paper is then 
glued or pasted on the convex back, covering super and 
head-bands. On thin books, the head-band, twine and 
tape may be eliminated. The thickness of the board de- 
pends on the size and thickness of the book. It is cut 
one-fourth inch longer and one-eighth inch narrower than 
the width of the book, thus allowing for one-eighth of 
an inch top and bottom and about three-sixteenths of an 
inch front square. On books ten inches or longer, the 
length of the board is increased one-sixteenth of an inch. 
Cases are then made as follows: 

Half-bound Cases.— The leather backs are cut to allow 
three-fourths inch turn-in over the edge of the board and 
wide enough to extend from one and one-fourth to two 
inches on the sides of the boards, according to the size 
of the book. The corners are cut the same median width 
from the corner edge as the width of the leather on the 
board, with five-eighths inch turn-in over the edge of the 
boards. The leather is pared, pasted and placed on 
the boards. The leather backs are pared, pasted and the 
boards laid on with the space between them one-fourth 
inch wider than the convex back. A piece of manila paper 
the width of the back is laid between the boards and the 
leather ends turned in over the edge of the boards and 
the manila paper. Cloth or paper sides are cut to allow 
five-eighths inch turn-in on the front, top and bottom, 
and the corners are cut off, pasted or glued on the board 
covering the edge of the leather, and turned in over the 
edge of the board. 

Full-cloth or Buckram Cases.— The cloth or buckram 
is cut to allow about five-eighths inch turn-in on the ends, 
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the corners are cut to permit a neat turn-in over the edge 
of the boards, a piece of manila paper is cut the length 
and width of the convex back, the cloth or buckram is 
glued and the boards laid on. The space between the 
boards is one-fourth inch wider than the back of the book. 
A piece of manila paper is laid between the boards and 
the projecting ends of cloth or buckram turned in over 
the edge of the boards and manila paper. The covers 
are then stamped. Before casing, the covers are concaved 
on a steam pipe, the end-leaves of the book pasted and 
put in the case. In casing in, care must be exercised to 
see that the squares are of even proportion and the paste 
evenly distributed, as too much paste in the joint will 
cause the book to stick to the brass-bound boards. In 
pressing case-in work, brass-bound boards are used and 
the joint of the book is laid on the brass edge of the 
board and pressed until dry. 

Full Leather, Flexible Morocco, Imitation Russia, Cow- 
hide Buffing, Sheep, Etc.— The operations, including trim- 
ming, are the same as on case-in work, described under 
the preceding heading. The edges may be marbled, gilt- 
edged, or colored as desired. The backs are glued, rounded, 
pressed, and a piece of super, projecting about one inch 
over the sides, is glued on the back. Gilt-edged books 
should have head-bands, which are glued on the convex 
edge of the back before the super is glued. Gray felt 
paper is cut one-fourth inch narrower than the width 
and one-eighth inch longer than the length of the book, 
round-cornered and set off three-eighths inch from the 
edge of the back, thus allowing one-eighth inch for the 
front and one-sixteenth inch for the top and bottom 
square. The leather is cut to allow five-eighths of an 
inch turn-in on the ends and then shrunk with water. 
When dry, it is tipped one-fourth inch on the back end of 
the gray felt paper. The leather is then pared, pasted 
and turned in over the edge of the gray felt paper, thus 
making the cover loose and pliable. The covers are then 
stamped. The backs of the cover and book are then 
pasted and the book placed in the cover, making it a tight- 
back book. When dry, the end-leaves are pasted and the 
books pressed with the backs out. 

Library Style (half russia, roan, sheep, law calf, 
morocco and levant morocco; cloth or paper sides; full 
drab drilling, russia, roan, sheep, law calf, morocco and 
levant morocco).— Document signatures are made up in 
sixteen or thirty-two pages, folded, gathered and collated 
in the usual manner. The books may be sewed by hand, 
or on twine or tape on a book-sewing machine. In cut- 
ting apart, two inches is allowed on twine-sewed books 
and one inch on tape-sewed books for lacing-in and attach- 
ing the boards. If sunken bands are desired, the signa- 
tures are sawed the depth of the twine in the middle of 
the two outer and center stitches before sewing. After 
the books are sewed, three or five ply twine is drawn 
through the sewing, with projecting ends for attaching 
the boards. End-sheets for books, either hand-sewed or 
machine-sewed on twine or tape, are folded the size of 
the book and a piece of cloth one inch wide and the length 
of the book is tipped in the fold. They are then pasted 
three-sixteenths inch, tipped on the inside of the outer 
signatures of the book and folded over when dry. This 
style of end-sheet assures greater strength than the 
tipped-on end-sheet, as the cloth joint is sewed with the 
first and last signatures and the two outer signatures are 
tipped together to hide the projecting part of the end- 
sheets. Full-leather books should have marble or fancy 
paper end-sheets. The books are compressed and trimmed 
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one-fourth inch on the top and front and one-half inch 
larger than the back margin of the printed page on the 
bottom. The edges may be gilt-edged, marbled, sprinkled, 
or colored as desired. The backs are then glued, rounded 
and backed —that is, the backs of the signatures are 
spread out on both sides of the book to the thickness 
of the board, forming a ridge. The boards are cut one- 
fourth inch longer and one-sixteenth inch wider than the 
book. This allows one-eighth inch for the top and bot- 
tom and three-sixteenths inch for the front square, but 
on books ten inches or longer the length of the board 
is increased one-sixteenth inch. The above rule is not 
applicable to levant-morocco books — the character of the 
books determines the size of the square —on which the 
boards should be heavier and beveled on the front, top 
and bottom. To prevent the boards from warping, a 
piece of print-paper is pasted on the inside. The project- 
ing ends of twine are frayed out, holes are punched in 
the board with a shoemaker’s awl and the twine laced 
in the board. On tape-sewed books the laced-in effect 
is obtained by putting the tape between two thicknesses 
of pasted boards and then pressed. Head-bands are glued 
on the convex edge of the book and a piece of heavy 
manila paper, the length of the boards and three times 
the width of the back, is glued on from edge to edge of 
the convex back, folded over and tipped on the opposite 
side close to the board. The manila paper is then glued 
and folded over to the other edge, close to the board, thus 
forming the loose back. Where additional strength is 
desired on thick books, the loose back is made as follows: 
A piece of drab drilling or skiver, the length and twice 
the width of the back, is pasted on the convex back one- 
eighth inch from one edge and flush with the other; a 
piece of manila paper twice the width of the back is 
folded, and the folded end tipped on the one-eighth inch 
unprotected edge; the manila paper is opened out and 
one half pasted and the other half of the leather or drill- 
ing brought over and rubbed down. The leather or drill- 
ing is then pasted, and the manila paper drawn over and 
rubbed down. This method insures strength and should 
be employed on all large books. To determine the band- 
spacing on the back of the book, the length (less one- 
half inch from the bottom) is divided into five equal 
spaces, and the bands, consisting of a piece of five-ply 
soft twine, are glued or pasted on the back. Leather 
bands are made for books having gilding on the bands. 
The size of the book determines the height and width of 
the bands. The manila paper forming the loose back 
is slit one and one-fourth inches from the head-bands 
to permit the turning in of the leather. In cutting the 
leather back, about three-fourths inch turn-in is allowed 
on both ends—from one and one-fourth to two inches 
of leather projecting on the sides of the boards, accord- 
ing to the size and thickness of the book. The leather 
corners are cut so that the median width from the edge 
of the corner is the same width as the projecting leather 
back of the boards, about five-eighths of an inch turn-in 
being allowed for the ends. On full drilling or leather, 
three-fourths inch turn-in is allowed on the front, top and 
bottom. The leather is pared on the ends, pasted and 
drawn over the back and corners. The projecting ends 
are turned in over the edge of the boards and the manila 
paper of the loose back. The joints are set, the boards 
brought even with the ridge formed by the backing and 
the bands rubbed with a grooved stick. The heads are 
made by drawing about three-sixteenths inch of leather 
from the convex edge of the book over the head-band 
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and set even with the boards. On half-leather books the 
corner of the siding material is cut off, the material 
glued or pasted on the sides of the boards to the edge 
of the leather and the five-eighths inch of the projecting 
ends turned in over the edge of the boards. The outer 
leaf on the front and back of the book is removed, the 
cloth pasted on the open joint and a piece of paper the 
same as the end-sheet pasted inside the cover. When dry, 
the books are pressed with pulp-boards placed between 
boards and end-leaves. The book is now ready for letter- 
ing and filleting. 
Gumming the Ends of Sheets. 

An Arkansas printer writes: ‘“ We have a job which 
we have printed four-on and which is to be gummed on 
the ends. Can this be gummed in this size sheet or must 
it be cut apart before gumming? ” 

Answer.—It all depends on the number of sheets to 
be gummed. Much time can be saved on a large order 
by gumming in large sheets and cutting apart afterward. 
The gumming is done with gum arabic dissolved in water 
and made to stand over night before using. This should 
be reduced to the consistency of cream, or even thinner. 
The sheets should be run, or fanned out to the required 
width, and the gum applied with a brush about three 
inches wide. The sticking together of the sheets can be 
obviated by spreading the gum on from the center to the 
right and from the center to the left, with a slight down- 
ward motion, after which the sheets should be worked 
out a little and left to dry. The cutting apart can be 
done in small bunches by filling in the ungummed por- 
tion of the sheet on top of the pile before the cutting- 
machine clamp is run down. 


Covering-Machine. 

This machine is designed to cover side-stitched pam- 
phlets. The covers and books are fed automatically. If, 
for any reason, the cover does not arrive at its proper place 
to be attached to the book, that book is left unglued. This 
may happen when the supply of covers has run out, or 
when there are defective covers. The delivery is on the 
opposite side of the machine from the gluing mechanism 
and can be arranged to deliver from six to ten books in 
packs. This machine can be attached to a stitching and 
gathering machine, making a three-machine combination, 
with a capacity of from twenty-five hundred to three thou- 
sand books per hour. 

Another covering-machine, known as “the perfect 
binder,” finds favor in magazine publishing houses. It will 
cover gathered signatures with plates and produce a flat- 
opening book, and in that way the objection to wire-stitch- 
ing is overcome. This machine has thirty clamps, which 
travel around the machine in a vertical position. Three 
magazines are fed into these clamps as they approach the 
operator seated at the machine. They are gripped and 
conveyed to a knife, working horizontally, which cuts off 
the edges of the fold. They then pass over a series of small 
circular saws, which roughen the edges. The adhesive is 
applied to the back by two rollers, which revolve in a tank, 
and the magazine picks up from a moving table a piece of 
super, previously cut a trifle wider than the width of the 
back, which is fed on the table by a second operator. The 
magazine then passes over a pile of covers, and picks up 
one, which sticks to the adhesive on the super. The 
machine operator watches this operation. The magazine 
travels over mechanism which punches and pinches the 
back thrice before it is delivered on a table from which it is 
removed. These machines average from fourteen hundred 
to two thousand magazines per hour. 
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A NOVEL FINISHING-STAND. 


BY EDWIN R. MASON. 


iq HE finishing-stand illustrated herewith is an 

4] exceptionally satisfactory one. The writer 

found most of the commercial finishing- 

/ stands and presses unsatisfactory and con- 

structed this one with a hope that it would 

3] overcome some of the difficulties experi- 

enced when using a finishing-press alone. 

Any finisher, by studying the illustration, 

will readily see the advantages this stand has over others 

and, if he is mechanically inclined, should be able to con- 
struct one similar to it in a few hours. 

Two boards (B), only one of which shows in the illus- 
tration, 12 by 3 by 1 inches, are securely fastened with 
screws to back jaw (A) of ordinary finishing-press directly 
under the wooden screws, the ends of the boards flush with 








Bookbinder’s Finishing Bench. 


inside edge of jaw. These boards are then firmly screwed 
to the top of a small table which should stand about 32 
inches high. When finishing the back of a book, the book, 
as cut clearly shows, rests on a shelf (C), which may be 
raised or lowered at will by loosening winged nuts (D and 
D). These nuts screw on bolts which project through holes 
in the shelf and mortises (E) running lengthwise of the 
two strips extending below shelf. These two strips are 
scaled to inches for the purpose of leveling the shelf. A 
No. 4 finishing-press was used, allowing any book up to 24 
inches long to be inserted between jaws. 

In finishing magazines the shelf should be raised as 
high as it will go, when the top of the book will extend about 
three or four inches above the press. If a larger book is 
being finished the shelf should be lowered accordingly. 
When the screws of the press are tightened, the book is held 
firmly and there is no danger of either the book or the press 
slipping, as is frequently the case when the press alone is 
used. 

The mechanical ideas embodied in this finishing-stand 
are entirely original with the writer, and he is firm in his 
belief that there is not another like it in the United States. 
This article is written for the purpose of passing the idea 
along to others who might find it helpful. 





IN a polite age almost every person becomes a reader, 
and receives more instruction from the press than from the 
pulpit.— Goldsmith. 























HAND-LETTERED 
COMMERCIAL FORMS 


By WILL RANSOM 


Steinway Hall, Chicago, Illinois 


6 


We take pleasure in 
announcing an important 
series of exhibitions of 


AINTINGS 
by Prominent Chicago Artists 


to which we cordially 

invite your attention. 

These exhibitions will 

be devoted in turn to 

the works of 

WALTER UFER - VICTOR HIGGINS 
GRACE RAVLIN - EDGAR CAMERON 
LuciE HARTRATH - KARL BUEHR 
and will offer for your 

consideration the most 

important paintings of 

these several artists. 


Galleries Fifth Floor 
CARSON PIRIE SCOTT 
AND COMPANY 


ay ° indiwidual exhibitions 


announced later 
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a E ATMOSPHERE of do08- 

wid, Nie tshness is pervasive here. 

Ne Vi The new and the old, the 
%) X ¥ capricious and the enduring— 

find its means of expression in this 

complete bookstore. 

with the satisfaction that accompanies 

accurate, dependable wide-a-wake service. 

side the Wabash Avenue entrance — 

the most conveniently located bookstore 


The Convement Bookstore 
Yes whatever your taste, it will 
Christmas books can be selected here 
All books are on the 77st floor, just in 
in C: hicago. 








Hand-lettered and designed by Will Ransom 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and examples 
will be specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expres- 


sion. 


Society Printing — II. 


NLIKE other items which might be classed 
under the head of society printing, there 
is really no established form, in so far as 
wording is concerned, for death announce- 
ments. Such forms usually begin with “ It 
is with sincere regret we announce the 
death of,” “ With deep sorrow we announce 
the death of our husband and father,” or 
some other expression of like nature. The name of the 
deceased follows on a line by itself and is sometimes set in 
type one size larger than that used for the remainder of 








With deep sorrow we announce 
the death of our President 


Mr. Frederick William Alsop 


Monday, January sixth 
Nineteen hundred and sixteen 


The F. W. Alsop Company 
Lyndon, Kansas 


Fic. 11. 


A conventional form of death announcement. A _ proper size is 
654 by 5% inches (folded), although cards are sometimes used. The 
black border should be }; inch all around the four edges. 


the form. The date appears in the line, or lines, following 
the name, after which follow the names of those issuing 
the announcement, and the address. 

A very good form for a death announcement is shown 
by Fig. 11. If relatives of the deceased, instead of business 
associates, issue the notice, the change of relationship and 


Mr. Millard Morrison 
and family 
acknowledge with grateful appreciation 
your kind expression of sympathy 
in their bereavement 


A correct form for acknowledgment of condolences. A card 4% by 
31g inches, with a 44-inch black border, is appropriate for this item. 
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By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 


BYour kind expressions of sympathy 
are Deeply appreciated 
and gratefully acknowledged 


Fic. 13. 
Another form for the acknowledgment designed to relieve the 
bereaved from the painful task of writing individual acknowledgments. 


the names of those subscribing to it may be substituted in 
the same form. 

Acknowledgments of condolences or sympathy acknowl- 
edgments, as stated before, are designed to relieve the 
bereaved from the painful task of writing individual 
acknowledgments. Here, too, a variety of forms as to 
wording and arrangement are used. In Figs. 12 and 13 
we show two very good forms for this item. 

Invitations to formal dances and balls are correctly 
printed on wedding stock. A very good form for this item 
is shown by Fig. 14. As on the wedding invitation shown 
in this department of the preceding issue (Fig. 9), space 
may be left blank for filling in the name of the guest in the 
invitation sent him (Fig. 15). 

If the invitation is to a party or to an occasion where 


The Edgewood Golf Club 


reguests the honor of your rompany 
at the 
Club Ball 
to be given at the Edgewood Field Club on 
Tuesday evening, Septenber the third 
at nine o’clock 


R. S. UB. ZB. 
The Secretary 


Fig. 14. 


Correct form for invitations to a formal dance or ball. Wedding 
stock is appropriate for this item (65g by 5% and 5% by 6% inches). 
















THE 





The pleasure of 


BLANK SPACE HERE FOR NAME OF Guest) 


rompany is requested 
at the Second Regiment Ball 
at Assembly Hall 
on Tuesday ruening, September the cerond 
at nine o’rlock 





R. S. 2. ZB. 
John Johnson, Adjutant 
The Armory, Sixteenth Street 


Fig. 15. 
Another form, in which space is left blank for writing, engrossing 
or engraving the name of the invited guest. 


a different character of entertainment is to be indulged in 
than that given here the same form may be used, but 
changed, of course, to meet the occasion. 

It is a matter of choice whether the term “ request the 
honor of ” or “ request the pleasure of ” is used. 

Invitations to banquets are set in the same general style 
as wedding invitations. Wedding stock is also satisfactory, 
although, sometimes, when the desire is to make as impos- 
ing an appearance as possible, larger stock and proportion- 
ately larger types are used. Two correct sizes of paper are 
10% by 7% and 9% by 7% inches, folded. A form for this 
item on which others may be based to suit the occasion is 
given in Fig. 16. It is customary also to issue cards of 
admittance to a banquet, along with the invitation, a form 
for which is given in Fig. 17. 

Wedding announcements are properly set in the same 
style as invitations, and are printed on the same sizes of 
stock. The form varies little from that of the invitation, 
the most important change being “ announce the marriage 
of their daughter ” for “ request the honor of your pres- 


The pleasure of 
(BLANK SPACE HERE FOR NAME OF Guest) 


rompany is requested 
at a Dinner to be given in honor ci 
Edward Leopold Hillman 
on the evening of Friday, the second day of April 
@ne thousand nine hundred and sixtren 
at half after seven o’rlock 
at the Blackstone 


(NAMES OF COMMITTEE) 


R. S.U. ZB. 
Charles Edward Benson, Seeretary 
Seventy-five Park Avenue 










Invitation form for banquet. Two correct sizes of paper are 
10% by 7% and 95% by 7% inches, folded. 
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Dinner tendered to 
Edward Leopold Hill 
on Friday the second of April 
One thousand nine hundred and seventeen 
at the Blackstone 


Admit (seace ror Name) 


Fig. 17. 


Form for card of admission to accompany invitation to banquet. 
A correct size is 4% by 3 inches. 





ence at the marriage of,” etc. Sometimes “ have the honor 
of announcing the marriage of their daughter” is used. 
While invitations are sent out at least two weeks prior to 
the date of the wedding, announcements are mailed after 
the ceremony has been performed. 








Mr. and Airs. Frank Handy Kaufman 


haue the honor of 


announcing the marriage of their Daughter 


Mary 


ta 
Mr. Thomas Edgar Wilson 


on Thursday the ninth of June 
One thousand nine hundred and sixteen 
atthe First Presbyterian Church 


in Quenemo 


Fic. 18. 


A correct form for wedding announcement. The same size and style of 
stock is used for the announcement as for the invitation. 


The date the bride will be at home to callers is some- 
times printed from small type in the lower left-hand corner 
of the page, as on the invitation. It is considered some- 
what more chaste, however, to issue a separate at-home 
card with the announcement. Correct forms for announce- 
ment and at-home card are shown by Figs. 18 and 19. 
When the bride has no near relatives the announcement is 
made in her maiden name and the name of the groom. 

While other forms might be given, those shown in this 
and the preceding article are most commonly used. The 
other forms alluded to are done so infrequently by the 
average printer that their consideration here is hardly 
worth while. 


Mr. and Airs. Frank Handy Kaufman 


Seventy-five Park Auenue 
@urnemao 


Will be at home 
after ninth of June 





Fig. 19. 


At-home card to accompany wedding announcement. 
size is 534 by 3%. 





A correct 
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Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. 











BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


Literature submitted for this pur- 


pose should be marked ‘‘For Criticism” and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Postage on packages containing specimens must 


not be included in pack 





EUGENE SMITH COMPANY, 
Aurora, Illinois.— The March 
number of your house-organ, 
Type Talks, is satisfactory in 
every way. 

ELLSWORTH GEIST, Carne- 

‘ie, Pennsylvania.— The pro- 

ram for ‘‘ The Paper Mer- 
chant ’’ is handled in a pleas- 
ing and appropriate manner. 

We have no suggestions to 
make for its improvement. 

A. W. THOMAS, Tuskegee, 
Alabama.— The calendar, on 
which a _ half-tone_ illustra- 
tion of Tuskegee’s youngest 
printer appears, is gotten up 
in a pleasing manner. We 
compliment you. 

M. O'GRADY, Helena, Mon- 
tana.— The items of holiday 
printing are effectively ar- 
ranged and are quite pleas- 
ing. Read our review of Mr. 

Winke’s work in this depart- 
ment for a common error in 
your own. 

BusH-KREBS COMPANY, 
Louisville, Kentucky.— The 
program for the banquet of 
your ‘Booster Club,” an 
inside-of-the-house organiza- 
tion, is pleasing in every 
way, as is also the wee book- 
let, ‘‘ The Booster Club.” 

EDWIN H. SrTuart, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania.— You 
continue to turn out a high 
grade of work for the cus- 
tomers of the Jackson-Rem- 
linger Printing Company. 

We have no fault to find 
with it in any particular. 

WILLIAM’ ESKEwW, Ports- 
mouth, Ohio.— The blotters 
printed in light and dark 
green are exceptionally neat 
from a typographical stand- 
point and very readable, 
which characteristics should 
make them valuable as ad- = 
vertising, as the copy is good. 

JERRY L. DUNN, St. Louis, 
Missouri.— The motto-card is 
very pleasing. Considering 
that it was to have been 
mounted on a dark red piece of cover-stock, a 
bright green would have been preferable to the 
orange for printing the ornament. 

O. H. STARNEsS, Charlotte, North Carolina.— 
All your specimens are of an exceptionally good 
grade. You did remarkably well on the letter- 
head for the Southern League of Dramatic Art 


Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
a full page in ‘‘ Behind the Screen,’ 


of specimens, unless letter postage is placed on the entire package. 





A few cover-designs which pleased customers of the Robert Rawsthorne Engraving 
The group here shown originally appeared as 
a clever house-organ issued by that company. 


’ 


and Expression. The amount of copy would 
have baffled the average compositor, but it did 
not appear to trouble you. 

C. H. MARTENS, Crookston, Minnesota.— Any 
arrangement of the word “ clothing” would be 
preferable to the perpendicular setting. Lines 
of type should be set as they are read, not diag- 


Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. 


onally, perpendicularly nor 
backward, but horizontally, 
from left to right. 

ALVIN E. Mowrey, Frank- 
lin, Pennsylvania.— The 
motto-cards designed and 
printed by you for a local 
bank are interesting in treat- 
ment and pertinent with 
truth. Presswork is poor on 
the booklet of instructions 
for the starting of the Frank- 
lin gas engine. Colors are 
pleasing on all your work. 

G. E. Forp, Raleigh, North 
Carolina.—Advertisements in 
The Stage are satisfactorily 
arranged and displayed, but 
we would prefer to see plain 
rule used in place of the dec- 
orative borders. Ornaments 
are needlessly used in several 
instances and serve to dis- 
tract attention from the im- 
portant text. 

Two copies of Chimes, 
house-organ of the A. L. 
Scoviller Press, Ogden, Utah, 
have reached THE INLAND 
PRINTER. The workmanship 
and the quality of everything 
going into the production of 
these two numbers is indica- 
tive of the maintenance of a 
high standard of excellence 
in the product of the house. 

A. B. Doerty, Findlay, 
Ohio.— Specimens of your 
work are always received 
with pleasure by the editor 
of this department. The 
mottoes, printed on envelope- 
slips, are pertinent truths 
which will improve any mind 
they sink into. In addition, 
you dress them up in a fash- 
ion that makes reading a 
pleasure. 

J. H. BorpEAUX COMPANY, 
Springfield, Massachusetts.— 
The large posters for the 
Indian motorcycle are effec- 
tively and forcefully designed 
and printed. Printed from 
large type, as such work 
should be, they can be read 
from a great distance. The use of two colors 
in printing, one a bright red-orange, adds much 
to their attention-attracting value. 

““ENGRAVE IT ON Woop” is the title of a 
very pleasing booklet recently issued by The 
Hawtin Engraving Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
It describes the tools used in making woodcuts, 
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tells how they are made, 
what their uses are, where 
they excel, etc., besides show- 
ing a number of different 
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the purpose for which it was 
intended, the amended form 
“to please the customer ”’ is 
best. It is manifestly in- 





subjects as portrayed by the 
wood-engraver. 

THE announcement of 
Douglas C. MeMurtrie, which 
was reproduced on page 502 
of the January INLAND 
PRINTER, the designing of 
which was credited to Ben- 


A BERNHARD ZIEHN PUPIL AND DISCIPLE 


JULIUS GOLD, Theorist 


FORMERLY PROFESSOR OF MUSICAL 
SCIENCE IN DRAKE UNIVERSITY 


tended for a card to be hung 
up in places of business to 
announce that the holders 
aid the United Charities, and 
must be readable at some dis- 
tance — hence the necessity 
for large type and a poster 
effect. 

ArT FOWLER, Seattle, Wash- 





jamin Sherbow, was designed 
by Mr. MeMurtrie himself. 
We regret the fact that we 
made the error, more espe- 
cially since we have always 


ington.— The stationery for 
the Art Printing Company 
is satisfactory, presswork be- 
ing very good indeed. We 





considered Mr. MceMurtrie 
especially capable along those 
identical lines. 

H. G. CHRISTENSEN, Fargo, 
North Dakota.— The pro- 
gram of the “‘ Get Together ”’ 
banquet of your local union 
is very interesting. The 
white stock used for print- 
ing the cover was given the 


believe that the letter-head 
design occupies too much 
space on the sheet and that 
an improvement would have 
resulted had the green been 
made slightly lighter. We 
see no particular merit in 
the way the New Year card 
is embossed, although the 
method you used — the use of 





effect of a tint by printing 
many lines of linotype slugs 
running diagonally across the 
page, reading ‘“ Fargo Typo- 
graphical Union Second An- 
nual Get-Together Banquet,”’ 
in orange, the titular matter 
being printed over this from 
type printed black. 

F. A. LemInc, Mansfield, 
Louisiana.— The letter-head 
is not pleasing. In the first 








home-made cardboard dies — 
has proved successful for cer- 
tain kinds of embossing. 
CLAUDE W. BLUNT, Thief 
River Falls, Minnesota.—The 
little house-organ is interest- 
ingly made up, but we would 
prefer a page of regular pro- 
portions to the oblong form 
in which the first issue is 
gotten up. It could be the 
same size as at present and 





place, the bulk of any design 
should not be printed in a 
warm color, such as red. In 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


would not place any difficul- 
ties in the way of mailing in 
regular sizes of envelopes, in 


oe 
oe 








the second place, the con- 
densed text-letter does not 
harmonize in any particular 
with the large size of the 
imitation engraved face. The 
right-hand panel is crowded 
and an effect of congestion is 
produced thereby. Display is satisfactory, in 
so far as prominence of lines is concerned. 

AL. WINKE, Helena, Montana.—The package- 
label is very good indeed, but we would prefer 
a single rule beneath the main type-group in- 
stead of the parallel rule and ornament ar- 
rangement used. The green is too light in 
tone on the dinner-card. The decorative items 
in a strong red stand out much more promi- 
nently than the type in green, whereas, if there 
is any difference in strength of tone, it should 
be in favor of the type. 

AxEL EDWIN SAHLIN, East Aurora, New 
York.— Specimens of your typographical de- 
sign continue to interest us. We are repro- 
ducing on this page the business card of Mr. 
Rosen, superintendent of the Roycroft Shop, 
and the title-page of a four-page announcement 
for Julius Gold, which are characteristic exam- 
ples of your work, an adaptation of European 
styles. 

ALEX WIDLEY, Christchurch, New Zealand.— 
The specimens are interesting, the announce- 
ment of the “ Poverty Flat ”’ feast and tourna- 
ment, printed on wall-paper, being especially 
so. If anything printed can appropriately 
symbolize poverty, this announcement does. 
“A Few Lines About One of Our Lines,” a 
folder advertising your equipment for the 
printing of tickets of various kinds in rolls, 
is well treated typographically and should prove 
effective advertising. 

P. E. Barnart, McAlester, Oklahoma.— 
From the standpoint of appearance, your orig- 
inal design is most pleasing, but, considering 


Interesting folder-title by Axel Edwin Sahlin, East Aurora, New York. 





Chas. J. Rosen 
Superintendent of Printing 
At The Roycroft Shop, which is in 
East Aurora, Erie County 
New York 
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Unusual card by Axel Edwin Sahlin, East 
Aurora, New York. Mr. Sahlin’s work is dis- 
tinctive, and for that reason is invariably 
pleasing. Much of his work is printed on 
hand-made stock. 


which we judge, from its 
size, it is mailed. We note a 
bad alignment of the initial 
on the last page. An initial 
should be aligned at the top, 
with the top of the first line 
alongside, except when light 
decoration surrounds a bold letter. 

THE STERLING PRINTING COMPANY, Fremont, 
Ohio.— We admire the dignified, neat and yet 
interesting style in which all your printing is 
designed. It is also characterized by excep- 
tional presswork, quite unusual on small work 
such as you have sent us. Too often small work 
is not given proper care in make-ready and 
otherwise improperly printed. The design of 
your new line of stationery is unusual and in- 
teresting, but not bizarre and complicated as 
is too frequently the case when the desire is for 
“something different.”” We have no sugges- 
tions to make for needed improvements. 

FREDERICK K. LEVEY COMPANY, INCORPORATED, 
Chicago, New York city and San Francisco, 
has recently issued a striking wall-hanger to 
advertise two inks of its manufacture, Fire- 
cracker Red and Bronze Blue. The design is 
of a large firecracker printed in red against a 
background printed in the bronze-blue from a 
reverse plate in which the lettering appears in 
white, the color of the stock. It is surely a 
striking piece of work and, hanging in the 
office of a printing establishment, would exert 
a powerful influence when the desire on a par- 
ticular piece of work was for something “‘ loud ”’ 
and forceful. 

A PLEASING folder announces the association 
of Charles H. May with Cone, Lorenzen & 
Woodman, of Chicago. It is of a size to be 
mailed in a No. 10 envelope. The most pleas- 
ing part of this folder, and one that should 
prove suggestive to many printers, is the title- 
page. The few lines of type are printed in 





black, the parallel-rule 
border is blind-stamped 
and the ornament blind- 
embossed on white an- 
tique stock with a deckled 
outside edge. The effect 
is chaste, dignified and 
beautiful, a combination 
more often sought for 
than realized. The sim- 
ple method of attaining 
it should recommend itself 
to all printers desirous 
of improving the quality 
of their work. 

C. F. WILLIAMS & Son, 
INCORPORATED, Albany, 
New York.— The series 
cf blotters distributed by 
,ou throughout the year 
1916 represent high-class 
«rtwork as well as good 

rinting. The idea, we 

‘esume, was to get up a 

sign with little copy, 

st a suggestion, where 
the appropriateness and 
eauty of the design 
would cause it to be used 
and thereby keep the 
name of your firm, prom- 
inent thereon, before the 
iser. Some are a little 
too “spotty ”’ in the dis- 
tribution of color and 
might be termed bizarre, 
but several, in our opin- 
ion, are exceptionally 
strong. The February, 
June, July and October 
issues appeal to us as be- 
ing best — considered in 
a general way, of course. 

Smith County Pioneer, 
Smith Center, Kansas.— 
In general arrangement, 
your work is very good. 
The business card for 
J. A. Smith & Company 
is overbalanced at the 
bottom, due to the too 
low placement of the 
main group. Balance is 
best slightly above the 
perpendicular center and 
the main line, the domi- 
nating factor in the de- 
sign in point of weight, 
or strength, should be so 
placed. The same idea of 
balance and _ proportion 
applies to the position of ornaments between 
groups of type in a design. Such ornaments 
should be above the center of the space between 
the two groups, contrary to the position of the 
sunflower on the title-page of the folder- 
program for the Kansas Day Club. 

HARRY W. LEGGETT, Ottawa, Ontario.— The 
Christmas-greeting folder is exceptionally well 
handled from every standpoint. The same can 
be said of all the other specimens. 

CUMMINGS & SAUNDERS, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts.— Indefinite headings, such as used on 
your February blotter, are not good advertis- 
ing. ‘“*Do you realize,” standing out alone, 
might be suggestive of a variety of things, and 
is applicable in some way to every business. 
All of the first sentence should be displayed if 
the most forceful and compelling display is de- 
sired —‘‘ Do you realize that quality commands 
Admiration, Respect and Confidence?’’ The 
combination of condensed text-letters with ex- 
tended block (Copperplate Gothic) styles should 
be avoided, especially when the latter are large 
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A representative display of specimens by the Osgood Company, Illustrators, Catalogue 


Makers and Engravers, Chicago, Illinois. 


and the variation in form made pronounced, as 
is the case in the signature lines of this blotter. 

‘*SamM WELLER’S VALENTINE,” is the title of 
an interesting booklet received from The Bach- 
arach Press, Cincinnati, Ohio. The cover is a 
paper doily, in imitation of embroidery, the 
printing being accomplished on the plain, oval 


PROFESSOR BERNARD QUINN 


~Massaging—A Sure Cure 
FOR RHEUMATISM 
LUMBAGO 
ETC. 
. Ne. 99 O° Connor Street 
OTTAWA, ONT 


TELEPHONE 


Queen 2717 


Dignified and pleasing card by Harry W. 
Leggett, Ottawa, Ontario. 
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center. Each of the in- 
side pages is printed on 
a different kind of stock, 
presumably to give recip- 
ients suggestions as to 
stock to supply their own 
needs on contemplated 
work. The several pages 
are printed from differ- 
ent styles of type, the 
names and sizes of which 
are indicated by marginal 
notes. The unusual style 
of the booklet will natu- 
rally inspire interest, and, 
if the copy is of the right 
sort, results will of course 
be commensurate with the 
expense of its production. 
The Santa Fe Maga- 
zine, a monthly publica- 
tion devoted to the inter- 
ests of employees of the 
Santa Fe Railway Sys- 
tem and the exploitation 
of the road, has just com- 
pleted its tenth year. It 
is an interesting publica- 
tion and is satisfactorily 
planned and printed. Al- 
bert McRae, the editor, is 
deserving of much com- 
mendation for the general 
excellence of the maga- 
zine. The covers are 
always interesting 
and attractive, a half-tone 
illustration of some scene 
along the line of the 
railroad, with the name 
of the magazine in large 
letters at the top and the 
title of the illustration at 
the bottom constituting 
the regular cover-design. 
The advertising pages 
could be made more at- 
tractive by the use of 
fewer styles of type in 
the display of the adver- 
tisements, especially in 
the small advertisements 
where a number appear 
on the same page. 
CHARLES W. CRADDOCK, 
Beloit, Kansas.— Most of 
your specimens are of a 
good grade, espe- 
cially so are the excellent 
letter-heads. The mailing- 
eard, advertising holiday 
printing, is not up to the standard of the other 
work. The border is one we have never ad- 
mired, being so bulky and complicated it domi- 
nates any design on which it is used. Plain 
rules, nine times out of ten, make the best bor- 


very 


very 


ders. The green is too weak in tone on the 
folder for The Farmers State Bank, tie red 
standing far out before it. No matter what 
two colors are used, they should be of the same 
value, of the same degree of light and shade, 
so that one will not stand out above the other 
in tone. The contrast of color alone is enough 
to give whatever distinction is desired to the 
points on which emphasis is necessary. 

GEoRGE P. SMILEY, New York city.— The 
specimens of printing sent us by you are of 
an exceptionally good grade. We do not admire 
the treatment of the title-page of the folder 
for the “ 25th Anniversary of the Organization 
of the Clubs ” of the church. In the first place, 
greatest emphasis is given the figures “25,” 
and the features, set in a squared group, with- 
out regard to the relationship of the words to 
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each other in the arrangement of BO O K TYPES display, for attention would then be 


lines, are confusing and do not stand 
out. In appearance only the page is 
satisfactory, but comprehension by 
the reader is the most important 
consideration of all in the arrange- 
ment of any typographic design. A 
large mass of capitals, as on the 
cover and title pages of the booklet 
for the A. O. Society, should be 
avoided, for capitals are much 
harder to read than lower-case. As 
a whole, however, your work is much 
above average. 

A. J. BOREMAN, Des Moines, Iowa. 
—The Merchants Trade Journal 
and the Furniture Merchants Trade 
Journal are exceptionally fine pub- 
lications. The presswork is not all 
that it should be, and we note espe- 
cially that the half-tones are not 
properly made ready. The print is 
too gray. The make-up and general 
arrangement of the text pages is 
good, and the advertisement compo- 
sition is satisfactory, although in 
several instances overdisplay hinders 
comprehension. This is particularly 
true of The Way Sagless Spring ad- 
vertisement on page 27 of the De- 
cember Furniture Merchants Trade 
Journal. It is difficult to determine 
at first whether the advertisement 
is for the spring company or for 
the magazines. As a matter of fact, 


OF 
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concentrated on the main points. 

AUGUST GUSTAFSON, JR., Oakland, 
California.— Your work is of excep- 
tional quality, display and arrange- 
ment being far out of the ordinary. 
We note a tendency on your part in 
some cases, however, to use rather 
bulky borders, made up of rules and 
decorative units. We would caution 
you against a too general use of this 
style. The folder, ‘“‘ Typography 
That’s Different,’’ printed from 
Packard type in brown and a buff 
tint on buff stock, is the most pleas- 
ing example among the specimens 
sent us. The idea behind this folder, 
the announcement of the installa- 
tion in the plant of a new series of 
type designed to produce the effect 
of hand-lettering — and the distinc- 
tion that goes with it—jis a good 
one and might be used with profit 
by other printers. The announce- 
ment appears as a spread on the 
two inside pages, and on the last a 
display arrangement advertises the 
character of work done by the 
printer by whom Mr. Gustafson is 
employed, Walter N. Brunt. 

H. Frep Hayes, Houma, Louisi- 
ana.— Your specimens are very good 
in display, but we note a constant 
association of inharmonious types. 
Type-faces, to be used together with 


it is the campaign that is being ad- Two covers and a title-page from beautiful pamphlets written and pleasing results, should have the 
vertised, and we are sure it could designed by Lewis C. Gandy for The Pinkham Press, Boston, Massa- same general characteristics as to 
have been better advertised with less chusetts. They were tastefully planned and executed in every way. shape, tone and design. Extended 





Copperplate Gothic and Wedding Text, a con- 
densed text-letter, are as opposite in shape and 
design as two styles of letter could be. 


almost impossible to print a half- 
tone on an envelope without a 
streak showing across the illus- 
tration. The best plan is to cut 
out of an envelope all portions of 
the envelope which are folded 
over other portions and place 
this under the drawsheet of the 
tympan. The idea is that, count- 
ing the thicknesses in the envel- 
ope, there should be the same 
number of thicknesses under all 
parts of the envelope. A thin 
sheet of rubber helps to equalize 
the impression for printing en- 
velopes. They should be fed open 
and made ready to conform to 
that method of feeding. 

RosertT S. FRICK, Fricks, Penn- 
sylvania.—The large posters sent 
to us by you are of very good 
average grade. The one for 
“The Penalty of Pride” enter- 
tainment is the best balanced and 
most effective arrangement of 
the two. It is symmetrical, too, 
something we admire in all typo- 
graphic design. You understand, 
of course, by that we mean the 
right side in appearance and 
form is a counterpart of the left 
side. The one for “ The Dutch 
Detective ’’ is not so good; the 
position of the cut worked a 
handicap on the compositor in 
the arrangement of the display 
and the distribution of the white 
space. Placed at one side, and 
with no cut to balance it on the 
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other, the cut overbalances the design at that 
side. A much better arrangement would have 


It is been to place the cut toward the bottom of the 


M.H. STOKES Ine. 


622 Fifth Avenue. New York 


Representative examples of the exceptional quality of direct advertising 
prepared complete by Calkins & Holden, New York city. On the original of 
the folder (lower specimen) the butterfly, part of the inside decorative 
scheme, was printed in several colors instead of one, as here shown. 


design, and in the center horizontally with mat- 
ter of minor importance on either side, so that 
it would not handicap the display of the more 


important lines. The main line 
should be at or near the top. 

RENE J. Titus, Fort Worth, 
Texas.— This last consignment 
of specimens from you is not up 
to the standard of what we would 
expect, considering other speci- 
mens of yours which we have 
seen. The title-lines on the front 
of the dance-program folder are 
a little too low on the page, and 
we are quite sure, too, that the 
appearance would be better if 
the lines were centered over each 
other, instead of set flush to the 
left as they are. Never set lines 
of type perpendicularly — that 
is not much better than to set 
them backward. The title-page 
of the concert at the First Chris- 
tian Church is crowded to the 
point of suffocation. The names 
of all the participants are too 
large. If these lines were set 
in eight-point the appearance of 
the page would be improved 
about one hundred per cent. The 
third page, the program, is also 
crowded. It would have been 
better to spread the matter on 
this page over the two inside 
pages and to place the names of 
the choir members on the fourth 
instead of the second page. 

THE VOORHEES NORMAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, Denmark, 
South Carolina.— Presswork is 
rather poor on your printing, 
but the composition is not with- 
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out merit. One should avoid the use of too 
many lines of capitals, as they are not as read- 
able in mass as lower-case. When used, they 
should be more widely line-spaced than lines 
of lower-case because all of them are full 
height, whereas many lower-case letters have 


THE 


ferent in design as these is just as apparent 
as if the combination were avoidable. Moral: 
Buy large fonts of one series rather than small 
fonts of several. Your paper is well printed, 
though too much ink was carried when the 
copy sent us was printed. A uniform style of 
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swells where they do not belong. Overcome 
this, for distorted letters have no merit what- 
ever. The most pleasing letters, as designs, are 
those on which principles were followed in 
their design. The color effect of the cover for 
the Federation of Trade Press Association’s 
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Commercial printing by The Davis Press, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


quite a shoulder at the top. This fault is quite 
noticeable in the heading of the program for 
the March 9 band concert. If capitals were 
essential, or, considered so, smaller 
sizes should have been used and those lines 
spaced wider apart than the larger sizes are 
in this design. You did not carry enough ink 
on the blotter printed in green and brown on 
pink stock, especially of the brown. As a 
consequence, the items printed green, the dec- 
orative features, stand out with greater promi- 
nence of tone than the type-lines. No matter 
what two colors are used in a design, the tone 
of the decorative features should not be 
stronger than the tone of the type-lines. The 
tone should be equal or the type should stand 
out — never the ornamentation. 

The Coatesville Herald, Coatesville, Indiana. 
— Presswork on the high-school annual is very 
poor, and the fact that the rules do not join 
well in the panels also causes a loss of effec- 
tiveness to the work. The use of Cheltenham 
Bold and Engravers Bold for display in the 
advertisements was probably necessary because 
of the limitations of your equipment, but the 
ill effect produced by the use of types so dif- 


rather, 


border around all advertisements in the paper 
would improve its appearance very much, but 
be sure you do not decide to standardize the 
wave-rule border often used by you, which has 
nothing whatever to recommend it. Such bor- 
ders attract too much attention to themselves, 
and, by constantly appealing to the eye of the 
reader, handicap the effectiveness of the type- 
matter, which is of paramount importance. 
We believe that plain four-point rules would 
make the best border for your paper. 

Epwin C. STERRY, Jamestown, New York.— 
In general arrangement and design, your hand- 
lettered specimens are good. The lettering 
shows promise, but more practice is necessary 
before your letters will be smoothly made. We 
admire the general idea of THE INLAND PRINTER 
cover-design, but would call your attention to 
the fact that the name of the publication does 
not stand out above the decoration as it should, 
because of a lack of contrast. There should be 
more space between lettering and decoration ; 
the lettering should be bolder or the decora- 
tion weaker in tone. We note that you have 
trouble in accenting the letter ““S”’ properly, 
or that you purposely distort it by making the 


design is striking, but the design does not fol- 
low in its proportions the shape of the page, 
being oblong in form. A feature of secondary 
importance is given first prominence in the 
display. In books of reports, ete., first promi- 
nence should be given the name of the asso- 
ciation or institution to which they relate. 

WATSON-JONES, INCORPORATED, San Diego, 
California.— The general run of your work is 
very good indeed. We do not, however, admire 
the letter-head for the Wheeler-Chase Fisheries 
Company. The three big masses in the design 
demand too much attention and, because of 
the shape of the one in the form of a half 
circle, the white space is not nicely distributed. 
We believe, furthermore, that the lines of 
goods handled by the firm, as enclosed in the 
panels, do not have sufficient prominence, not 
as much, in fact, as if the panels were omitted 
and the space made available by such omission 
utilized for larger type, or more white space 
for contrast around these names, so that they 
would be more effectively emphasized. A sim- 
pler design would be preferable, and by “ sim- 
pler’’ we mean one in which there were not 
so many distinct forces of attraction. 
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Handsome Catalogue by the Corday & Gross Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The reproductions shown above are of the cover, title-page 
and first text-page of a beautiful catalogue, designed, en- 
graved and printed by Corday & Gross for The Murray Motor 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The special feature of 
this book is its self-contained character, that is, one kind of 
paper was used for cover and text pages, both being printed 
at one impression for each color. Such a plan makes for 
economy in stock, presswork and binding. When cleverly 
handled, as all Corday & Gross printing is handled, the effect 
is equally as good as is possible with distinctive cover-stock. 


The effect in this instance is gained by printing a solid plate 
over the outside of the front and back cover-pages in a 
light, soft blue. The stock, white, appeared only at the top 
of the small inside oval and in portions of the decoration in 
the bottom half of the large oval. The reproduction itself 
shows how the other two colors, black and yellow, were used. 
The gray portions in the reproductions of the title and first 
text pages were originally printed in blue. Another feature 
of this handsome catalogue was the successful printing of 
half-tones of the automobiles on rough stock. 
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Paper + Ink + Brains 


T is the brains that the printer 

mixes with his ink and paper that 
tells the tale. There are many little 
ways in which the printer’s knowl- 
edge and skill can be applied so as 
to give the customer in selling value 
much more than the amount of his 
bill. This fact often justifies one 
printer in charging more for a job 
that, to the casual eye, does not show 
a corresponding difference in value. 
Merely to set type and print have 
become secondary in the printer’s 
functions. Good typography printed 
in such shades or colors as detract 
from legibility, or finely made illus- 
trations run in inappropriate colors 
cost just as much as when properly 
done under some guidance as a part 
of a well conceived plan. 
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Display-page from “ Tips o’ Type,” a handsome book produced by The 
Calvert-Hatch Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 





THE 


“TIPS O’ TYPE.”’ 


JHILE the title above is “catchy,” and 
serves very well for a name, it does not 
give one an insight into the character 
of the new “color book” of The Calvert- 
Hatch Company, printers and designers, 
Cleveland, Ohio, of which it is the name. 
The book is an advertising book, designed 
to influence buyers of printing, especially 

of process colorwork, to buy their printing of that com- 

pany, and as such it scores as near one hundred per cent 
as any book could score. 
The format is delightfully pleasing. The pages are 

9% by 12% inches, the cover extending slightly beyond 

the inside pages. The cover is a dark-green double-thick 
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Throughout there is evidence of painstaking care and 
of exceptional intelligence in all departments. The opin- 
ion one forms from looking through the book is, “ Here is 
a firm that does fine work.” The book is a monument to 
the capabilities of the Calvert-Hatch Company, and insur- 
ance that those who place their printing problems in the 
hands of that organization will get their money’s worth 
if quality counts for anything — and it does, most emphat- 
ically so. 

We take pleasure in showing in connection with this 
item a few reproductions which, when studied with the 
description we have made, should give all our readers a 
better insight into the character of the work. A repro- 
duction from the painting, “ Katherine Elizabeth,” is 
shown elsewhere in this issue. 
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Decorative Motto Design from ‘‘ Tips o’ Type.”’ 
By The Calvert-Hatch Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


antique, with lines slightly lighter running through it, 
which produce a laid effect. It is soft, pleasing and rich. 
The title is blind-embossed in the lower right-hand corner 
and a four-color print from an oil painting by John C. 
Johansen, entitled ‘“ Katherine Elizabeth,” tipped on, 
graces the upper left-hand corner, completing the design. 
The book is tied with red cord. 

There are end-leaves in the book, too, of a lighter 
weight of cover-stock, along the top of which, on both 
sides, and along the top of the inside front and back 
cover, a border-band is printed in white; not a strong, 
harsh cover-white, but a white which allows just enough 
of the color of the stock to show through to give it an 
effect of softness and beauty. 

The inside pages are printed on heavy-weight white 
enameled stock. Parallel two-point rules, about two picas 
apart, are printed in a soft orange across the top and 
bottom of each page, the name of the firm, between two 
of its trade-marks, being worked in with the rules at 
the top. 

The pages are made up of reproductions of three and 
four color work done by the firm in the course of its regu- 
lar business; decorative text-pages, exploiting the merits 
of the firm’s product; and half-tone reproductions in one 
color of many covers of catalogues and of other high-class 
advertising work produced by the company. 


Naturally, too, the book is expensive and is not for 
general distribution, but we understand a few copies are 
available for distribution among buyers of the kind of 
printing Calvert-Hatch produces. 





MAKE HARD DISTRIBUTION EASY. 
BY ANNIE M. KEMPTON. 

Almost any printer working with hand-set type has 
had the experience of having to distribute type that has 
stood for a long while and become almost as solid as a 
rock. Slamming and wetting has been of no avail, and 
it has not been possible to soak it for a long period of 
time. The writer has for a long time used a very sim- 
ple means of overcoming this difficulty. Take a bodkin 
firmly between the fingers by the point end, and hit each 
line across the nicks with the hard end of the bodkin, 
giving several short, sharp blows each time. It is not 
necessary to exactly hit the nicks, but, for numerous rea- 
sons, don’t strike the face of the type. There are at least 
two ways of holding type while distributing it: with the 
forefinger hooked and supporting the type with assistance 
from the thumb and other fingers; and with the type 
held well down in the hand and backed by the palm and 
fingers. The latter method seems best when using the 
bodkin as mentioned above, as the type, when loosened, 
will not slide helter-skelter into the case. 
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Some examples of the ability of The Calvert- 
Hatch Company’s organization to plan and 
print successful business-bringing literature. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 


Comma or Colon. 


W. M. J., Mount Airy, North Carolina, writes: “ We 
had a job in which copy had the following words as a sepa- 
rate paragraph: ‘ Residence, Blue Ridge Inn.’ Instead 
of putting a comma after ‘ residence,’ I set it this way: 
‘Residence: Blue Ridge Inn.’ There is a dispute here as 
to which is correct, and we decided to submit the question 
to you.” 

Answer.— In all such cases the choice of the customer 
is correct for the printer; in other words, the only way for 
the printer to be sure his work will be accepted is to set it 
as written. Abstractly, no positive and absolute choice, as 
between right and wrong, exists between comma and colon. 
My own personal selection favors the comma. Evidently 
this customer chose the comma, and no one can give any 
cogent reason why he should not have what he chose. 


A Wrong Word. 


W. G. I., Pitcairn, Pennsylvania, sends this: “I came 
across the following sentence recently, on which I should 
like to have your opinion: ‘On April 1 ten per cent of the 
members of this lodge will be eligible for suspension.’ The 
question is as to the use of ‘ eligible’ in a case of this kind.” 

Answer.— One can properly be eligible only when he is 
worthy of being chosen, when he is fit for choice, as for 
admission to some desirable place, not for suspension or 
expulsion. “ Eligible,” that is, may not with literal pro- 
priety be used as referring to deprivation, and so in its 
literal sense is not correctly used in the quoted sentence. 
It would be correct if suspension were a preferable thing, 
and not a penalty. One may be liable to suspension, sub- 
ject to suspension, but not eligible. A case is conceivable, 
however, where “ eligible” might be so applied ironically, 
but such use would be ambiguous, to say the least. It is 
far better to keep such expressions literally correct than to 
indulge in irony without good cause. 


A Singular Request for a Plural. 

J. L. P., Joplin, Missouri, sends this: ‘“ Please give me 
the plural of the word ‘ chemise.’ In a case where it read 
‘ladies’ chemise ’ I marked it ‘ chemises.’ Please straighten 
me out.” 

Answer.— The plural is “ chemises.” Nothing else is 
possible for it by any kind of reasoning or practice. Such 
questions are answered automatically in all dictionaries by 
the absence of a statement of the plural form. Any such 
word is pluralized by addition of the letter s. It is con- 
ceivable that a writer might insist that the word used as 
our correspondent quotes it is not meant to be plural, 
though such insistence seems hardly reasonable in this 
case. Possessives are often so used that they do not imply 
actual immediate possession, and have been called adjec- 
tives by some grammarians, at least one of whom so classi- 
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fied “ children’s” in “ children’s shoes.” In the Standard 
Dictionary are many definitions like “a carpenters’ tool,” 
taken of course as meaning “a tool for carpenters,” and 
the writer of “ ladies’ chemise” may have made the mis- 
take of thinking his expression analogous, and chemise a 
singular. 

Punctuation and Choice of Words. 


E. M. C., Concord, New Hampshire, writes: ‘“ Please 
punctuate correctly the following extracts, and give rea- 
sons for marks or omissions: ‘ We hereby certify that we 
have examined the accounts for the year ending February 
15, 1917, and find them correct.’ ‘ Report of Loudon from 
February 15th, 1916, to March 18th, 1916.’ ‘ Meeting will 
be held, Mch. 7, 1917, at half past seven o’clock.’ Also, 
which is correct, ‘ Detail payments of accounts’ or ‘ De- 
tailed payments of accounts’? ” 

Answer.— The sentences are all punctuated correctly, 
except the third, from which the comma after “held” 
should be removed and the month should be spelled out. 
In the second sentence a correction should be made, but 
it is not one of punctuation, and many persons would say 
it is not a “ correction,” but is only a change, and one that 
is at least unnecessary. It is in the date that the change 
should be made. Such things are almost entirely conven- 
tional, and the overwhelmingly conventional form for such 
dates is the one shown in the first sentence as to the day 
of the month, with nothing but the number. Dates are 
printed in every conceivable form, and each form is tena- 
ciously defended by its users. Every style is capable of 
logical support. The decision here made rests mainly on 
indisputable prevalence in usage. 

In the case of the two questioned sentences there is no 
real error in either method of expression, and so, of course, 
no exclusive correctness. My personal choice is for “ de- 
tailed ” rather than “ detail,” but in proofreading for other 
people I should leave unchallenged either one that appeared 
in copy. Likewise in the matter of dates. Unless some 
one form is prescribed for use as the style of the office, 
they should be left as in copy, since such practice is the 
only one in which the proofreader is sure of justification, 
excepting the rare instances where real proofreaders are 
expected to decide such matters themselves. For these rare 
instances my choice and its main reason are as told above. 





SHORT SENTENCES, PLEASE. 


Dowser — There goes Judge Wurdleigh. In addition 
to his being a fine jurist, he has the reputation of being 
a master of the English language. 

Bowser — That may be, but I don’t like his sentences; 
they are too long. It took me six months to get to the end 
of one of them. 
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LANGUAGE STANDARDS AND PROOFREADING. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


imc] LL proofreaders should, and undoubtedly 
“| would, gladly welcome any universal stand- 
ard, which now seems to be becoming less 
of a possibility than ever. If a proofreader 
could have comfortable assurance that, 
when changing his place of employment, 
what he had been accustomed to in the old 
place would also be acceptable in the new 
one, he would not be the sole beneficiary. As things now 
are, this happy condition is seldom achieved, and he is 
almost sure that he will have to shift to another style in 
any new employ, if not to many new styles, first one and 
then another, to suit demands from customers. 

Of course proofreaders can not be accurate mind- 
readers, but that (mind-reading) is practically demanded 
from them by many authors, editors, and publishers. 
Nearly all they can do with certainty is to imitate closely 
whatever is in their copy, and this they must often do 
with full knowledge that what is in copy is wrong. 

Such is the disastrous effect of having to conform to 
many different standards, and often to mere whims. 
Surely it would be advantageous to have one universal 
standard, although any effort to dictate that only one style 
of doing anything can be right would and should be mat- 
ter for derision. We had better accept the fact of exist- 
ence and persistence of various standards, and the equally 
persistent fact of much arbitrary personal decision which 
ignores all standards. But this does not lessen the desire 
for as much standardizing as possible. 

An analogue to our present status in these matters 
may be found in an astute editorial utterance in the New 
York Evening Sun under the heading “ Swapping Views 
of Law,” referring to a law class for policemen: 

“The policeman must in the nature of things get too 
narrow a view of some phases of law enforcement. His 
experience alone would not be a safe guide. Yet in many 
cases he could throw light on the limitations of enact- 
ments. He could show where theory is continually bang- 
ing its head against the stone walls of fact. 

“One thing supremely to be desired appears to be a 
far-off dream, almost beyond the farthest flights of hope. 
That is the formation of classes for the men who make 
and revise our laws, in State and national legislatures. 
They need the combined ministrations of the most expe- 
rienced policemen and the wisest of college professors.” 

We shall have to swap views of language in a formal 
convention of scholars and workers if we ever attain a 
comfortable and reasonable understanding. Workers 
(trade proofreaders) will be needed to present the law- 
less conditions as they are in operation in contrast to 
theories by scholars who are unversed save in theory or 
their own choice of practice. Proofreaders’ acutely 
trained mentality will be needed to point out the weak- 
nesses that nullify most dogmatic rules, which weaknesses 
may here be exemplified from a recent article on capital- 
ization. 

“From the standpoint of appearance of printed copy,” 
says this article, “few things are of greater importance 
than correctness and propriety in capitalization.” The 
writer gives a fairly full set of rules, including some 
that are not in keeping with any accepted practice, and 
some of partial acceptance which he states as if univer- 
sal. One that I have never seen elsewhere says that “ the 
Atlantic Ocean ” is right with the small letter in the arti- 
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cle, but that when “ Ocean” is omitted it becomes “ The 
Atlantic,” with a capital T. Likewise “the Maryland 
Hotel ” is said to be “ The Maryland.” But in “the Hub,” 
for Boston, the writer says, “ there is no ellipsis, nothing 
understood or implied by the use of the article.” This 
I shall leave to speak for itself, merely remarking that I 
can not find it reasonable, and that standards must be 
based on reason. 

Clear perception of actual conditions is likewise essen- 
tial to standardizing effectively, if only for delimita- 
tion of differing standards. Here again the same article 
may be cited. “The Government of the United States,” 
it says, “the State of Maryland, the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, are capitalized, as also Government, State, 
Commonwealth, when standing alone, if used in the par- 
ticular sense indicated.” 

Of course this means that if done as its writer prefers 
these words “ are capitalized.” But they and many others 
like them are treated the other way almost equally. The 
strongest point of criticism here is found in regard to the 
word “ State.” 

I do not think the people who write this word, in the 
use in question, with a small letter are nearly as numer- 
ous as those who capitalize it, but certainly they are 
numerous enough for recognition. Those who use the 
capital and those who do not are equally able to argue in 
defense of their own practice, and those who do not use 
it are often more stubborn in their reasoning than their 
opponents. Here we surely must admit are two distinct 
and nearly equal standards; but we can not accept the 
decision of a man who asserts that a certain dictionary 
gives the word a small initial when that dictionary actu- 
ally always capitalizes it. In fact, all three of our cur- 
rent large dictionaries capitalize State in the particular 
application. 

We surely can not make a standard of anything found 
or supported by misrepresentation of self-evident facts. 
Whether in capitalization (which in this writing is cited 
merely as an example) or in any other matter, the plain 
fact that two or more standards exist must be recognized 
if we are ever to reach a comfortable agreement. 





WHY NOT? 


If a female duke is a duchess, 

Would a female spook be a spuchess ? 
And if a male goose is a gander, 

Then would a male moose be a mander? 


If the plural of child is children, 
Would the plura! of wild be wildren? 
If a number of cows are cattle, 
Would a number of bows be battle? 


If a man who makes plays is a playwright, 
Would a man who makes hay be a haywright? 
If a person who fails is a failure, 

Would a person who quails be a quailure? 


If the apple you bite is bitten, 
Would the battle you fight be fitten ? 
And if a young cat is a kitten, 
Then would a young rat be a ritten? 


If a person who spends is a spendthrift, 
Would a person who lends be a lendthrift ? 
If drinking too much makes a drunkard, 
Would thinking too much make a thunkard? 


But why pile on the confusion ? 
Still, I’d like to ask in conclusion: 
If a chap from New York’s a New-Yorker, 
Would a fellow from Cork be a corker? 
— Life. 
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LINOTYPE RULE. 


BY WILLIAM J. ERWIN. 


Riuike| INOTYPE rule is used extensively in offices 

a! having linotype machines, and, with few 
exceptions, it is a good investment. The 
small cost of its production is an important 
consideration. It can be cut to any size and 
mitered, and, if not used, can be thrown in 
the metal-pot to be remelted without any 
great loss. The question arises: Do we 
get one hundred per cent value out of it? Are we using 
it right, reasonably, as it were? We can not get the same 
service from linotype rule that we can from brass rule. 
The body and face of linotype rule are composed of rather 
soft metal, which means that it must be handled with care. 
Throwing it around carelessly batters it more or less, and 
the cold or hot mouthpieces constitute other dangers. Then, 
there is the stone-hand’s strong right arm to consider, for 
he may, unthinkingly, pound too heavily on the rough, 
hickory planer. That same right arm will tighten the 





SHOWING FACE 
OF ROLE 


quoins on an improperly justified panel until it puts a curve 
in the rule that can be remedied only by cutting a new set. 

These are a few of the little happenings that have a ten- 
dency to put the deckled-edge or curved-rule finish to the 
rules before the other Ben Franklin gets the form to make 
it ready. Then, we hear the pressman pass his little 
remark, the reader, who coldly marks it with an “ X,” and 
the foreman, who wants to know who the —, and so 
on. Seldom does the foreman stop to consider the real 
cause. 

Let us dwell for just a few moments on the way we 
make up the average rule panel. The mitering-machine 
should be a late model of a good make. The knife should 
be kept in good condition by rubbing it on a stone at least 
once a week. The machine itself should be oiled, kept clean 
and sandpapered frequently to keep it rust-proof. All this 
pays in the end, and the labor does not amount to much. 

The mitering-machine, as it comes from the factory, 
miters a perfectly straight edge; that is, the rule, after 
mitering, measures the same at top and bottom. This is 
perfectly satisfactory for brass rule, as both faces can be 
used to print from—a popular practice, but a bad one. 
Here is where we can experiment a little: We will take 
a two-point lead, about a pica and a half in size, big enough, 
in fact, to insert under the setter on the top plate of the 
machine and as close to the knife as possible, so that the 
rule to be mitered will rest on this lead and be tilted as 
it is shaved. Naturally, the knife cuts away more of the 
rule at the bottom than at the top. When we have made 
up our panel, the face of the rules will join, and the bot- 
tom of the rules will be open as here illustrated. 

This opening at the bottom allows bits of metal, dirt, 
etc., to lodge between the corners of the slugs, and, yet, 
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not interfere with the joining of the corners. But, this is 
not the main idea. Mitering after this fashion has a ten- 
dency to relieve the pressure on the bottom of the rules and 
transfer it to the top where it is needed. Let us consider, 
for a moment, the lock-up furniture. It is only about one- 
half the height of the rule and, naturally, the pressure is 
heavier on the bottom of the rule than on the top. When 
rules are mitered in the manner described above, they do 
not require as much pressure as when mitered otherwise, 
and are bound to join. Remember, pieced rules should be 
treated in the same manner. 

Always give at least half a dozen shaves to a rule after 
cutting it, for the cutter leaves a rough edge that makes a 
good, close joint impossible. A good plan to follow in cut- 
ting, especially when there are a number of rules to be 
cut, is to cut them about two leads too large and then trim 
them down to the required size. On the modern machines 
we need not worry about the number of shaves to give a 
rule, as the set gage takes care of that, but, on the older 
machines, where there is no gage of any sort, the best plan 
is to count the number of shaves taken off the first rule 
and do likewise with the remainder. When we finish, we 
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will find them exactly what we want. We often see a com- 
positor mitering away, with his composing-stick in front 
of him, trying the rule after every shave until it fits in 
the stick. This is all very good when one has but few rules 
to cut, but when a quantity is so cut it means a serious loss 
of time. 

Finally, let the writer state that the idea described here 
will be found most practical, for he has used it with very 
satisfactory results. If the mitering-machine is to be used 
constantly on linotype rules, it would be the better plan 
to set the top plate on a slant. This can be accomplished 
by unscrewing the top plate entirely, inserting a strip of 
two-point lead along the entire right end of the supports, 
and then by putting the plate on again, screwing it as tight 
as possible. This will tilt the entire top plate and will give 
the same result as with the lead on it. 





TO GET BEST RESULTS FROM LINOTYPE SLUGS 
ON CYLINDER PRESS. 


In preparing forms with linotype text for the cylinder 
press, one should keep in mind the fact that a much bet- 
ter make-ready can be obtained by running the form 
with the linotype slugs parallel with the cylinder. The 
reason for this is that the cylinder in riding over the 
form has a chance to give each slug an individual impres- 
sion. Whereas, if the cylinder strikes the linotype slugs 
end-to, the line of impression will take in all the slugs 
at the same time, thereby causing the edges to show up 
strong and the center of the form weak. Of course, make- 
ready will help to “even things up,” but why waste val- 
uable time in make-ready if the form can possibly be made 
up to advantage as above? — A. Ernest Mowrey. 





Reproduced from Photograph by George A. Alsop, Chicago. 


Mr. Alsop has made a remarkable success in the production of photographs for advertising and illustrative purposes, securing 
striking and original effects in a simple manner. 


All rights reserved. 
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HOW A PRINTER IS KEEPING AHEAD OF 
RISING COSTS. 


BY C. H. RHODES. 


MNOEE En ) NN this article I am going to describe some 
=| of the methods we have found most effec- 

CG tive in building up our present successful 
business. Also, because I think our expe- 
rience may help other concerns which are 
perhaps puzzling over some of the same 
problems we faced a few years ago, I am 
going to tell first of all about some of the 
methods we tried and found wanting. 

The idea that dominated our sales methods seven years 
ago was: results are the only factors that count; get the 
business regardless of the expense. Usual business-getting 
plans were not bringing results. Our printing-plant was 
equipped to do a business of from four to five hundred 
thousand dollars a year and the factory was in urgent 
need of orders to keep the presses running at a profit. 

Only a small margin had been allowed for selling 
expense. We believed that by devoting more energy and 
a larger proportion of expense to the selling end of the 
business, we could not only keep the plant operating at 
full capacity on a profitable basis, but could maintain a 
constant source of orders and reorders. Furthermore, as 
the volume of business increased, we believed we could 
materially decrease factory costs. This was important. 
Most important of all, we felt, was first to get the busi- 
ness. 

Local competition was keen. Realizing that it would 
take considerable time to develop further the immediate 
field on a quality and service basis, and having no inclina- 
tion to go after competitive business by “ price-war” 
tactics, we decided to build up city trade as rapidly as 
possible and to look further afield for the necessary addi- 
tional business. 


= 
NAOMI 


This Plan of Getting Business Was Tried First. 


Our first step was to investigate the surrounding ter- 
ritory. In close connection with five States, I became 
convinced that we were apparently on the edge of an 
undeveloped field. In most of the small towns there were 
one or more retail, jobbing and manufacturing institutions 
using various kinds of printing. These firms were filling 
a portion of their needs locally, and the balance among 
larger out-of-town establishments. Few of these firms 
were giving all of their printing to any one plant. Most 
jobs were being let “on price,” and the results they 
obtained looked “ cheap.” 

In talking to manufacturers, jobbers and retailers in 
this territory, I found many firms viewed their catalogues 
and other printing largely as a matter of expense. Show 
the majority of them how they could save money on a job 
and they would thrust the business into your hands. Let 
on this basis, I saw that their advertising probably failed 
to competently describe their merchandise, because, in 
many cases, it did not produce the expected business. 

From the beginning we determined to educate custom- 
ers and prospects to use better printing. Having com- 
piled a mailing-list of the various firms in this territory, 
we started a direct-by-mail advertising campaign. Know- 
ing the class of customers we were talking to in our 
advertising, we went after catalogues, labels, booklets, 
lithographing — everything that could not be handled by 
the average small printer. 

Quality was the keynote of this campaign. Each 
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month we mailed a series of folders, attractively designed 
and printed. These contained samples of the various 
grades of work we were executing, from straight printing 
up tc four-color-process plates. At every opportunity we 
presented the idea that good printing is, like a good sales- 
man, not an expense, but a business-getter; that an 
extravagant booklet is not necessary, but that a good one 
is; that in our belief a good catalogue is one that pre- 
sents the articles to be sold to their best advantage, and, 
like a good salesman, sells the most; further, that it is 
a mistake to judge any printing by its cost — the results 
obtained should be the measure. 

We started this campaign in the latter part of 1909. 
Our facilities allowed us to offer customers every service, 
from the conception of the advertising idea to mailing the 
finished product. We operated our plant on a service 
basis, and as far as practical our aim was to relieve the 
customer of every detail connected with working out the 
desired product. This series of folders told the story. 

While we gathered in a considerable quantity of small 
orders from this campaign, we did not get much of the 
larger business in catalogues, booklets and so on. Our 
educational work brought results in many instances when 
we could get to a customer before he had time to figure 
with some other printer who happened to be willing to 
cut prices to get the job; but it was a slow process. 
After two years of experimenting we became convinced 
that this selling plan was not building our business rap- 
idly enough to be entirely satisfactory. 

We next reasoned that if we were to put good sales- 
men into this territory, giving each a definite route and 
list of prospects with whom to keep in close touch, we 
could get the business. So we started a second campaign 
by personal solicitation. The business was there and in 
large enough quantity —if we could get it—to justify 
this increase in selling-costs. We were able to maintain 
the small business which we had developed by direct-mail 
methods. And our road men rounded up a considerable 
amount of new business, including a number of large 
accounts. Our volume began to increase. Remember, we 
were prepared for a heavier selling expense, since we now 
had eleven salesmen on the road. 

We were not prepared, however, for the condition 
which quickly came to light through our salesmen’s daily 
reports. Many of them read something like this: “ Called 
on Mr. Jones, president, Jones Machinery Company, Wa- 
terloo, Iowa, to-day. Just published new implement cata- 
logue; five thousand run; cover in three colors. Chicago 
firm got job. Nothing doing for six months.” Here were 
time, effort and money wasted. It seemed impossible to 
get to our prospects at the psychological moment. 


This Plan Got a Lot of Business, But — 


Again, another prospect—a live one—had a job 
ready to go to the printer. One of the first things he 
wanted to know was: “ What can you do for me?” Usu- 
ally, he expected about $1.25 worth of printing delivered 
for $1. We decided to take the bull by the horns and give 
$1.25 worth of printing, not only to the man who had 
nerve enough to ask for it, but to every customer who 
would give us one dollar’s worth of business. We were 
buying volume, in other words, on the theory that once 
we had a man’s order and turned out a first-class job we 
would surely get the future business of his firm. We 
went into this proposition with our eyes open, and did not 
stint on quality to make up the loss. 

Soon after adopting this policy, our business went 
ahead by leaps and bounds. We were compelled to oper- 
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ate our plant overtime, and our sales established a new 
high record in the history of our firm. We certainly 
obtained volume. But our real troubles were just begin- 
ning. When the time came to readjust prices on reorders, 
we found there was “nothing doing.” The large buyer 
insisted on some special inducement. Otherwise, we didn’t 
get the business. Where our sales had increased twenty- 
five per cent in twelve months, our selling-costs had hit 
the roof. 

It was perfectly obvious that our increase in volume 
was due to the fact that we had placed a premium on 
business by offering customers a price inducement for 
their orders. Another fact— far more important — was 
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We were holding the larger portion of business which had 
developed from our first direct-by-mail campaign. These 
orders were coming through regularly. To these custom- 
ers we had continued issuing our monthly advertising 
folders, setting forth the value of better printing as a busi- 
ness asset. This building process was slow work, but it 
had paid, both in the city and in the outside territory. 
From this fact we obtained the key to our next plan. 
First, we made up new mailing-lists, using classified 
telephone and city directories, trade and commercial 
agency rating lists, salesmen’s reports and state records 
of incorporation. When we had listed all the possible 
firms in this territory with which we might do business, 





Utility Manufacturing Company 


Clarinda, Iowa 








Manufacture Farm Machinery 


September 23rd, 1913 








Wrote 9/3-13. No answer 





11/1-15. * oh 





1/12-14 aski 





What time they pub ed 
4/11-14 enclosing return card for market time. 


wc. 
ci ‘ 








1/12-15 asking if they used advertising matter, 
enclosed card and asked if their name was changed as it was not 











in new issue of N. W. Gazeteer. Mr. North, pres. of firm, answered 


this letter. Advised they would be in market for catalog in spring, 











about May or June. Wrote in April, answered they were not ready. 
February, 1916, printed catalog. Firm liked- job very much. Want us 





to figure on next catalog, comes up in June or July. March, 1916, 





received order for 4 M folders. 


June, 1916, printed catalog, have 





been asked to figure later work, coming up in November. 

















Tabulating Information Regarding Customers or Prospective Customers. 


that our profits for an entire year had faded away. Fig- 
ure the ordinary percentage of profit on a volume of 
nearly $500,000, and then imagine losing that amount out 
of your vest pocket— and you will know exactly where 
we stood. Right there we stopped. We admitted our 
business-getting methods were a failure. 

Our first move toward retrenchment was to call in our 
traveling representatives, stop giving price inducements to 
customers, and to take only the business we could handle 
at a definite percentage of profit. Our next step was to 
analyze our natural trade territory. With sales records 
on one hand and a map spread out before me, I started in 
to figure. 

Sales records revealed the fact that we had been getting 
our percentage of business which we went after within 
a radius of five hundred miles. Also, our largest losses 
had occurred when we crossed this line. Using our plant 
for the dead center, I took a compass and drew a circle. 
The edge of this circle was about five hundred miles in 
every direction from our factory. Here, we said, was our 
territory. 

We likened this to a field a farmer cultivates by inten- 
sive methods. A good farmer not only cultivates the entire 
area of a field, but goes over it again and again and again. 
Our job was to cultivate all of the possible users of print- 
ing in this territory in a like manner. 

In reviewing past mistakes, one thing impressed us. 


the question came down to methods of getting business 
with the least amount of expense and wasted effort. 

We concluded that first of all we must know whether 
or not a prospect was a user of printing. Next we must 
know something about his business. Here, for example, is 
the Utility Manufacturing Company, of Clarinda, Iowa. 
Who is at the head of this firm? What are they — deal- 
ers, garage owners or repair men? What printing do they 
use, if any? Where do they buy their printing? 

We decided we must learn all these facts. To do this 
we adopted a simple system. 

We did not believe that an ordinary circular letter 
would bring the desired results. But by visualizing each 
name on our list as a personal call, we dictated a letter 
gauged to bring back some sort of a reply. This took 
time. When a firm did not reply to our third or fourth 
letter, we wrote again and enclosed a stamped return 
envelope, requesting that as a matter of business cour- 
tesy we would appreciate their telling us whether or not 
they ever used any printing. In all, seventy-five per cent 
of our prospects answered one of our letters. About 
ninety-five per cent returned the stamped envelope with 
the information requested. 

After we had tabulated the facts received from each 
prospect on a separate card, we again started a direct-to- 
the-customer advertising campaign. This time we were 
in a smaller field, using more intensive selling methods. 
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And we were not after immediate results, but wanted 
business on the “long pull.” 

That year our sales volume dropped off fifty per cent 
in comparison with the preceding year. But at that we 
made a larger profit than when we had broken all sales 
records by offering a premium for business. We have now 
had this system in operation four years. This year we 
shall be back within a stone’s throw of our high sales 
mark, and every dollar’s worth of work leaving our fac- 
tory shows our regular percentage of profit. Best of all, 
we are building on a solid foundation. 

The success of our system is in keeping close to our 
customers. This is a simple matter. Each card contains 
all the information we need to know about a customer’s 
business. It tells us when a customer is in the market for 
printing. For example, the reproduction herewith shows 
the card of the Utility Manufacturing Company, of Cla- 
rinda, Iowa. It tells its own story. 

By keeping in touch with our customers by letter, occa- 
sionally forwarding to them suggestive advertising mate- 
rial applicable to their business or some fine piece of work 
a concern in a similar line may have issued, we earn our 
customer’s good will. Gradually they come to have confi- 
dence in us. Since the shortage of paper we have kept 
our customers posted on the general situation. 


Methods Like This Make Friends of Customers. 


One of our customers publishes a monthly magazine. 
This requires a large quantity of paper each month. At 
the very beginning of the increase in paper prices we took 
the initiative and purchased an entire year’s supply for 
this customer. In his reply to the letter which we wrote 
telling of our action, the customer clearly showed his 
appreciation. 

To other customers we often send samples of various 
papers we have available, showing them how to save 
money on their printing by substituting one grade of 
paper for another, without injuring the value of their 
advertising. These things take but little time and are 
appreciated by buyers of printing. 

The success of our plan lies in the way we keep after 
prospects and customers. That means writing letters and 
a lot of them. While a large portion of the detail work 
connected with this system has been delegated to a stenog- 
rapher, I personally spend at least an hour a day in going 
over prospects’ and customers’ cards, checking those we 
have not recently heard from, writing to them, gathering 
up the loose ends. I see all of our customers’ letters, and 
know how each job is progressing. 

Now, what are the results and what is the cost? We 
have had this sales plan in operation nearly five years. 
In this time we have not attempted to increase our terri- 
tory beyond the five hundred mile area. Rather, we have 
attempted to cultivate this area intensively. Last year 
we sold, in round figures, $100,000 worth of printing to 
out-of-town customers. There are 1,500 firms on our list 
of prospects. Figuring liberally, and including, as accu- 
rately as possible, the cost of salesmen sent out in this 
territory last year to close orders developed by correspon- 
dence, our selling cost on this $100,000 volume was less 
than $2,000, or two per cent. When you consider that the 
cost of reaching one person by advertising is from 1-100th 
to 1-300th part of the cost of reaching the same person 
by solicitor, our reduction in selling costs may be readily 
appreciated. 

We are making a definite percentage of profit on every 
job passing through our factory. We will go the limit for 
any customer at any time in rendering any kind of ser- 
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vice. And by so doing we are not only increasing our 
volume rapidly, but are building our business on a solid 
foundation. These are the methods we have found suc- 
cessful in selling printing by mail. 

Now, just a word about factory costs. We group our 
costs by departments. This not only enables us to keep an 
accurate check on each department, but on each cost item 
in the various departments of our business. For instance, 
take the direct expense of the cylinder-press department. 
This is grouped as follows: 

Paper stock and rags, charged to make-ready. 

Sundries, odds and ends, small parts, and the like. 

Repairs. 

Rollers. 

Chemicals. 

Belts and belting. 

We allow a certain amount for the direct expense of 
this department each month. When the expense of this 
department exceeds the amount allowed, the foreman must 
explain why the increase was necessary to maintain effi- 
ciency. This means that the foreman will not allow a 
pound of rags nor paper to be wasted if he can help it. 
As all supplies are issued from the stockroom and charged 
directly to the department receiving them, we know when 
waste occurs and are able to check it immediately. The 
direct expense of each department is handled on a similar 
basis and we have effected many savings by showing our 
men how to conserve operating supplies. 

After direct expense come light, fuel and power. Some 
years ago we studied the comparative costs of making and 
buying these services. After a thorough investigation we 
decided that for us it was cheaper to make than to buy. 
We had an old plant in operation at the time and it was 
not giving efficient service. We put up our problem to an 
expert engineer. He recommended a modern plant. This 
plant paid for itself in a year, as we were able to manu- 
facture light, heat and power in excess of our demands, 
and to sell our surplus to firms near by. To-day, this 
department shows a profit each month. 

Rent and taxes come next. As we own our buildings, 
the only way we can effect a saving is to keep them in 
perfect repair. 

Depreciation can be helped only by taking the best of 
care of all equipment, and we charge off a yearly sum on 
a percentage basis. 


Savings Like These Add Dollars to Net Profits. 


Insurance offered another chance for saving. Our 
building is one of the old-timers. Therefore, insurance 
rates were high in comparison with firms operating under 
more modern conditions. A sprinkler system, however, 
effected a saving of about four thousand dollars a year on 
our insurance. 

Other expenses are grouped under salaries, delivery 
and “ general.” When I think of salaries I do not think 
of a scale wage, but of the efficiency of the worker. We 
get the best men obtainable and pay them accordingly. In 
the last five years I can not remember of a single employee 
asking for a raise. The reason is this: we base a man’s 
salary on what he is worth to us. 

Another point. Our men help each other out on all 
work of all kinds, and they do it, not because they have 
to, but because they have the interest of the shop at heart 
and they know that it is to their advantage to increase 
the efficiency of the plant wherever and whenever they 
can. These are some of the things that have made it pos- 
sible for us to reduce our cost of doing business to a very 
low percentage. 
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LAMMERS-SHILLING COMPANY IN NEW PLANT. 
Starting less than eleven years ago with a small artist 
and engraving business, and building up to such an extent 
as to warrant the erection of a building of the type and 
size pictured here, is surely an accomplishment. What 
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grew steadily, developing from the small beginning into 
an organization for taking special care of the wants of 
the better class of advertisers, and during the past five 
years an offset-printing department has been added. It 
was this steady growth that forced the selection of a 
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The New Home of The Lammers-Shilling Company. 


those years have meant to those who have had to shoulder 


the responsibility, the problems that have been met and 
how they have been overcome, would undoubtedly make 
interesting reading could 


new location in a cleaner neighborhood than could be 
found in the loop district of the city. The new location, 
at 360 East Grand avenue, within two blocks of Chicago’s 

civic masterpiece, the im- 





the facts be secured. But 
those to whom the credit is 


due are somewhat reticent, sc ee 


mense Municipal Pier, is 
far enough away to avoid 
the dust, dirt and noise 
of down-town Chicago, yet 





modestly disclaiming any 
credit themselves, prefer- 


. ammers<>hilling-| F 


near enough to the busi- 
ness center to enable the 





ring rather to pass it on 
to their customers who have 
stood by them and made 


“(Building «| 


ee BGs, company’s’ representatives 
to take care of their cus- 











such rapid growth possible. 

In talking with one of 
the heads of this house, the 
writer was told that the 
success is due to studying 
the customers’ require- 
ments and meeting those 
requirements, giving ser- 
vice coupled with quality. 
Therein lies the real secret 
of success in the upbuild- 
ing of any business. 

In June, 1916, the 
Lammers-Shilling Company 
rounded out its tenth year 
of corporate existence, and 
it was about that time that 
the plans for the new 
building were completed 
and the work of construc- 


tomers’ wants. 

The building is of steel 
and concrete construction, 
and, as can be seen in the 
illustration, the sides are 
practically all glass, doing 
away with the necessity for 
artificial light except on 
real dark days. The offices 
of the company are at the 
south end of the building, 
on the top floor. On the 
same floor are the art de- 
partment, the lithographic 
artists and the photo- 
graphic department. The 
transfer-rooms and_ the 
bindery are on the floor 
below—the sixth. The 
pressroom is on the fifth 
floor. In the basement are 








tion commenced. During 
those ten years the business 


Entrance to New Lammers-Shilling Building. 


the paper stock and the 



























graining rooms. A convenient feature of the plant is a 
circular stairway connecting the three upper floors, by 
which one can readily pass from floor to floor without 
waiting for an elevator. 

First impressions are lasting, and the entrance to the 
building is so designed that one is sure to be favorably 
impressed. Those who have had correspondence with the 
company will remember the two classic female figures 
used on its letter-heads, representing Art and Printing. 
These two figures, grown to life-size, now flank the door- 
way to the new building, while on the massive lintel over- 
head appears the well-known trade-mark name with 
its two characteristic diamond-shaped initials —a trade- 
mark name which has remained unchanged since the 
organization of the company. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


PRESSMAN’S MAKE-READY BENCH. 


BY EDWIN R. MASON. 


~|HILE visiting the pressroom of a certain 
printing-plant, I came upon rather a novel 
idea in the form of a pressman’s make- 
ready bench, of which the accompanying 
drawing will give the reader a general idea. 
With this sort of a make-ready bench in 
3) the pressroom, the pressman need never 
resort to the window to see that the job 
registers. No dimensions will be given here, for the simple 
reason that the bench should be made of such size as to 





































Pressman’s Make-Ready Bench. 


accommodate the individual needs of the pressroom for 
which it is intended. 

The method of construction is simple. If a table is 
already at hand, it is only necessary to make the frame 
for the glass, fix a board on back of table and fasten on 
the two upright strips at front, as shown in the illustration. 
The strips shown at the front should have holes bored 
through them, with pins made to fit. Pins should extend an 
inch or more inward, so that when the frame, holding the 
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glass, is raised and the pins pushed in, the frame rests on 
them. With these strips and pins, the frame can be adjusted 
at different angles and heights, to accommodate tall or short 
pressmen, when either standing or sitting. The frame 
should be hinged to the back board, as illustrated. If nec- 
essary, it may be raised clear and allowed to rest against an 
adjacent wall. If, however, the bench is not backed against 
a wall, supports can be put on back of table, on which the 
frame may rest. Good, heavy glass should be used for the 
inside of the frame and another pane could be laid on 
the top of the bench for ink-mixing purposes. Attach an 
electric-light socket on the back board, as low as the top 
of the table will permit, in order to give a uniform distri- 
bution over the entire glass. A high candle-power Mazda 
globe ought to be used, as light is the chief factor. A 
switch, conveniently located for controlling the current, 
completes this part of the bench. 

It would be a good plan, if considered desirable, to make 
shelves under the table for storing make-ready paper, inks, 
cotton, knives, tools, etc. To explain how to use the bench 
when making a job ready is really unnecessary, for any 
pressman will readily grasp the idea. For those not famil- 
iar with work in the pressroom, it is only necessary to state 
that the sheet is laid upon the glass, the light turned on, 
and faults in register, and otherwise, are quickly seen. 





WHY PLATEN-PRESS CHASES SHOULD BE 
MARKED. 


Platen-press chases should always be marked in such 
a way that the pressman will know at a glance which 
way the form goes on—whether quoins up or down. 
Many times, in order to centralize the impression, the 
stoneman finds it necessary to lock the form quoins down, 
at other times quoins up. But no matter what the nature 
of the form is, nor how it is locked up, if the chase is 
marked “top” or “ bottom” the pressman can not have 
any excuse for putting the form on wrong.— A. Ernest 
Mowrey. 


POETA NASCITUR. 


Last week after pay-day I got drunk. 

I was a linotype operator, 

And when I got back on the job, 

Still drunk, 

Like a fool i ran my copy through like this, 

In single sentences — 

No paragraphs, 

No correct spacing, 

Just stuck the lines in where the beer told me to, 

With now and then a cuss word as the occasion seemed 
to demand it. 

As a result the foreman fired me and told me not to stick 
my head in that composing-room again unless I 
wanted it ‘ 

Punched off. 


But the next morning, when I got up with my head 
splitting, 

There was a letter from the main squeeze giving me a 
job on the staff. 

So here I am! 

I’m a poet! 

A writer of vers libre! 

Good-night!! — H. W. S. 

— From “A Line o’ Type or Two,” in the 
Chicago Tribune. 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS. 


Composing-Room Efficiency. 


This important subject is brought to the front this 
month by a request from “A Constant Reader ” for the cor- 
rect figures for the various labor items in the composing- 
room. It is probable that he desires to know what is the 
wage-cost per productive hour so that he may make some 
comparison with the wages he is paying, and that is the 
reason why we are taking it up in the Cost and Method 
Department, that we may warn him and others of the fal- 
lacy of trying to figure by any method based upon wages. 

Before us as we write are the cost statements of two 
well-managed medium-sized shops-and one small one, and 
the cost per productive hour in each of the three does not 
differ from the others more than three cents, while the 
wages paid differ as much as six cents per pay-roll hour 
and ten cents per productive hour. This may seem strange 
until we consider that the lower-priced hands required 
more supervision and created a greater amount of spoiled 
work. 

The shop paying the highest wages had the lowest hour- 
cost, and also the lowest overhead expense, both in the 
office and the manufacturing departments. Thus it over- 
came the difference in pay-roll. The shop with the lowest 
wages had the same hour-cost as the one whose pay-roll 
was three cents per hour higher, and both were higher than 
the shop that was paying a premium of six cents above the 
lowest rate. The high-priced men produced about the 
same number of productive hours as the low-priced ones, 
but the other items of saving in the shop made up for the 
wages. 

For instance, the shop making the best showing had a 
plentiful supply of type and spacing material, so that there 
was little or no hunting for sorts or stopping at unseason- 
able times for distribution. It was arranged so that it was 
seldom that a compositor had to walk more than twenty 
feet to get any material he wanted. There was a foreman 
and a proofreader for a shop of ten compositors and a dis- 
tributer. The shop making the worst showing had a work- 
ing foreman for eight compositors and no proofreader or 
distributer. 

To secure a low hour-cost in the composing-room, it is 
absolutely necessary that there shall be an abundance of 
material conveniently placed, even if this means several 
cases of the same kind of type placed at various points; 
above all, there must be plenty of spacing material so that 
each compositor can have a full supply right on his stand 
within easy reach. There must be a system by which the 
supply will be kept available and in good condition, which 
would mean one distributer for every five working com- 
positors. There must be a careful supervision of copy to 
see that none reaches the compositors without being prop- 
erly edited and the layout of the job indicated, so there 
will be no lost time caused by alterations and office changes. 


More time is lost in the average composing-room by the 
compositors being compelled to travel long distances from 
cabinet to cabinet and from rack to rack, to set jobs than 
for almost any other reason, and this is a cause of ineffi- 
ciency that any good foreman can remedy by carefully 
selecting the copy and giving it to the man nearest the 
cases that will be required in setting it, or by rearranging 
the office so that the cases are nearer the center of action. 
A favorite old-fashioned arrangement of the composing- 
room was to string it out along the side of the room next 
the windows so that the compositors might have better 
light, and that better light cost the firm more money than 
would have been paid for the very best of artificial light- 
ing for a proper arrangement in a hollow square or a series 
of blocks for the different classes of work. 

Again let us say that a compositor who is paid forty- 
five cents an hour in a properly equipped shop that is 
correctly spaced as to the floor-space covered, and who is 
supplied with an abundance of material, will show a lower 
hour-cost at the end of the year than one who is paid thirty- 
nine cents and placed in a plant without regard to conve- 
nience and asked to work with the minimum of material. 


Distribution. 


Every one who has studied the problem of composing- 
room costs is aware that the greatest individual item of 
non-productive expense is that of distribution, and that it 
amounts in many plants to fully a third of the total time in 
that department. 

Most of us are so accustomed to considering this as the 
necessary evil that we fail to realize the extent- of it and 
the factor it is in the present high cost in the composing- 
room; but if we were to take any monthly statement and 
carefully eliminate that cost we would be so surprised that 
we would not be able to rest until we had found some way 
to reduce it. 

The three things that make up the non-chargeable time 
in the composing-room are distribution, picking sorts, and 
loss of time through short fonts that often compel the 
abandoning of a line, or lines, after partially setting them. 
Naturally, the first is by far the most important of the 
three, as it is the one item of composing-room work over 
which it seems impossible to hold any control or make any 
estimate of value, therefore all the various little losses are 
loaded on it in the time-slips and monthly reports. 

The cause for distribution is the fact that there is not 
enough type to keep the compositors always busy on com- 
position, and the additional fact that type costs money; 
but it does not seem that any one has ever tried to figure 
out whether it costs more to distribute type or to buy it, 
until last month when one of the composing-machine manu- 
facturers came out with the bald statement that it cost 
more to distribute it. It is upon some such calculation 























that the various manufacturers of type-making machines 
for printers have no doubt been basing their hope of sales, 
but this is the first time any one has advertised it. 

It might be wise, therefore, to study the actual cost of 
distribution in an ordinary job-printing plant and see if 
it is possible to ascertain what it really amounts to. In 
the composite statement issued by the United Typothetze 
and Franklin Clubs, the composing-room hour-cost is 
shown as $1.532, and the percentage of productive hours 
as 59 per cent. Now, if we allow that the greater part 
of the remaining 41 per cent was taken up in distribution, 
we will have a basis to figure on. Suppose we allow some- 
thing for actual loss of time from lack of orders and say 
that part of the missing time was taken up in actual dis- 
tribution, say one-third as much as the composition, or 20 
per cent, and will add this to the 59 per cent of sold hours 
and have 79 per cent accounted for. Dividing the total 
cost by 79 per cent of the hours instead of 59 per cent 
gives an hour-cost of $1.141%4, which is the real cost per 
hour and of which 20 per cent, or $22.89, for each one 
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cut out the large investment in type with its twenty-five 
per cent of depreciation and make still another saving. 
And, further, if you made your own type you would make 
just the kind you wanted just when you wanted it and 
just as much of it as you wanted, and so cut out all the 
picking and pi that now cost quite a respectable sum, to 
say nothing of the extra efficiency of compositors who are 
really compositors and not by turn scavengers cleaning up 
the debris of former work — always a distasteful task to 
a real job compositor. 

This is a subject that will bear careful consideration by 
every printing-office manager and proprietor in the light 
of the advancing costs that are now confronting him and 
the probability that the advance will be in a greater ratio 
in the future. We should like to hear from some of our 
readers on this subject, which is a vital one. 


A Good Blank. 


Cost-keeping on a country weekly presents some prob- 
lems that are not found in the city job-shop or the metro- 
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hundred actual hours was wasted in the non-productive 
operation of distribution. That is to say, that for every 
$100 spent in the composing-room, $22.50 was for distri- 
bution. This is really less than actual, but it will give a 
basis for calculation. Actually, the 21 per cent left unac- 
counted for was no doubt mostly used for distribution and 
hunting sorts. 

You may say that your hour-cost was lower, but that 
will make no difference, as the proportion will hold good 
and the thought that we want to fix in your mind will be 
there. If by some means you were able to cut out this 
fourth of the money spent in the composing-room, you could 
make a profit in the printing business in proportion to 
what is being made in other manufacturing branches. How 
long do you suppose an engineering concern would submit 
to such a tax? Why, in less time than it takes to tell it the 
best talent in the country would be working on some scheme 
to abolish this big cost for merely getting the materials 
ready to work with. And then think of the millions that 
it means when we consider the number of printing-plants 
in the United States. If we only include those represented 
in the report of the United Typothete and Franklin Clubs 
it amounts to 482,373 hours, costing $551,834.71. 

Now, suppose that by making your own type you could 
afford to throw it away after once using it and thereby 
save all this money, how much could you afford to pay for 
the type? 

If distribution could be abolished you would save the 
cost of distribution by turning those hours into productive 
hours; and having that many more productive hours at a 
lower cost per hour, you could afford to sell them for less. 
But that is not all; if you made your own type you would 





Blank for Keeping Account of the Costs of a Weekly Paper. 























politan journal office, and these are somewhat annoying 
because of the smallness of the items and the number of 
them. Some very ingenious blanks have been designed for 
keeping account of the cost of each issue of the journal, 
and the one we show herewith, which has been sent in by 
Mr. Tucker E. Miller, Norman, Oklahoma, is particularly 
handy and easy to keep up in connection with the Standard 
cost system. He writes: 

“T am sending you herewith a blank devised by me to 
keep the costs of a weekly paper. The first half of the 
page is used for entering all receipts from subscriptions, 
display, local and legal advertising. The second half is 
for the costs, as shown in the summary sheet, cuts and 
plate-matter, editing, reporting, etc. The miscellaneous 
column is used to take care of extras.” 

Mr. Tucker is using what he calls the “ near Standard ” 
cost system, and reports hour-costs that are very close to 
standard. He also says that this system has been in sat- 
isfactory use for over three years. 


Estimating by Experience. 


““ Why is not the experienced compositor the best esti- 
mator? ” asks one Western correspondent who feels that he 
has been misled because our estimate did not agree with 
that of his compositor. 

The answer is that, other things being equal, the expe- 
rienced compositor should be the best estimator, provided 
his experience has been wide enough and covered a suffi- 
cient diversity of work; but the man who has only worked 
in one or two offices, and has only his own and the work 
of his few fellows to guide him, is very apt to know only 
a few kinds of work and go very far astray on many others. 
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In ancient days there used to be a proviso that no work- 
man should receive a certificate of competency in his trade 
until, after serving an apprenticeship, he spent three years 
journeying from place to place and had worked in at least 
seven different shops. Hence our definition of a full-fledged 
workman as a journeyman. This was a wise provision and 
produced good men. 

Estimating is a difficult branch of the printing business, 
and to master it a man must study not only the time that 
appears on the time-tickets in one or two shops, but also 
the theory of composition and the method of determining 
the correct time by analysis as a check-up. Unless a man 
has had the opportunity to gain this experience and knowl- 
edge he will often miss in his estimating and not be able to 
reason out just why he is wrong. 

If only some millionaire should leave his fortune to 
provide for the collection and classifying of a series of sam- 
ples of printing and tabulating the time of production, it 
would be a grand thing for the poor devils who sit at the 
estimate-desk day after day without any reference book or 
guide that can be used as proof of correctness when some 
compositor loafs on the job or tries to get a reputation by 
putting down the wrong time. 

The estimator’s lot is a hard one, but he can make it 
easier by taking a little time every day to collect and col- 
late data as to actual time of production in various classes 
of work and keeping it always at hand. The best engineers 
and chemists are those who make the most careful and accu- 
rate notes of each operation and the results, and use them 
for future guidance. 

The workman who merely handles one operation is rarely 
a good guide, as he must either protect himself by guess- 
ing high or pose for a specially good man by giving a low 
time figure and implying that he can do it in that time, 
and it is usually the latter, so that it is generally safe to 
add something to a compositor’s or pressman’s estimate, 
according to how enthusiastic of temperament he is. 


Planning a Job. 


Every printer, some time, has been or will be called 
upon to plan a job of printing for a particular customer, 
and many fail to realize that the way a job is planned 
greatly affects the cost of production, and begin to discuss 
the value of the various papers and inks before they 


hardly know what kind of job it is going to be. Many a 
good, profitable job that might have been has been turned 
into a cause for dispute and a sink-hole for profits by fail- 
ure to go about it in the right way. Suppose it was your 
turn, now, to plan an advertisement for the spring an- 
nouncement of your best customer. How would you go about 
it? Think it over before reading the balance of this arti- 
cle, make up your mind as to how you would do it, and 
then read and compare. 

There are, you might say, Nine Commandments in 
regard to planning any piece of printed matter: 

First, and most important, is the preparation of the 
copy. No use selecting papers, or types, or inks, or cuts, 
until you know just what is to be advertised, what is to be 
said, how it is to be said, and the actual copy has been 
typewritten, revised and typewritten again correctly. Then 
you are ready for the next point. 

Second is the decision as to the kind of a job which is 
suitable to carry that message — whether it shall be a 
booklet, a circular, a folder, or just a mailing-card. At 
this time you will decide upon the size that best fits in with 
the rest of the advertising campaign of the customer, or 
that will enable you to cut it out of the stock sizes of paper 
to best advantage. 
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Third, decide upon how much of the space you are going 
to allow for illustration, whether one or two or more pages, 
or only part of a page. This will give you the data for 
decision as to the fourth rule. 

Fourth, select the size and style of type that will give 
you the necessary amount of type to fill the predetermined 
space, or, if conditions demand a certain size of type, deter- 
mine how much space it must have, and fix the page size 
and shape and determine the margins. 

Fifth, having decided the type size and size of illustra- 
tions, select the character of engraving that will be best 
suited to the subject. Then decide upon the size of the 
individual illustrations, being careful, so far as possible, to 
make the horizontal dimension the same as the type 
measure so that there may be no need for overrunning of 
parts in narrow measure. 

Sixth, now select a paper that will be suitable to the 
style of engraving decided upon, secure sample sheets and 
make up a dummy the exact size, number of pages, binding, 
etc., as there will be in the finished job. 

Seventh, carefully weigh the dummy to see that it will 
come within the prescribed weight for postage, and, if 
necessary, get other sheets of lighter weight and make and 
weigh another dummy. Bear in mind that the ink will 
perceptibly increase the weight of the job, and that, if 
mailed in wet. weather, it will absorb sufficient moisture 
from the atmosphere to make it overweight, if very near 
to actual balance weight in your dry office. 

Eighth, having decided these points of style, weight, 
copy and general appearance of the job, select the colors 
in which it is to be printed. Do not try and select the coil- 
ors first, for the kind of engraving and the face of type 
have a distinctly controlling effect on color and, unless 
taken into consideration, may necessitate going back and 
making changes. 

Ninth, the necessary memoranda having been made as 
you proceeded, have them carefully written out into a 
working-schedule and calculate the probable time required 
for each part of the work, as a guidance in building the job 
according to specifications and giving promise of delivery. 
Remember Emerson’s rules for efficiency: Plan the work; 
carefully write out the plan; work to the plan. 

Having done all these things, you are ready to make an 
estimate on the cost of the job for your customer or for 
your own use. I would suggest that you do so always, for 
sometimes, in estimating, little discrepancies in your plan 
will be found that would otherwise escape until they began 
to make trouble in the workrooms. 

Estimating has purposely been left last, because there 
was nothing definite to estimate on before the ten rules 
were complied with. We do not believe that it is right to 
estimate on a guess — such figuring is only guessing, and 
betting with yourself that you will not make a loss. 





INCREASE YOUR SPACE BOXES. 


BY ANNIE M. KEMPTON. 


Where fine spacing is done, the four and five em space- 
boxes fill quickly during distribution, making sorting out 
necessary. To save time and labor, procure empty gas- 
mantle boxes, set them in the space-boxes, and distribute 
spaces into them. It may be well to cut down the long 
mantle boxes. Of course any other boxes that will fit will 
do, if they can be procured. If the spaces are to be used 
soon, this method is an advantage to those who distribute 
carefully, as they get the benefit of their own careful 
work. 
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Editors and publishers of newspapers, desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and 


BY J. C. MORRISON. 









advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 


632 Sherman street, Chicago. 





Times Have Changed. 


We met a man the other day —a gentleman of the old 
school, and there was such a school — who boasted that he 
had never solicited a subscription or an advertisement, 
whose cardinal business principle was to ask no man to 
“do him the favor” of subscribing for his newspaper or 
of buying advertising space in his weekly. On looking him 
up I found that he had a magnificent field, but one so over- 
crowded with struggling competitors that the situation 
was notorious. The business men would like to have a 
good advertising medium, but no good newspaper man can 
be induced to face the problem of cleaning up the field. 

On the other hand, it was my privilege recently to 
receive several copies of the Greenwood Index, published 
at Greenwood, South Carolina. This paper carries from 
twenty to twenty-four pages each issue, all well filled with 
advertising. The publisher writes that he makes it a point 
never to solicit an advertiser without having first written 
out the advertisement which he proposes to sell. The 
advertising patronage of the Greenwood Index, a weekly, 
will reach 5,000 inches a month, which is larger than that 
of any other country weekly that I now recall. In circula- 
tion the paper dominates its field. 

Now it happens that these two papers are published in 
cities of about the same size, between 5,000 and 7,000 pop- 
ulation, and the principal reason why one paper has six 
columns and the other sixty columns of advertising a week 
is that one publisher goes after the business and the other 
does not. The idea that a publisher should hold himself 
above soliciting subscriptions and advertising, and devote 
himself to directing the affairs of men and nations from 
the editorial tripod, is altogether wrong. The chances are 
that men engaged in carrying on the work of the world 
will not esteem his advice and that the nation will not 
hear. Editors who hold such ideas should blame no one 
but themselves if they share only meagerly in the distri- 
bution of this world’s goods, for their sphere of usefulness 
is altogether too limited. On the other hand, the more 
useful an editor can make himself to the community the 
better it is for all concerned. Business men do not “ do 
a favor” by buying advertising space, but invest with the 
expectation of adequate return, and the service which a 
publisher renders by soliciting, preparing and publishing 
advertisements makes him valued and respected by his 
fellow business men much more than is the editor who 
holds himself aloof from such work. 

Incidentally, it can not be said too often that the effec- 
tive way to sell advertising is to have something to sell — 
to wit, prepared copy of the advertisement. The editor 
(or the advertising solicitor, if there be one) need only 
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put himself in the position of the merchant, write a selling 
talk for him, and the advertisement will sell, and sell 
easily. 


e ‘‘Abstaining’’ Papers of the United States. 


Clean advertising is synonymous with more advertis- 
ing, and for that reason newspaper men are more and 
more restricting or excluding patent medicine, liquor and 
other kinds of undesirable advertising. A report recently 
issued by the Research Department of the Board of Tem- 
perance of the Methodist Episcopal Church is eloquent of 
the position which the press to-day takes on liquor adver- 
tising, for, in response to a recent questionaire, 8,367 
papers replied that advertising of alcoholic liquors is not 
accepted. The following summary shows the number of 
“ abstaining ” papers by States: 
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Medical Copy Improving. 


While on the subject of clean advertising, attention 
may well be directed to a recent editorial in Standard 
Remedies, challenging the package-medicine trade to vin- 
dicate its progressiveness and good taste in the matter 
of advertising copy. The warning is timely, for publish- 
ers are excluding patent-medicine advertising, not on 
account of any desire to enter into the controversy 
between the patent-medicine manufacturers and the medi- 
cal fraternity, but more because of the ill-mannered way 
in which the patent-medicine manufacturers have ap- 
proached the public through their advertisements. No 
paper that wishes to win or retain the good will of its 
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readers can afford to run some of the copy which the 
medicine companies furnish, and for this reason some 
publishers rule out all advertising of this class, while 
others accept and reject here and there without any very 
definite rule except that the copy shall be decent and not 
violate good taste. The package-medicine trade spends 
about 15 or 16 cents per capita for advertising, and has 
always preferred to use the daily and weekly newspapers 
rather than the magazines. In spite of the large sum 
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How one Nebraska paper boosts its local advertisers. An idea that 
might be adapted with profit by other publishers. 


involved, newspapers of the better class will continue 
to reject this copy, and reject it still more unless mate- 
rial improvement be made. Improvement, it should be 
said, appears to be coming. 


Spoiling the Space Grafters’ Game. 


The following extract from a paper read by W. E. 
Verity, publisher of the Wadena (Minn.) Pioneer-Journal, 
contains advice to country publishers worthy of special 
attention, for united action is necessary to stamp out the 
evil. Mr. Verity said: 

“The most annoying pest, and the one hardest to han- 
dle without injury to yourself, is the man who operates 
through some local society in the amusement enterprise line 
— musicians, readers, bell ringers, actors, chautauquas, 
and those who make a business of putting on home-talent 
plays. Let us say that a ‘ musicale’ has been arranged to 
be given under the auspices of a religious society. Half 
to three-quarters of the proceeds are to be the portion of 
the strolling ‘ artist.’ The local ladies are informed by the 
itinerant that they can surely secure all necessary adver- 
tising free from the local newspapers. He also takes pains 
to inform them that such is the custom wherever he has 
been. To the shame of the newspaper profession, this is 
true in nine cases out of ten. To cure this evil is neces- 
sary, but not easy. You know that by insisting upon pay 
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for this work you are almost certain to offend worthy local 
women who do not understand that free advertising costs 
the publisher anything. Usually the publisher is a coward 
and he gives the desired free publicity and gets no credit 
from anybody for his generosity. Sometimes his gener- 
osity involves him in trouble. In my own experience I have 
been roundly berated by a local manager for my neglect 
in not placing her free publicity on the first page under 
large headlines. The only cure is to make a new start. 
Adopt a rule that hereafter all entertainments of a public 
nature, given under the auspices of schools, churches, 
library associations, etc., for the purpose of making money, 
shall pay regular advertising rates. Make this rule and 
stick to it. Along with that rule let it be known that you 
are willing to contribute in cash for the furtherance of 
the worthy object in view, in proportion with other givers. 
This usually means only that you buy one or two tickets. 
But if others are donating money, give the cash and get the 
credit. Such a course of action will not only give you a 
better standing in the community, but it will increase your 
income and operate at the same time to shut out many 
grafting concerns which have been accustomed to making 
a living at your expense.” 


Rate-Cards. 

Dublin (Ga.) Courier-Herald.— Your rate of 12 cents 
for a daily of 1,400 circulation is too low; it should be 
15 cents. The semi-weekly issue of 2,000 circulation 
should have 20 cents instead of 15 cents. The extra 
charge of 2 cents for set matter is a long way below cost 
—10 cents would be about right. Otherwise the card is 
good, giving the information the advertiser wants. 

Minden (Neb.) Cowrier.— Rate of 12 cents for 1,290 
circulation is too low; you can have 16 cents by asking it. 
Additional charge for composition of 6 cents for the first 
insertion and 3 cents for the second is somewhat low 
and also confusing. Better make a straight charge of 
10 cents, net, for composition. Otherwise the card is 
good, except that it should have been dated. 


The Cost of a Crop of Delinquents. 


Publishers who have adopted the pay-in-advance-stop- 
at-expiration plan uniformly report that, even though the 
list may be reduced, the receipts from subscriptions 
increase. The publisher who does not use the pay-in- 
advance plan usually doubts the statement unless the evi- 
dence is conclusive, and then for some reason remains 
unconvinced. The publisher who grants credit admits that 
he loses a few in the course of the year, but that the num- 
ber is very small. And the publisher who does not analyze 
his subscription payments believes that if he does not get 
the money this year he will get it next, and is confirmed 
in this belief by the occasional delinquent who pays three, 
five or even ten years’ back subscription. 

The truth is, the average list that is not paid in 
advance is usually not more than sixty per cent efficient — 
a statement which the publisher who does not lose more 
than two, three or five per cent of his list a year finds it 
difficult to believe. 

He may give such attention to his list that it may be 
eighty per cent efficient, and if so he will be sure that his 
loss is negligible until he comes to study it. Occasionally 
a subscriber may move away, leaving an unpaid bill, or 
another may die and leave no estate, and a few may be 
stricken off as hopeless, but, altogether, they may not 
amount to more than three per cent of the list. That 
three per cent loss in number, however, is the cause of 
twenty per cent loss in receipts, because these delinquents 





















almost invariably owe for a number of years. Take an 
illustration: Out of a list of 1,000 subscribers, suppose 
that thirty delinquent accounts are lost during the year, 
owing, perhaps, one for one year, three for three years, 
ten for five years, ten for eight years, and six for ten 
years. These total $300, and a publisher using the pay-in- 
advance plan would have to lose two hundred subscribers 
to suffer the same financial loss. Since a three per cent 
loss of delinquents is very small — double that amount is 
more common — it takes only a slight computation to show 
that a six per cent loss per year of delinquents, owing 
from one to ten years, will reduce what looks like a pretty 
good list to only a sixty per cent efficiency. 

And when this year’s crop of delinquents have been 
disposed of, there will be another crop of the same kind 
for next year. 


Avoid the Losses of Bad Accounts. 


And while on the subject of losses, there are too many 
little leaks around the average country newspaper that 
should be stopped. Unless all accounts, large and small, 
are billed promptly, the publisher sustains an annual loss 
which in the aggregate becomes startling, and is large 
enough to materially affect the revenues. Handling the 
collecting in a haphazard way is the poorest kind of 
economy. 

Get the Dealers to Help. 


“Every time one of your dealers buys a bill of 
nationally advertised goods, get him to ask the manu- 
facturer to start a campaign in the home newspaper. 
Insist upon it. If we all pull together on this ‘ dealer’ 
work it will be a powerful wedge in converting business 
to us.” So says Fred P. Thompson, secretary, in a recent 
bulletin to the Illinois Select Newspaper Association, but 
every publisher the country over should heed it. We 
must all make a united assault on the practice of satis- 
fying the country newspaper with a bunch of electros 
sent to the local dealer. While the big share of the 
advertising appropriation is spent elsewhere, the coun- 
try paper, with its intensive circulation, gets nothing. 
The local dealer is the point of attack — get him to real- 
ize the big appropriations that are being dissipated, and 
he will demand that the manufacturer back him up in 
the local field, and we shall all be the gainers. 


Keeping Correspondents Interested. 


A publisher who has been exceptionally successful in 
maintaining a large list of country correspondents advises 
me that one of the most successful methods he ever tried 
was in running a cut and a brief biography of each corre- 
spondent. As he had about sixty correspondents at the 
time, the list furnished an interesting feature for more 
than a year, besides cementing the loyalty of the corre- 
spondents themselves. Another method which he found 
very successful until it began to entail too much work, was 
in running a personal column just for his correspondents, 
commending each one in turn for some feature in the corre- 
spondence that was especially good. 


Country Daily Issues House-Organ. 


The Clay Center (Kan.) Dispatch-Republican sends 
copies of its house-organ, Between Thee and Me, and 
desires to know whether, in our judgment, it is worth 
the money and will increase advertising. Of course it 
will, for it will give the business men a better under- 
standing of what the newspaper is for. While it is unus- 
ual for a paper in a town of 5,000 to have a house-organ, 
yet papers in much smaller towns get out circulars to 
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advertisers whom they see every week, and it pays. Both 
the written and the spoken word is necessary to convey 
to the merchant the message of the new country jour- 
nalism. 





REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


Tri-County Press, Polo, Illinois— We admire your clean first page 
very much indeed. It could only be improved by the use of a few of 
your second-size headings in the lower part of the page. Advertise 
ments are satisfactorily set, but plainly show the effect of small fonts 
of too great a variety of display types. 

St. Peter Free Press, St. Peter, Minnesota.— We especially admire 
the careful and intelligent make-up of your interesting paper. Press- 
work is also good and all advertisements are satisfactory. The latter 
would be improved by a consistent use of plain brass rules, as some 
of the decorative borders are too light and “ spotty.” 

The Workers’ Chronicle is an interesting paper, published by and 





in the interests of the organized workers in Pittsburg, Kansas. Press- 
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A pleasing and interesting first-page make-up from a northern 
Minnesota paper. 


work is very good and the composition of advertisements satisfactory, 
although we would prefer a less frequent use of bold types and black 
borders. From an editorial standpoint, the paper appears to be very 
capably handled. 

Ogallala Tribune, Ogallala, Nebraska.— We have only praise for 
your paper, for it is exceptionally good from almost every standpoint. 
The first-page make-up would be improved by the adoption of a stand- 
ard of headings, following out the make-up styles as illustrated and 
recommended on these pages from time to time. Watch the repro- 
ductions of first pages shown here. 

Texas Motorist, San Antonio, Texas.— The general make-up of your 
magazine is satisfactory and, while most of the advertisements are 
well displayed and printed, we do not admire the almost general use 
of a gray-tone, shaded letter for advertising composition. Presswork 
on the edition is not good, altogether too little ink having been earried. 
The cover-design is interesting and effective. 


The Bethany Clipper, Bethany, Missouri.— Presswork on your paper 
is perhaps the best of any we have received during the current month. 
The issue, your “Old Home Edition,” is very interesting and should 
be prized by old residents and those who have gone from Bethany. 
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The letters from past residents and the anecdotes of the old-timers is 
a good editorial feature, and might be adapted profitably by many 
papers. Advertisements are satisfactory in every way. 

The Berne Witness, Berne, Indiana.— We commend the orderly and 
pleasing make-up of the first pages of the several copies of your paper 
sent us for review. Advertisements are well set, but lose effect from 
the standpoint of pleasing appearance by the use of so many styles 
of display types that do not harmonize. Speed the day when you are 
able to buy new display type, when we hope that, instead of buying 
a great variety of styles, you will decide on one and buy large fonts 
of the desired sizes of that one. 
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Interesting editorial page of the Roundup (Mont.) Tribune, on which 
the editorial matter is set in wider measure than the regular news. 
The Nemaha County Republican, Auburn, Nebraska.— Your large 

spring-opening number contains as much good display advertising as 

we have ever seen in a country newspaper. We are reproducing on page 

234 the first page of the edition, in which the publisher calls attention 

to the advantages of trading with the local merchants. All adver- 

tisements are well displayed and arranged, the only serious fault to 
be found with them being the use of highly decorative and “ spotty ”’ 
which, by their character, detract from the text. 

City, 

Presswork is 


borders, 

Central City Republican, Central 
admirable paper all the way through. good and all 
advertisements are exceptionally well arranged and printed. The most 
serious fault —in fact, the only fault worth mentioning —is the fre- 
quent use of heavy, black borders, twelve-point. Spotty, broken-rule 
effects, as exemplified in your own page advertisement in the Easter 
number, should never be used, as such are hard on the eyes and by 
their nature so prominent that they absorb most of the reader’s atten- 
tion, nullifying the effect of the type in influencing the reader. 


Nebraska.— Yours is an 


ONE of the most pretentious special editions of a small-town paper 
which we have seen is the “‘ Motor Show” number of the Dodge City 
(Kan.) Daily Globe, edited creditably by J. C. Denious, a former 
schoolmate of the writer’s at Baker University, Baldwin, Kansas. The 
amount of automobile advertising secured for this edition in a town 
of about four thousand inhabitants would put many larger cities to 
shame and the publishers of papers in those larger cities to 
greater activity. The advertisements are exceptionally well displayed 
and arranged. On the copy sent us, presswork is not up to the stand- 
ard of other work on the edition. Some of the pages have plenty of 
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ink, whereas others are very pale. The fault was probably due to 
improper setting of the fountain-screws. 


The Martin Mail, Martin, Tennessee.— There is altogether too much 
oil in your ink, and, soaking through the paper, it produces a greasy 
appearance which is not at all inviting. Advertisements are well set, as 
a rule, but, if we were in your place, we would never place a shallow 
advertisement, page width, in the middle of the page, dividing it into 
two halves, as was done in your issue of February 23. 

The Roundup Tribune, Roundup, Montana.— The clean presswork on 
your paper is a revelation — we did not imagine such good work could 
be done with the ordinary newspaper form on news-print stock. It is 
as clean and sharp as a book. It has the added advantages of being 
well made up, and the advertisement composition is above reproach. 
The large amount of snappily written news should make the paper very 
popular with its readers. All in all, you can feel very proud of your 
publication. 

Cobb County Times, Marietta, Georgia.— Two styles of type could 
hardly show a greater variation in design than the condensed and 
extended letters used in combination in your first-page news-headings. 
They produce a very displeasing appearance in combination and have 
nothing of effect to recommend them. If you really consider it worth 
while to run a display advertisement on the first page, you should 
place it in the two center columns at the bottom, where it will not 
serve to overbalance the page. As a rule, advertisements are well dis- 
played and arranged, but in them also we note the frequent displeas- 
ing combination of extra-condensed and extra-extended types. 
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Make-up such as this is not only unattractive, because of the division 
of the text of the page, but it gives the advertiser preferred position, for 
which he does not pay. 


Abbeville Press and Banner, Abbeville, South Carolina.— You pub- 
lish an exceptionally good paper, especially from the editorial stand- 
point. Make-up of the inside pages is very good, and we note that 
you group the reading-matter in one large mass, as is most desirable. 
The make-up of the first page would be better if you used top head- 
ings in alternate columns only. When there is a large heading at the 
top of every column the effect is rather confusing, and the overblack 
appearance in that position spots the page. If the headings in the 
lower part of the page could be balanced in a symmetrical way, the 
improved order would make the page more pleasing. To accomplish 
this result it would be necessary for you to adopt what might be 
termed a “No. 2” heading, say of three decks, the main deck to be 
one line of eighteen-point of the same style as the large type in your 
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top headings. The head-letter used in the February 28 issue is much 
better adapted to the purpose than the styles used in other issues. 
As a general statement, we would say that your paper is well printed, 
but too much ink was carried on your issue of February 28. Adver- 
tisements are satisfactorily composed. 

The News-Democrat, Russellville, Kentucky.—You publish an excep- 
tionally fine country newspaper, good presswork being its characteristic 
feature. We do not admire the style of head-letter used, especially in 
the smaller sizes. A plain block-letter, condensed, is in every way 
best — twists and curves and eccentricities have no value whatever 
in a head-letter for newspaper use. Advertisements, especially the 
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While not an example of art, in so far as harmony and propor- 
tions are concerned, this page from the Russellville (Ky.) News- 
Democrat is very effective for its kind. 


larger ones, are well displayed and arranged. Plain rules are better 
than anything else for advertisement borders. Decorative borders 
serve only to attract attention away from the type, which is directly 
opposite to what the advertiser desires. We are reproducing a page 
display from one of the papers sent us. 

Dyersville Commercial, Dyersville, Iowa.— There are somewhat too 
many large headings on the first pages of the various papers sent us 
for review. This causes, by lack of contrast, the important headings 
over the longer and more important stories to lose effect. Some of the 
shorter stories should be headed by a ‘“‘ No. 2” style of heading, such 
as is indicated in another review in this department, to which we refer 
you. Presswork is exceptionally good; the pages are clean in appear- 
ance and readable. We refer you to other reviews in this department 
for advice as to the placing of advertising on the pages of a news- 
paper. Display advertisements are very much above the average as 
found in country newspapers. 

The Weston Free Press, Weston, West Virginia.— With such a large 
page, and with such large body-type as you use, it would be better 
to have more of the large news-headings on the page. The smaller 
headings should be held to one line. Presswork is very good. In the 
make-up too many advertisements are crowded in the top corners of 
the inside pages. The best arrangement of advertisements on the 
inside pages of a newspaper is to group them in the lower right-hand 
corner, leaving the upper left-hand corner for reading-matter. With 


all the space available on the other pages, it seems a shame to mar 
the appearance of the first page with an advertisement, as on your 
March 13 issue. 


This advertisement is poorly whited out, the type 
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crowding the border at top and bottom altogether too closely, in view 
of the large amount apparent at the sides. It is badly overbalanced 
at the bottom, due to the greater width of the lines there as compared 
to the lines at the top. 


The Bryan Press, Bryan, Ohio.— The first page of your March 17 
issue is nicely made up, although the headings in the lower part of 
the page could be lined up to excellent advantage. The use of two 
styles of head-letter mars the appearance of the page considerably. 
Headings should be set in the same style of type, especially headings 
of the same character and size. You are a little too considerate of 
your advertisers in the placing of their advertisements, the desire 
apparently being to give corner positions to as many of them as pos- 
sible. Such make-up cuts the pages into many parts, making the 
reading-matter complex and difficult for the reader to follow. The 
average person is more likely to read advertisements with effect if 
they do not stand in the way of his reading the news first. Page 
seventeen of the issue in question is an example to the point. The best 
make-up for this page would be to place the large advertisement in 
the lower right-hand corner and the Minstrel advertisement imme- 
diately above it, and in the three outside columns in which it now 
stands, the narrow North Side Theater advertisement to remain where 
it is now placed. This would effect a grouping of the reading-matter 
in one compact mass. 





FACTS ON PRINT-SHOP MANAGEMENT. 


BY A. ERNEST MOWREY. 


Much has been written upon this all-important factor 
in our business. And much more will be written, for the 
simple reason that human character is so varied that there 
is always something new to learn about some one or some 
class of workmen. In the opinion of the writer, there are 
five basic principles to be adhered to in the successful 
management of a print-shop. 

The first is codperation with your men. 
that you are a worker as well as the boss. 

The second is to set for your men an example and help 
them to follow it— always providing you are capable of 
“exampling ” yourself. 

The third is to acquire the knack of imparting cheer- 
fulness to your men. Don’t let them get to look upon you 
as the “old fogy,” the “ chronic,” the “ slave-driver,” and 
so on. Keep them in good spirits, and keep them inter- 
ested, even if it is at the expense of a few moments’ time 
here and there. An interested employee will more than 
make up the time lost in efficiency. 

The fourth is, command their respect by gently but 
firmly insisting upon the square deal all around. What’s 
fair for one should be fair for all. No partiality. 

The fifth is the insistence upon their observance of 
certain well-defined rules and moral codes, especially while 
in the workrooms. 

Most men can be ruled by kindness and the power of 
suggestion. To such it were needless to give orders as 
though they were either “ fools” or “ mules.” 

Some men there are, though, who are both “ fools and 
mules.” They have to be prodded every step they take. 
To such men, stern and peremptory orders are absolutely 
necessary. 

Still others there are who might be termed as even 
worse than “fools and mules.” They are a hindrance to 
themselves arid to every one with whom they come in 
contact. Such men are entirely out of place in the print- 
ing business —their services are better dispensed with. 

The greatest essential in management is the individual 
study of your men. Some can be better managed one way 
—some another. Kindness, always, is of paramount im- 
portance. The manager should always remember that he 
it is who is looked to for “doing things ”’—the rest of 
the force are simply there to help him. 

It is truly one thing to “boss” a shop and decidedly 
another thing to manage a shop. 


Let them see 
















A TALK TO NEWSPAPER MEN.* 


BY THOMAS REES. 


img HE people of the entire world are more 
s4| dependent upon newspapers to-day than 
24 ever in history. Though great nations — 
sj our own glorious United States among 
them — have been plunged into the flame 
3 j/ and blood of a war which surpasses the 
PANAMANIAN 3 wildest dreams of slaughter and destruc- 
tion, the common bond of news binds their 
people together in crying demand for newspapers. The 
entire universe rocks with the awful violence of this war. 
Thrones are toppling, empires are crumbling, but this only 
intensifies the demand for newspapers. This constantly 
growing reliance upon newspapers in America adds vastly 
to the responsibility of publishers. I have been asked to 
make a plain talk to the newspaper men, and as time is 
limited I shall discuss hastily a few of the duties and 
responsibilities of editor and publisher, and other phases 
of the newspaper business. 

There is hardly anything more remarkable in modern 
business development than the phenomenal increase in 
newspaper advertising, and the growing favor with which 
it is being received. 

While the growth of newspaper advertising has been 
gradual for several decades, it has, within the last two 
or three years, gone forward by leaps and bounds. It 
seems that in the cycle of business evolution the present 
is the golden era of newspaper advertising. The increase 
in the volume of advertising within the last year or so 
has far exceeded the hopes of the most optimistic news- 
paper publisher. 

The advertising committee of the American Newspa- 
per Publishers’ Association, which represents about 300 
or 400 of the leading newspapers of America, reported 
at the April meeting in 1915 that there had been an 
increase of thirty-five per cent in the volume of adver- 
tising in the papers represented in that association for 
the year 1915 over 1914. While 1914 was not a pros- 
perous year, it was above the average of the fourteen 
years previous, so that the increase of thirty-five per cent 
for 1915 in newspaper advertising was very remarkable. 
While the American newspapers as a whole showed this 
thirty-five per cent increase, there were some publica- 
tions showing an advertising increase of as high as one 
hundred per cent or over. 

The great volume of advertising carried by daily news- 
papers of the present time presents a striking contrast 
with the daily newspapers of the olden times. Let us go 
back to Civil War days and a few years following. 

The ordinary daily paper was then of four pages, with 
six, seven, eight and, in very large cities, nine columns 
to the page. Aside from a limited amount of reading- 
matter, which was usually set in much smaller type than 
was necessary, there was considerable space left for 
advertising. The space left seemed to be out of all har- 
mony with the amount of advertising which was offered, 
for in those days the soliciting of advertising was practi- 
cally an undiscovered art. 

This abundant space usually contained a large amount 
of legal advertising which seemed out of all proportion 
to the size of the paper or the population of the county 
in which the paper was published. While there was con- 
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State Register, Springfield, Illinois, before the second annual conference 
of the Illinois press in connection with the 
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siderable legal advertising in those days, perhaps even 
more than there is to the population at the present time, 
the volume of legal advertising in the newspapers was 
more abundant than the law required. 

Legal advertising in those days, as now, ordinarily 
required one insertion per week. The publisher, for fear 
he might miss the particular day on which the advertise- 
ment should appear, usually inserted the advertising 
every day in the week. Sometimes such advertising was 
carried several weeks, and even months beyond the neces- 
sary time. It was no uncommon thing to see legal notices 
for some one to appear in court, say in April, in publica- 
tions appearing in June or July. And sometimes sheriff’s 
sales appeared several weeks after the property had been 
disposed of. 

Aside from the legal advertising, there was a roomy 
space devoted to commercial advertising. The announce- 
ments of the merchants were usually set up in long, 
single-column space in nonpareil, slugged out. They were 
often introduced in this way: “ Just received,” so many 
barrels of sugar, so many barrels of flour, etc. These 
startling announcements that these goods had just been 
received were set up and left standing and published daily 
for probably several years. But that did not make much 
difference, as the advertising was not expected to do the 
merchant any good. In fact, the “ads.” were published 
to do the newspaper good rather than the advertiser, as 
the merchant felt it incumbent upon him to advertise 
in the paper to support the paper for the good of the 
community. 

While the merchant was liberal with the newspaper 
man, the newspaper man was equally liberal with the 
merchant. So the publisher usually “ doubled” the mer- 
chant’s advertising. 

There may be some in this audience who do not under- 
stand what is meant by “doubling advertisements,” but 
in the old days it was not only a practice but a necessity. 
There was no arrangement in those days to put on or take 
off columns or pages. The newspaper included each day 
the same number of columns and the same number of 
pages in order to make a showing. Ordinarily there were 
more columns than necessary for the legitimate use of 
the publication. As there were no syndicates then, no 
free publicity, and no boiler plate, if it had not been for 
the doubling of advertisements the publisher would have 
been up against a serious proposition and would often 
have been compelled to go to press with blank columns, 
as the normal amount of advertising filled only about 
one-half of the space allotted to it. Extra space was filled 
by lifting the large advertisements from the pages, after 
the first side was run off, over to pages that represented 
the last printing of the paper. This was called “ doubling 
the ads.” and was practically a universal custom. 

Contrast that with the present and you will see a vast 
difference. 


Newspapers Should be Strictly Honest. 


Newspapers should be the bulwark of honor and integ- 
rity. They should be built on a firm foundation of truth, 
with a superstructure of morality. While the American 
newspapers are as honest as most other branches of busi- 
ness, they should not rest content with this standard, but 
should be over and above suspicion. There is some room 
for improvement in this direction. There are some faults 
that should be remedied before the newspapers can expect 
the public to have full and absolute confidence in them. 

First of all, the editorial columns of a newspaper 
should be used only for the public good. There are some 
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newspaper men who use their editorial columns to settle 
their own grievances. They attempt to punish the Con- 
gressman who rejects them or their selection for post- 
master, or to discipline other individuals for real or 
fancied wrong. Newspaper men who pursue this course 
are simply pirates and black-handers. They should be 
classed as undesirable citizens. 

It is wrong to use the editorial columns of a newspa- 
per to the advantage of public service or other corpora- 
tions against the interest of the community to secure 
advertising or patronage. It does not take long for the 
public to discover whether the editorial conduct of a news- 
paper is based on conscience or on pelf. The newspaper 
whose editor’s opinions are not based on conscience has 
very little influence with the public. 

I think papers are fairer in criticism than they were 
in former years. Senator Sherman paid a great compli- 
ment to the newspapers of Illinois when speaking before 
the Illinois Press Association soon after his election. He 
said that, during the whole vigorous campaign through 
which he had passed, not a single paper in the State had 
assailed him unfairly. He did not mean that they had not 
assailed him at all, or that they had not assailed him 
vigorously, but he said the criticisms were political and, 
from that standpoint, were fair. 

There are some politicians not so charitable as Mr. 
Sherman. Most all politicians have differences with some 
particular paper or papers, sometimes of their own party 
and sometimes of the opposing party, but most politicians 
think well of newspapers and newspaper men as a class. 
Some politicians hate all newspapers and all newspaper 
men, but I never knew a politician who hated the news- 
papers or the newspaper men, whom I thought was honest. 
Whenever you hear a politician berating and cursing the 
newspapers and the newspaper men in general, it is rea- 
sonably safe to classify him as a grafter or a jack-potter. 
Can you think now of a really great and honest man who 
ever lived and was a politician or a statesman that had a 
bad opinion of newspapers and newspaper men? 

In the matter of scandal, keep your columns as free 
from this sort of contamination as possible and, at the 
same time, publish the legitimate news. While in most 
matters I would be willing to take the Bible as a guide 
in the newspaper business and would call attention to the 
magnificent example of reporting, as shown in the story 
of St. Paul’s shipwreck, in the twenty-seventh chapter 
of Acts, I would hardly consider the Old Testament a 
safe guide as to what proportion of scandal should or 
should not enter into the makeup of a newspaper. It is a 
difficult problem to tell what should and should not be 
published in these matters. It would be difficult to sug- 
gest a hard-and-fast rule to cover such a delicate propo- 
sition, but a suggestion that came to me in my own 
experience a few years ago might sometimes be followed 
to advantage, or at least with safety. 

A young reporter came in with a very well-written 
story of a very remarkable scandal and submitted it to 
me to pass upon whether it was proper for publication 
or not. It was a very interesting article, would have made 
quite a sensation, and was a very tempting proposition 
from a news standpoint. The question was whether to 
publish it or not. I finally suggested to the young man, 
as it was then just noon and he was going home to his 
dinner, that he take the manuscript home and turn it 
over to his mother and let her read it. If she approved 
of it, I would abide by her decision and would run it in the 
paper. The young man balked on this and said he would 
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not like to have his mother read the article. I said as his 
mother, and many other mothers, would read the story 
after it was printed, would it not be just as well to have 
her read it first? He refused to comply with the sugges- 
tion and the article went into the waste-basket. 

As we now allow the women to decide whether or not 
saloons shall be put out of business, and to vote on other 
moral issues, why not put the question here suggested up 
to the women? I am certain there will be a desirable 
uplift in the tone of your papers if you do. 


Tricks of the Trade. 


Most every business seems to have a certain line of 
questionable practices, sometimes called “tricks of the 
trade.” The newspaper business probably has _ less 
“tricks” than most lines of business. There are, how- 
ever, some practiced even by so-called legitimate newspa- 
pers which should be discountenanced. 

The advance dating or timing of a daily newspaper, 
that is, calling it a five-o’clock edition, and printing and 
circulating it several hours ahead of that time, is done 
to deceive the patron, and is reprehensible in the extreme. 
If a man should print a paper at one o’clock and call it 
a five-o’clock edition, and should die at two o’clock, he 
should not expect to wake up in heaven until he had tar- 
ried a long while in purgatory. 

It is quite a common practice for newspapers to buy 
mats. or plate matter containing either news or stories 
and to publish them under various disguises such as 
“ Special — written for this paper,” etc. It isn’t a very 
serious matter, and yet there is no difference in principle 
than for the grocer to buy eggs from a cold-storage house 
and sell them as “ fresh country eggs.” 

A similar practice is to buy mats. of illustrated news 
matter and to insert the pictures as “ photographed by 
our special staff artist on the spot.” 

Other similar practices include the clipping of items 
from exchanges, and giving them telegraph dates up to 
the minute; the writing of criticisms and communications 
in the office and signing them “ Vox Populi” and “ Pro 
Bono Publico,” ete. If you haven’t the courage to take a 
position on a question, side-step it. Don’t be an editorial 
counterfeiter. 

These are petty tricks, too small and of too little 
advantage to be indulged in by so-called reputable news- 
paper men. There are no secrets in business. Your sins 
will find you out. Don’t think you are fooling the people. 
The ostrich thinks he is hidden when he sticks his head in 
the sand, and it is of no advantage for an editor to be an 
ostrich. 

Ethics of Advertising. 


In the matter of prices for advertising, newspapers 
are more reliable than they formerly were, and yet prices 
are not always absolute and fixed. The prices of sub- 
scription and of advertising of a newspaper ought to be 
inflexible. It is not right to carry on the practice of 
having varying prices, that is, charging one man one 
price and another man another price for the same service. 
Under such circumstances the publisher must endeavor to 
convince each customer that he is getting the very low- 
est price. He can only do this by lying, and there is no 
room in the newspaper business for a liar. 

The newspapers should continue cleaning up their col- 
umns. Owing to the confidence that the public have in 
newspapers, a horde of “ get-rich-quick” schemers and 
swindlers of all kinds are anxious to use them. Many 
advertisements get into papers that should be refused. 
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It is a common expression with people who are swindled 
to say, “I saw it advertised in such or such a paper, and 
I thought it was all right.” This indicates the responsi- 
bility of the publisher in the premises. The reader has 
cause to think it is all right if it is in the paper. The 
publisher who knowingly inserts a fraudulent advertise- 
ment, or admits any fraudulent advertisement into his 
columns without good reason to believe that it is all right, 
is equally guilty with the fraudulent advertiser and is 
morally, if not financially, responsible. 

This is acknowledged by some publishers, who offer to 
and do make good all losses their patrons suffer through 
fraudulent advertisements found in their publications. 

There has been a decided advance in morals along 
these lines in recent years. Advertisements that were 
tolerated a few years ago are not admitted into the col- 
umns of respectable papers now. Among the first adver- 
tisements inserted because they paid the advertisers were 
lottery announcements, “ sure cure” for cancer, consump- 
tion, etc. It is not to the credit of the newspapers that 
most of these questionable advertisements were eliminated, 
not because of the growing moral sensibilities of publish- 
ers, but by the force of law. Lottery advertisements were 
published by some papers in the city edition and other 
unmailed editions long after they had been excluded from 
the mails by the United States laws. But this would 
indicate that these publishers were not in the vanguard 
of the uplift. 


Prevarication is Not Circulation. 


I congratulate the publishers of America that much 
improvement has been made in the matter of circulation 
statements. While the Government has taken a hand in 
this, I think the newspapers themselves deserve more 
credit for this advance in the direction of honesty than 
the Government. It is a matter in which the Government 
is not interested. The Government has no fixed basis nor 
principles on which to act, and no machinery for verify- 
ing its reports. The attempt it has made is, therefore, 
a lamentable failure, and is an unwarrantable interfer- 
ence with private business, uncalled for and unjustified. 

The circulation of a newspaper should be a known 
fact. There is no difference between the publisher who 
misrepresents the circulation of his paper in order to sell 
advertising, and the merchant that sells short weight or 
short measure to increase his profits. They are both petty 
thieves. It is peculiar that this didn’t seem to be under- 
stood a few years ago. It is so understood now, and there 
are not so many papers to-day which fail to give reliable 
and trustworthy information about circulation. There are 
some which still follow the old practice of claiming circu- 
lation which they do not have. So long as there are such, 
the whole fraternity will suffer thereby. 

You can not expect the public to be impressed with 
the honesty of circulation statements when two or three 
newspapers in the same city carry announcements that 
each has twice as much circulation as the others, or that 
each has more circulation than the other two combined. 
Don’t make a statement as to circulation or anything else 
that is not absolutely true. 

Speaking of Government circulation statements, not 
long ago at a meeting of the leading publishers of Amer- 
ica in New York, it was seriously debated whether they 
should go on record as asking the Government to fix a 
much more severe penalty for those publishers who make 
statements based on falsehoods or perjury. Think of the 
lamentable lack of confidence indicated in newspapers 
when a body of newspaper publishers have so little con- 
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fidence in the truthfulness of their fellow publishers that 
they seriously consider asking the Government to compel 
publishers to tell the truth, under a severe penalty, about 
a matter that should be as open and above board as 
how many articles make a dozen, or what measure a cus- 
tomer should receive when he buys a fifty-yard bolt of 
cloth. 
Professional Courtesy. 


The lack of courtesy between newspaper publishers is 
appalling. While I think there has been considerable 
improvement in this direction, it is still left in a condi- 
tion of incomprehensible and unlimited vulgarity. In Con- 
gress and other deliberative bodies, members refer to each 
other as the “ Gentleman from Missouri,” or the “ Gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin,” etc. The language sometimes 
used by one publisher in his editorial columns referring 
to a brother publisher is such as would be sufficient rea- 
son for ejecting a bummer from a barroom. Don’t say 
that your competitor is a liar unless you can prove it; 
and even if you can prove it, it is best to keep still about 
it, as he might prove the same of you. 

The making of invidious comparisons of your own 
paper with that of a competitor, or of your character with 
his character, is using your columns destructively rather 
than constructively and is a serious breach of newspaper 
ethics. There are very few publishers who would allow 
one merchant to. publish advertising comparing his busi- 
ness with the business done by another merchant. Why 
should you, as publishers, apply one rule to your custom- 
ers and a less rigid rule to your own conduct in the matter 
of advertising? 

When the venom of hatred enters your heart and you 
conclude to write something violent about your competitor 
in the newspaper business, or when you begin to com- 
pare your virtues with his shortcomings in either a moral 
or a business way, place yourself in the hands of a censor, 
let that censor be yourself, and pass upon the proposition 
with the Golden Rule in mind, or ask yourself: ‘“ Would 
I allow any man in this community to publish in my 
paper the same or similar statements as those I propose 
to apply to my fellow publisher?” If the ordinary pub. 
lisher will rest his decision upon this basis, a very large 
proportion of the derogatory matter applied to fellow 
publishers will be omitted. 

Let me repeat that newspapers are now in great favor 
with the public. They are in constant demand in the 
home, on the street and in the shop. They are indispen- 
sable. They are a public and business necessity. They 
constitute a most potential force in the world. Every 
effort should be made by editors and publishers to 
strengthen their position. Each newspaper man, in what- 
ever capacity, must meet his responsibility in helping to 
make greater progress by deserving public confidence. 

Newspaper advertising will be more or less valuable 
as people find newspapers and their publishers reliable. 
We must be ever mindful that the conduct of any one 
newspaper contributes directly or indirectly to the moral 
status of the business in its entirety. 

I sometimes doubt whether newspapers have the full 
measure of influence with which they are generally cred- 
ited. Whether they have or have not, we should never lend 
our influence to a cause unless we know it is just. Be 
careful of the feelings of your friends, and the treat- 
ment you accord them. Be just to your enemies. Finally, 
be earnest in the betterment of your community. Work 
for the upbuilding of your State, be loyal to the nation. 
Above all, be true to yourself and to all of mankind. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 
processes to an exact science. 


Scoring-Rules Improved. 


(1855) An Ohio concern using scoring-rules that gave 
trouble with certain grades of carton board obtained relief 
by taking off the sharp corners of the rule. A letter from 
the company reads in part as follows: “This is the first 
occasion I have had to try this die since I wrote you con- 
cerning scoring-rules. We have changed all scoring-rules 
as you advised and it has relieved us of our trouble. We 
also examined the old scoring-rules and found them almost 
square across the face. Enclosed find sample of scored 
board taken after we changed the rules.” 


Type Coated with Silicon. 


(1856) A Tennessee printer submits samples of type 
coated with silicon, due to its having remained in water 
after a flood. He writes: “ Please advise by next mail 
how to remove the deposit on type as shown by samples 
enclosed.” Our advice was as follows: Apply hot water 
by using a brush made of broom-straw. If the forms cf 
type are locked, or tied up, the problem is easy. If the 
type is loose in a case, or otherwise, it will have to be 
placed in a vessel with warm or hot water and may be 
stirred with a brush of broom-straw, or the type may be 
rubbed in the hands. By using small vessels, each box 
of a case may be treated separately, which will save time. 
Rinse the type well after the cleaning operations and 
spread it out to dry before placing in the case. 


Lye Fails to Clean Ink from Type. 


(1853) A South Dakota publisher writes: “ We are 
having all sorts of trouble washing forms coming from 
the newspaper press. We are using news-ink which costs 
fifteen cents per pound. At first we thought the lye was 
poor, but after making a fresh batch and using another 
kind of lye, found it did not improve matters. It seems 
impossible to cut or dissolve the ink, and we think some- 
thing has been put in the ink, for we have never had this 
trouble before, or with any other ink. We have to use great 
care in washing the forms, as we are using a Unitype 
machine, which, as you know, requires very careful 
washing of the type. We use a one-pound can of lye to 
two and one-half gallons of water, first dissolving the 
lye in a gallon of boiling water, then adding enough to 
make two and one-half gallons. We usually dilute this 
one-half with hot water, making a hot solution to wash 
the type with, and then rinse well. But at full strength, 
as made, the lye will not dissolve the ink. It seems to 
take it off the face, but the ink runs down in between 
the type and rules. When we take down an advertise- 
ment with rulework, we have to wash the rules with gaso- 
line, and often the type also. When forms are washed 
with the lye they appear clean and all right, but as soon 
as you rinse them the ink comes back on the face, which 
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is probably due to ink on shoulders of type being rinsed 
back again over the face of the type. Then we have to 
clean that off the best we can with gasoline. We find 
this solution of lye will wash off our job ink from type 
all right; that’s why we think the trouble is with the 
ink. I would like to have your opinion on this, and also 
any suggestion on how to clean the type when using this 
ink.” 

Answer.— We believe you are using the lye too strong. 
Try a pint of the solution diluted with one-half pint of 
cold water and wash the form. If this fails to work 
properly, try equal parts of the solution and cold water. 
Lye made up in proportions of one pound to five or six 
gallons of rain water formerly answered all requirements. 
The writer formerly made this mixture and tasted it to 
determine its strength. A drop on the tongue should 
barely cause a smarting sensation. Well water, or any 
water containing lime, seems to neutralize the action of 
the alkali solution somewhat. Some recommend that a 
cloth, wet with gasoline, should be used to wipe off the 
ink, and then, when the form is removed from the press, 
it may be washed with the lye solution. 


Printing on Bond-Paper. 


(1847) A Colorado printer writes: “ (1) What is the 
quickest and best method of securing a dry, smooth print 
on good bond-paper with average job-ink? (2) What is 
the reason for ink refusing to adhere to paper when consid- 
erable drier is used? How can one remedy this trouble? 
The difficulty is most often experienced on bonds, with 
plenty of ink on plate.” 

Answer.— (1) The average job-ink is not sufficiently 
dense in body to print on good bond-paper, therefore you 
can not secure a satisfactorily printed job unless you use 
a better grade of ink. You can secure it from your ink- 
dealer if you insist. Of course, it will cost more than the 
ordinary job-ink. This ink should be used straight; no 
drier or other modifier should be employed with it. The 
rollers should be reasonably hard, as the ink is more tena- 
cious than ordinary job-inks. If you want to see good 
work on bond-paper, use the following combination: Good 
rollers, suitable ink and new type of medium face or a line- 
engraving. The tympan for the foregoing should be about 
as follows: Top sheet of hard manila, a sheet of thin 
brass, aluminum or zine just under the manila, four or 
five sheets of thin, hard book stock or flat paper. The 
make-ready should be pasted to the second or third sheet 
from the top in the tympan. The spot-up patches should 
be wholly of tissue. While making ready the metal sheet 
should be at the bottom next to the platen, and when make- 
ready is completed it should be placed just beneath the top 
sheet. (2) When drier or reducer is added to ink, it weak- 
ens its body and reduces its powers of adherence. In other 
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words, the pressure given in printing spreads the ink, 
owing to an attenuated body. The adding of either drier 
or reducer increases the amount of vehicle without adding 
a corresponding quantity of pigment, with the result that 
it does not cover the stock properly. The best specimens 
of work on bond-paper that we have examined were printed 
with special inks. 


Printing with White Ink. 


(1854) A California printer submits a sheet of gray 
antique cover-stock on which lines set in a text-letter 
are printed with white ink. The ink was not sufficiently 
dense to cover the stock fully, hence the letter: “ Will 
you kindly tell us why the white ink on the enclosed 
specimen does not print properly?” 

Answer.— The ink used evidently was mixing-white, 
which is unsuited for antique cover-stock. The use of 
the text-letter was injudicious because of the fine lines 
and points. A bold-faced letter would give better results 
combined with a cover-white ink. To secure more satis- 
factory results, you may: (1) Select a solid type-face 
of identical body. (2) Use cover-white ink and print the 
first impression rather heavy, but use only a limited 
quantity of ink. When the ink is nearly dry, reduce the 
amount of impression by about one sheet of tympan and 
increase the quantity of ink for a second impression. For 
tympan, use hard manila and place a piece of thin press- 
board just beneath the top sheet. The foregoing plan 
will give you a fairly white appearance. Some pressmen 
dust the final impression with sulphate of zinc, a finely 
divided white powder, and then give a final impression 
to the sheet without having the rollers in the press. This 
should be experimented with before giving a final trial, 
if the price of the work permits. 


The Changing of Impression Screws on a Platen Press. 


(1852) An Arkansas printer writes: “Some time 
ago you sent me instructions for overcoming column-rules 
cutting through the paper, and I wish to say I have had 
excellent results since then. I do not think I will have 
to get new rules just now. Many thanks for your advice 
— it has saved me a lot of time and worry in my work. 
If I am not intruding upon your valuable time, would 
like to ask your opinion about adjusting the impression 
on a platen press. Some tell me the screws should not 
be changed at all, but I ask, why did the makers put 
them on if they were not for allowing us to adjust the 
impression. Of course, I know too frequent manipula- 
tion of the screws is hard on the platens, but sometimes 
it is, in my opinion, necessary to change them. I contend 
that all jobs should be locked up in center of chase and 
not close to the top so as to be easier to feed, as some 
pressmen have a habit of doing. This, I believe, causes 
wear on one side of the platen, thereby shortening the 
life of the press. But the other day a pressman assured 
me it did no harm. I am highly pleased with THE INLAND 
PRINTER, which I have been taking the past fifteen months. 
It has helped me a great deal in my work, and I am sure 
there is yet a lot for me to learn from a perusal of its 
pages in the coming issues. The pressroom department 
is especially interesting to me, as that is where I lack 
experience.” 

Answer.— For ordinary jobs use a tympan combina- 
tion of about six sheets of print, one top sheet of hard 
manila and one sheet of thin pressboard. The hard sheet 
may be placed under the print during the make-ready of 
the form and just under the top sheet when the form is 
ready to run. On high-class presswork, where new type 
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is used on hard paper, a sheet of tin or brass may be 
used, occupying the same position as the pressboard. To 
have your platen set properly you may dress it with the 
above quantity of paper and place the hard sheet under 
all. Lock up a large metal letter in each corner of the 
chase, pull an impression on a sheet of print-paper and 
observe how the characters print. Your aim is to set the 
impression screws so that all of the letters will print 
with uniform “ squeeze.” When this is accomplished, 
tighten the lock-nuts and you will have no need of chang- 
ing the impression again until after a very heavy form 
is put on the press. In such case you may have to add 
impression by the top screws. When you lock up a small 
form, such as a letter-head or bill-head, it may be locked 
about one or one and one-half inches below the center 
of the chase. Always lock heavy forms below the center 
of the chase if space permits. An ordinary business card 
may be locked up a trifle below the center of the chase. 
There will be no. wear on the platen because the form is 
not locked in the center of the chase. 














“Its what they come in for 
and 9o out with, that counts. 








They Come Out with Service and Quality. 


Illustration printed on the envelope bearing a copy of The Right 
Angle, house-organ, from Walker Brothers & Hardy, printers, lithog- 
raphers and binders, Fargo, North Dakota. 





FRONT PAGE STUFF. 


An editor in the Far West dropped in to church for the 
first time for many years. The minister was in the very 
heart of the sermon. The editor listened for awhile and 
then rushed to his office. 

“What are you fellows doing? 
from the seat of war?” 

“ What news?” 

“ Why, all this about the Egyptian army being drowned 
in the Red Sea. The minister up at the church knows all 
about it, and you have not a word of it in our latest. Hus- 
tle ’round, you fellows, and get out an extra special edi- 
tion.”— Chicago Examiner. 


How about the news 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The Inland Printer 
Company will receive and transmit orders for any book or publication. A list of technical books kept in stock will be found in our 
catalogue, a copy of which will be sent upon request. 


‘‘Unified Accounting Methods for Industrials.’’ 


This book, by Clinton E. Woods, advisory engineer of 
the Remington Union Metallic Cartridge Company, rep- 
resents another valuable addition to the splendid list of 
instructive books published by The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, of New York. Two noticeable features which im- 
press the reader from the beginning are the ease of grasp- 
ing the details set forth and the completeness of the 
description in each method. The idea of furnishing a 
balance sheet and a statement of factory production, and 
then analyzing them from the standpoint of a manager, 
is indeed instructive and trains one to look for vital ele- 
ments in his own balance sheet and thereby promote 
efficiency. 

A large portion of the book is devoted to the proper 
recording of facts pertaining to the progress of a busi- 
ness by the use of controlling accounts, thereby producing 
an absolute control of the various inventories, work in 
process, stores, manufacturing expense, etc. The author 
then impresses upon the mind of the reader the value of 
unified accounting, such as the above, by showing just 
how facts so obtained can be used in producing more 
efficient results throughout the manufacturing plant in 
the way of handling the production, grouping equipment 
and converting labor, material and overhead into the fin- 
ished product. After this, there follow some practical 
forms and statements, and, lastly, charts showing the 
results of production in graphic form. 

In the majority of books, either accounting, without 
any reference as to what is to be accomplished by the 
facts so recorded, or efficient management, without any 
relation to a proper accounting procedure, is set forth; 
and while each in its turn may benefit that particular 
element of a business, they are not so great an aid as a 
book treating the same elements hand in hand and show- 
ing their relationship. The accountant may read, the 
manager may read, the executive may read, and each will 
gain a broader insight into the relationship between ac- 
counting and good management. What will be the result? 
The accountant will endeavor to furnish more complete 
and detailed reports because he will be more enlightened 
as to what the manager and executive want to know. The 
manager will gather more knowledge from these reports 
because they are drawn up on a basis that is in line with 
his own reasoning, and, acting on this information, he will 
bend every effort to stop the leaks and increase produc- 
tion, keeping in mind that this procedure will enable 
him to lower factory costs because he will have absolute 
control of his departments. The executive will find that 
the reports of the accountant are in exact accord with the 
ideas of his manager, and, by a careful analysis of the 


facts presented in each report, will be able to successfully 
guide the industry along the right path. 

“Unified Accounting Methods for Industrials,” by 
Clinton E. Woods. Published by The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 20 Vesey street, New York city. Half leather 
binding, price $5. The company offers to send the book 
on approval to any responsible person, with the privilege 
of returning after five days or remitting the price. 





USE OF THE STARS AND STRIPES IN MAGAZINE 
COVERS. 


In Massachusetts there is a very stringent law against 
the use of the stars and stripes for advertising, so much 
so that a publication which used the flag in colors as part 
of the cover-design was forbidden to be sold in Massachu- 
setts. Artists who took advantage of the fire of patriot- 
ism and incorporated the flag in cover-designs have had 
them rejected for the reason that a magazine with such a 
cover could not be sold in every State. 

In Iowa there is a statute which forbids the use of the 
flag on any article of merchandise, and it says that no 
representation of the flag can be printed on any article or 
substance “ to advertise, call attention to, decorate, mark, 
or distinguish the article or substance on which so placed.” 
On March 2 the Iowa Department of Justice ruled that 
newspapers which printed the American flag at the head 
of their editorial columns, or elsewhere in their papers, 
were violating the federal law. 

In response to an inquiry from Bert N. Garstin, gen- 
eral manager of the Evening Times, Cumberland, Mary- 
land, Attorney-General Albert C. Ritchie, of Maryland, 
gave the following opinion: 

“ Bagby’s Code, Article 27, Section 74, provides that 
the national flag shall not be attached to or imprinted 
upon any goods, wares or merchandise, or any advertise- 
ment of the same. The object of this section is to pro- 
hibit the use of the flag for advertising purposes, and a 
newspaper would have no more right than any one else to 
print the flag in connection with any advertising matter. 

“ But the use you are making of the flag is not in con- 
nection with advertising matter and is not for advertising 
purposes. Printing it as you are doing means that our 
country’s flag is the very first thing all who open your 
paper will see, and the public mind may be thus directed, 
at this crisis in the nation’s history, to the principles of 
liberty and high honor that the flag stands for, and to the 
bravery of those who have fought for it and made it stand 
for what it does. 

“This is the use your paper is making of the flag. It 
is a perfectly lawful use and one that should be com- 
mended.” 
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Fic. 2.— Another section of the composing-room, showing make-up stones in their relation to the molding section of the stereotype department. 


Views of Composing-room of ‘‘The Herald,’ daily, and ‘‘The Weekly Times,’’? Melbourne, Australia. 
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MODERNIZATION OF A GREAT AUSTRALIAN PAPER. 


BY JULIUS LEROY. 


aq] HE problem of the systematic and efficient 








= arrangement of a large printing-plant is a 
S ei serious one, and the accomplishment of 
PSI = that end, when given out, is a gift in expe- 
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money is an engineering feat more fre- 
quently attempted than achieved. System is the rule of 
the day, and haphazard methods of preparation and exe- 
cution have no place in 
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modern industry. 

Several years ago the 
publishers of The Herald, 
daily, and The Weekly 
Times, of Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, found themselves 
face to face with a difficult 
proposition. With the rapid 
growth of the paper, the 
increase of its circulation 
and the constantly widen- 
ing scope of the modern 
newspaper, to say nothing 
of the natural increase in 
the amount of advertising, 
the equipment was found 
to be inadequate for the 
successful and satisfactory 
production of the papers. 

One of the difficulties 
experienced in those days 
is succinctly expressed in a 
paragraph from the story 
in The Herald which chron- 
icled the new order of 
things in that plant. It 
follows: ‘ When both the 
day’s news and the day’s 
advertisements happened to 
be heavier than usual, the only course open was to issue 
a ten-column paper. Now, a ten-column paper is a very 
pleasing companion by the fireside, but is not easily han- 
dled in a crowded railway carriage or a tram car. Read- 
ers grumbled when they had to handle the paper in a 








Fic. 4.— Metal pots and plate-casting machines, which are conve- 
niently near the receiving chute and oven shown above. 








Fic. 3.— Receiving one matrix in stereotype casting department 
through a chute from molding section and removing another from 
baking oven, which prepares the matrices for the casting machine. 
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breeze, or with their elbows glued to their sides, but it 
was clear that they would grumble even more loudly were 
the items which especially interested them omitted or 
unduly condensed.” 

The problem, therefore, was to secure equipment that 
would permit the standardization of a seven-column page, 
pressure for space to be met by increasing the number of 
pages rather than by increasing the size of the pages. It 
meant an almost complete rehabilitation and moderniza- 
tion of the plant. 

The managers determined to secure the most capable 
printing engineer that could be tempted to cross the seas 
and assume the nowise easy task. As a result, Robert 
Nicholson, of Dundee, Scot- 
land, a man of wide experi- 
ence in the manufacture 
and erection of newspaper 
plants in Europe, America 
and South Africa, was en- 
gaged to superintend the 
purchase and installation of 
the new equipment which 
would be bought. 

Mr. Nicholson began his 
work in a most natural and 
sensible way by a thorough 
inspection of the plant then 
in use. He went fully into 
the present and probable 
future demands on any ma- 
chines to be installed. He 
made his plans thoroughly, 
placed them before the di- 
rectors, and departed for 
England and America to 
purchase the equipment. 

On the arrival of the 
equipment in Australia the 
real difficult task of placing 
it for most efficient oper- 
ation presented itself, but 
the success which attended 
the engineer was of great 
measure, as can be seen upon reference to the illustrations 
which accompany this article. 

The orderly arrangement of the twenty linotype ma- 
chines, as shown in the illustration (Fig. 1), is good to see. 
The attention of the reader is directed to the convenient 








Fic. 5.— Casting machine and shaver, showing extension (at ex- 
treme right) for carrying finished plate to pressroom. 





















Fic. 6.— One of three octuple presses, illustrating receipt of plates 
from stereotype-room and handling of discarded plates. 


location of the banks for depositing and correcting of the 
set matter. 

The next illustration (Fig. 2) is of a corner in the 
composing-room, showing the make-up stones and their 
convenient location near the molding section of the stereo- 
type department at the extreme right. The shelves beneath 
the imposing-surfaces in the right foreground are used to 
store pages held over for the weekly issue, a systematic 
effort to avoid congestion which might easily occur in hold- 
ing pages or parts of pages from a daily edition to be used 
in the weekly edition. The elevator adjacent is used for 
sliding matter on shelves. The roller on the surface just 
at the left of the elevator is used for making full-page 
proofs for final revision by the proofroom or the editors 
before the molds or matrices for stereotyping are made. 
As will be seen in the illustration, the pneumatic drying 
press is conveniently adjacent. It is difficult to conceive 
of any arrangement which in itself would make possible 
greater facility in handling the matters of production of 
a modern newspaper accomplished within the scope of this 
illustration. 

After the matrices are made in the department just 
illustrated, they are sent through a chute to the stereo- 
type casting department (Fig. 3). The man at the left is 
in the act of receiving a matrix from the chute, while the 
one at the right is removing another from the drying oven, 
the latter being ready for the caster. The metal-pots and 
plate-casting machines are shown in Fig. 4 and are con- 


Fic. 8.— Mailing-room, with conveyor for carrying bundles to save 
man-handling. Bundles in foreground are on conveyor. 
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metal man, for remelting. 











Fic. 7.— Delivery-room, showing conveyor which carries papers from 
the pressroom. Carrier-boys are not allowed to impede workmen. 





veniently near the chute and oven shown in the previous 
illustration. An interesting feature is shown in Fig. 5 — 
the extension for carrying the finished plates from the 
casting machine, shaver, etc., to the pressroom. A plate 
on its way to the pressroom is shown at the extreme right 
of the illustration. Plates can be turned out of this 
department at the rate of two a minute, which is fast 
enough for all practical purposes, as certain of the pages 
are ready early, and it is in dealing with the final pages 
only that seconds count. 

One of the three octuple presses used for the produc- 
tion of The Herald is shown in Fig. 6. In addition, there 
is a quadruple and a five-roll machine, the latter used 
exclusively for the production of the weekly edition, The 
Times. The illustration is not shown merely as a picture 
of a press, but more especially to illustrate the efficient 
handling of plates in the pressroom. At the extreme left, 
behind the lower reel of stock on the press, a plate is seen 
arriving in the pressroom from the casting department on 
the extension from the casting machine which is shown as 
Fig. 5. In the foreground, at the left, the way in which 
discarded plates are handled is illustrated. When the 
machine is stripped, the plates are mounted on a special 
stand placed below the stairs of the press and are taken 
to the stereotyping pots for remelting on the truck shown 
in the illustration. It may not be seen, but it is true, that 
the truck permits the operator to pick up ten stereotype 
plates without handling a single one of them. This is 





Fic. 9.— Dumping used slugs into chute, which carries them to the 
(Other end of chute shown in Fig. 10.) 
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accomplished by means of the center arm which passes 
below the plates standing in a row. The shafts of the 
truck have sufficient purchase to enable a man of ordinary 
strength to load up the truck with ten plates. 

The delivery-room, where the papers are turned over to 
the carrier-boys, is shown in Fig. 7. In the left center, the 





Fic. 10.— End of chute, from previous illustration, 
is plainly seen above the head of the metal man. 


conveyor is shown on which papers in number are car- 
ried from the pressroom to delivery-room. The papers 
are placed on this conveyor band directly from the presses, 
and there is no intermediate handling between the presses 
and the man who counts them for the carriers. 

It is the general practice in many newspaper plants 
to take loose copies of the papers from the pressroom to 
the street level of publishing department to be bundled up. 
Not so in this efficient plant. The conveyor shown in 
Fig. 8, an illustration of the mailing-room, was designed 
by Mr. Nicholson to pick up bundles which are parceled 
up directly off the presses, eliminating any intermediate 
handling between the despatchers. The head despatcher, 
being in full view of the entire product of the pressroom, 
controls his staff and regulates his wrappers according 
to the amount of papers available and the time at his 
disposal to get them out. The conveyor carriers being 
within easy reach of the benches used by the men who wrap 
the papers, large parcels can be handled with comparative 
ease. The conveyor carries the bundled papers from this 
room to the delivery wagons or trucks waiting at the 
street level. 

The two illustrations, Figs. 9 and 10, show how effi- 
ciently the remelting of metal is handled in this plant. 
In the composing-room where the pages are torn up, the 
slugs are dumped into a hopper (Fig. 9), from which they 
are carried to the melting-pot (Fig. 10) through a chute. 
The end of this chute is plainly seen above the head of 
the man who is dumping pigs of metal from a mold into 
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a second hopper, from which they are returned to the 
type-casting machines. 

In reply to our query as to what considerations a man 
should keep in mind in the contemplated or actual pur- 
chase of a newspaper printing-press, Mr. Nicholson 
writes: “I would say that a man about to purchase a 
press ought first of all to decide what he intends to do 
with the machine and embody any special features he may 
require in the specifications for the press-builders.” 





PRODUCTION OF LITHOGRAPHIC STONE IN 
AMERICA. 


Great difficulty has been experienced in the development 
of the lithographic-stone quarries of the United States in 
competition with the industry in Bavaria, but recent con- 
ditions have been favorable to quarrying in this country, 
and during 1916 for the first time there was a considerable 
production of American stone. This output, according to 
information received by the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, was from the Kentucky Lithograph Stone Co., which 
has quarries at Brandenburg, Kentucky, and an office in 
Louisville. In 1916 the company sold 40,000 pounds of fin- 
ished stone at prices ranging from 2% to 27 cents a pound. 
For some years previous small quantities had been sold 
occasionally in Louisville, but in 1916 the stone was shipped 
to buyers as far away as Cleveland, Washington, New York 
and Boston. 

The quarry at Brandenburg contains three distinct beds 
from which lithographic stone may be obtained. Two of 
these beds are about 3 feet thick and one 9 to 10 feet thick. 
They are separated by beds of limestone of other varieties 
and make up only about twenty per cent of the stone that 
must be removed. The remaining eighty per cent, however, 
is available for crushed and pulverized limestone, chicken 
grit and other uses, and considerable quantities were mar- 
keted for these purposes in 1916. 

The chief obstacle to the development of lithographic- 
stone quarries in this country has been the high cost of 
quarrying and preparing the stone compared with the 
Bavarian cost. Much of this European stone is reported 
to occur in thin layers that require only planing and polish- 
ing before use, whereas all known deposits in the United 
States that are at all suitable for lithographic work occur 
in more massive beds that must first be sawed into slabs 
of proper thickness. High cost of labor in the United 
States and of railroad, as compared with ocean transpor- 
tation, have also stood in the way of the domestic industry. 

Quarrying of the Bavarian stone involves the handling 
of large quantities of waste, and the waste piles around the 
quarries to-day form hills of considerable size. The mar- 
keting of crushed stone and similar products from the 
Brandenburg quarry should go far toward eliminating the 
cost of quarrying from the expense of preparing litho- 
graphic stone. With this advantage it may be possible, even 
after the European war is over, to market the Kentucky 
stone in competition with the Bavarian stone, the better 
grades of which under normal conditions bring 5 to 6 cents 
a pound for 10 by 12 inch slabs, and the poorer grades 1% 
cents a pound for slabs of the same size.— Commerce 
Reports. 


THAT SETTLES IT. 


The Punkintown Literary Society has decided that 
Bacon wrote Shakespeare’s plays because some of the lan- 
guage in them is so impolite that Shakespeare would have 
been too much of a gentleman to use it— Washington Star. 
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Col. Paul R. Shipman. 


In the death of Col. Paul R. Ship- 
man, the country has lost one of 
its veteran newspaper men. Colonel 
Shipman was ninety-two years of age, 
and had been actively engaged in lit- 
erary work until his illness, but a few 
days before his death, which occurred 
on March 20 at Edgewater Park, New 
York. During the Civil War Colonel 
Shipman was editor of the Louisville 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal, now owned by 
Col. Henry Watterson. 


Col. William A. Morgan. 

Col. William A. Morgan, one of the 
pioneer editors of Kansas, and for- 
merly department commander of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, died re- 
cently at Hutchinson, Kansas. Colonel 
Morgan was born in Ireland on 
March 6, 1841. He came to this 
country in 1847, locating at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, where he received his 
schooling and learned the printing 
trade. He served three years in the 
Civil War, and went to Cottonwood 
Falls, Kansas, in 1871, where he pub- 
lished the Chase County Leader. 


Charles Melville Dennison. 


Charles Melville Dennison, founder 
of the Dennison Stationery Manufac- 
turing Company, passed away on Sat- 
urday, March 31, in Brooklyn, where 
he has made his home for the past 
fifty years. Mr. Dennison was born 
in Cooperstown, New York, on De- 
cember 31, 1844. At the age of twelve 
years he entered the employ of a re- 
tail house in lower New York at a 
salary of $1.50 a week, and thus be- 
gan his business career, a career 
marked with industry, fidelity and 
ability. Twelve years later he repre- 
sented one of the prominent broker- 
age houses on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

In 1869 Mr. Dennison, with Robert 
F. Smith, established the firm of 
Dennison & Smith, manufacturing 
stationers and lithographers. Mr. 


Smith withdrew from the business in 
1877, and the firm-name was changed 
In 1897, two 


to Dennison & Brown. 


of Mr. Dennison’s sons entered the 
business and the name was again 
changed to Dennison & Sons, which is 
the name under which the business is 
now conducted. 


Frank B. Smith. 

Frank B. Smith, for many years 
connected with the newspaper field in 
New York, died on March 22 at 
Albany. Mr. Smith was born at 
Warsaw, New York, sixty years ago. 
He started his career as a newspaper 
man on the Wyoming County Demo- 
crat, at Warsaw, serving an appren- 
ticeship of eight years. At the age 
of twenty-one he established the 
Wyoming Valley Era. He owned and 
edited several other papers during 
his career in the field, and was always 
a strong supporter of the Republican 
party. In 1910 he retired from active 
newspaper work and was employed 
as a clerk in the Senate. 


Edmund Burke Osborne. 


Edmund Burke Osborne, of the 
Osborne Calendar Company, and 
president of the American Colortype 
Company, of New York and Chicago, 
died on April 12 at Montclair, New 
Jersey, at the age of fifty-two. Born 
in Manchester, Iowa, Mr. Osborne 
began work on a farm. He found 
time to go to school, and later to 
Simpson College. With a college 
chum he took charge of the Red Oak 
(Iowa) Independent, and on the oc- 
casion of the erection of a new town 
hall in Red Oak he hit upon the idea 
of getting out a calendar with a half- 
tone of the new town hall surrounded 
with two-inch cards of the local mer- 
chants. This calendar paid so well 
he developed the idea, and in 1889 he 
started the Osborne Company, in 
which he established a one-price sys- 
tem for calendar buyers. 

About 1899 he moved his calendar- 
making plant to Newark, New Jersey, 
in order to be near the center of the 
markets. He took an interest in New 
Jersey State politics and organized 
the “ New Idea”? movement. He was 
a delegate to the Republican national 








convention that nominated Taft, and 
the next time was a delegate to the 
Progressive convention that nomi- 
nated Roosevelt. He was appointed 
a member of the State Board of Edu- 
cation by Governor Woodrow Wilson, 
and last fall was elected a State 
Senator to fill an unexpired term. He 
is survived by Mrs. Osborne, who was 
Miss Jennie Graham, and by two 
sons, Andrew G. and Edmund B. 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
WESTERN EFFICIENCY 
SOCIETY. 


Because of the declaration of war 
between the United States and Ger- 
many, the Western Efficiency Society, 
the national conference of which is 
called for May 22, 23, 24 and 25, has 
changed the general topic of the pro- 
gram to “ The Human Factor in In- 
dustrial Preparedness.” All of the 
sub-titles will have a most vital bear- 
ing on war conditions, both present 
and future, with industrial prepared- 
ness as the watchword. 

In view of the fact that business in 
all lines may be seriously affected by 
the war, and to obviate the mistakes 
made by the European countries at 
the outset of the struggle, the West- 
ern Efficiency Society has determined 
to delve into the industrial prepared- 
ness feature to the very depths. The 
general tone of the conference is to be 
educational. 

Subjects for discussion will in- 
clude “Labor and Industrial Pre- 
paredness ”; “ Standardization, as a 
Measure of Preparedness”; “ The 
Employment Problem”; “ Educating 
the Workman — Educating the Ex- 
ecutive”; “ After the War, What? — 
Training the Coming Generation of 
Workers and Executives”; “ Safety 
First, as a War Measure,” and “ Gov- 
ernmental Control, as a War Meas- 
ure.” 

Business men, editors, printers, effi- 
ciency experts, representatives of 
labor, and individuals in any manner 
interested, will be invited to attend, 
and all lines mentioned will partici- 
pate in the program. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


Error in Price of Tatum Round- 
Cornering Machines. 


In some unaccountable manner, an 
error crept into the advertisement of 
The Samuel C. Tatum Company which 
appeared on page 742 of our March 
issue. The price given in the adver- 
tisement for the round-cornering ma- 
chine was $25, whereas it should have 
been $35. 


Anway Gripper Company Moves. 


The Anway Gripper Company, 
manufacturer of adjustable job-press 
grippers, has announced the removal 
of its office and works from 7038 Stony 
Island avenue to 6211 Mason avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Bermingham & Seaman Company, 
Paper Dealers, Remove to 
New Chicago Offices. 


Announcement has been made of 
the removal of the offices of the Ber- 
mingham & Seaman Company from 
the Tribune Building to larger quar- 
ters in the Continental & Commercial 
National Bank Building, 208 South 
La Salle street. 


Harry Riemer Resigns as Editor of 
**The American Stationer 
and Office Outfitter.’’ 


Harry Riemer, for some time asso- 
ciate editor of the Paper Trade Jour- 
nal, resigned on April 14 from the 
editorship of The American Stationer 
and Office Outfitter. He is now asso- 
ciated with the editorial staff of the 
Fairchild Publishing Company, New 
York city. 


Edward P. Mickel Talks to Printers 
and Salesmen at Pittsburgh. 

Edward P. Mickel, secretary and 
treasurer of the Nashville Printers’ 
Club and the Nashville Typothete, 
Nashville, Tennessee, addressed the 
officers and salesmen of the A. W. 
McCloy Company, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, at a banquet held at the 
Fort Pitt Hotel on March 20. Mr. 
Mickel spoke on “ The Five Cardinal 
Principles of Business Building,” and 











his talk was very interesting and 
helpful to all present. After his for- 
mal talk, Mr. Mickel answered ques- 
tions put to him by the guests, several 
of whom are studying his course in 
“Printing Salesmanship.” 


Hollis G. Gleason Now with 
‘*The Inland Printer.’’ 


The many friends of Hollis G. 
Gleason will be glad to learn of his 
connection, as advertising representa- 
tive, with THE INLAND PRINTER. Mr. 
Gleason was formerly on the sales 
force of the Chicago office of Eaton, 
Crane & Pike Company. He has 
traveled over a number of the Central 
States, coming into close touch with 
the printing field, and is well ac- 
quainted with the needs of printers. 


Sinclair & Valentine Company Moves 
Downtown Branch in New York. 


From the Sinclair & Valentine Com- 
pany, of New York city, comes an 
announcement of the removal, on 
May 1, of the downtown branch from 
168 Center street to the northeast cor- 
ner of Seventh avenue and Twenty- 
fourth street. The new branch office, 
which will occupy the third floor, will 
be fully equipped to take care of the 
growing industry in that section of 
the city, and also to render quick ser- 
vice to the trade in the lower part of 
the city as well as Jersey City and 
Brooklyn. 


Employees Present Flag to Walter 
Scott & Company. 


The members of the firm of Walter 
Scott & Co. were agreeably surprised 
recently when the employees pre- 
sented the company with a large 
American flag. The company had just 
decided to order a flag to be raised 
over the factory, and, coming at the 
time it did, the generous gift and ex- 
pression of patriotism on the part of 
the employees was especially appre- 
ciated. The presentation was made 
by Fred W. Fleming, representing the 
employees, as a demonstration of 
their patriotism. 











Items for this 


New $200,000 Printing-Plant at 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Actual construction has begun on a 
new $200,000 building for the print- 
ing and publishing departments of 
The United Evangelical Publishing 
Company. This company prints and 
publishes all the official papers, maga- 
zines and other literature for the 
United Evangelical Church. 


Benjamin Franklin in Story and 
Picture. 

John Clyde Oswald, editor of The 
American Printer, delivered a lecture 
at Chickering Hall, New York city, 
April 18, on Benjamin Franklin, to 
a highly interested audience, among 
those present being members of The 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, 
of which Mr. Oswald is president. 
The lecture was illustrated with 
lantern-slides. It is quite probable 
that Mr. Oswald will repeat this lec- 
ture in Chicago. 


William Hazen with the ‘‘New York 
Evening Post’’ Over Forty- 
five Years. 

William Hazen, who has been iden- 
tified with the New York Evening 
Post for almost half a century, and 
who has, as cashier for twenty-four 
years, handed out a tidy fortune in 
salaries, has been elected treasurer of 
the Evening Post Company. Mr. 
Hazen enjoys the distinction of hav- 
ing joined the great metropolitan 
paper when the American poet, Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, was its editor. 


A Numbering-Machine for Paper- 
Ruling Machines. 

THE INLAND PRINTER has received 
an advertising folder, describing and 
illustrating the several models of 
counters, or numbering - machines, 
made expressly for paper-ruling ma- 
chines by the H. & M. Machine 
Works, Waterloo, Iowa. The folder 
carries strong endorsement from one 
purchaser and should prove interest- 
ing to all employing printers and 
rulers who are interested in such a 
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device. The folder and other litera- 
ture will be sent upon request to the 
manufacturers. 

Newspaper Publishers Add Job- 

Printing Department. 

Under the name, American Print 
Shop, the publishers of the Aberdeen 
(S. D.) Daily American and Sunday 
American have added a job-printing 


THE 


tertype users are quoted to emphasize 
the points made. The booklet, a prod- 
uct of the intertype, is attractive in 
itself and should prove interesting to 
those printers and publishers, in small 
towns particularly, who contemplate 
the purchase of a composing-machine. 

Copies will be mailed to all who 
write the general offices of the Inter- 
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from our midst, be it 





Seat Resa 
| get x “Ulttiny ~ 
We.the members of the 


Vachine Eumposition Division 
; ; of the c 
“© Prauklin-Gypothetae of Ohiragu. 


in regular meeting assembled on the twenty-seventh Say fMarch, 191%, 
in consideration of the invaluable services rendered by 


J 

é ree tte % il 
" A 5 & ry i 

° Gilliam © Coyden 

~ 

for a period of three and onchalf years as the Secretary of our Club, wish to 
take this means of expressing cur Deep and sincere appreciation of bis activities 
* in the betterment of the Machine Composition industry throughout the country. 
Resolutions can convey, to but a fimited oxtent,our appreciation of Mir. Ceyderts 
je tireless energy, his nevwer-failing courtesy and absolute and utter devotion to 
{- our interests. Lacking power to fully express our regret over his Yeparture 


R rsulued, that our very best wishes for absolute and unqualificd success in 
ASNo his new field of endeavor be exterdded Me. Leyderr,and be it further 

y oe esulved, that his never-ccasing activities m our bebalf will be impossible of te- 

* 20° placement by our organization; that we look upon bis Departure with regret ex 

cept inasmuch as we know those same energies will donnd tohis personal ddvarcement, 

AND seit TURTHER 

2k RESOMVED, - 

Shat a copy of these resolutions be spread upon the minutes of the Machine Compo- 
| silion Division of the Franklin-Fypothetac 
| engrossed and framed and tendered to William F Leyden. 


Machine Composition Division Hanklin Tppotfetae of Chicago. 
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Chicago and a copy of same be suitably 
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Reproduction of Engrossed Resolution Presented to W. T. Leyden 
Upon His Resignation from the Office of Secretary 
of the Franklin-Typothetz of Chicago. 


, department to the newspaper busi- 


ness. The new department will be 
under the active management of 
Joseph A. Stember. The publishers 
of the papers, J. H. McKeever, D. M. 
Neill and E. P. Neill, are incorpo- 
rators of the Print Shop, which starts 
out with capital stock of $10,000. 


‘* The Intertype in the Country 
Newspaper Office.”’ 

The heading above is the title of a 
neat twenty-page booklet which has 
recently been issued by the Intertype 
Corporation to explain the factors 
which make it possible for small 
newspaper and job printing offices to 
purchase a composing-machine with 
the direct savings which the machine 
effects. In addition, letters from in- 


type Corporation, Terminal Building, 
Brooklyn, New York, or any of its 
agencies throughout the country. 


A New Folder of Samples of Esleeck 
Papers. 

The Esleeck Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Turner’s Falls, Massachusetts, 
has recently issued a folder contain- 
ing samples of the leading brands 
of paper made by that company. The 
Esleeck mill specializes in onion-skin 
and manifold papers, and the folder 
contains, in full range of colors, sam- 
ples of the following well-known 
brands: Fidelity Onion Skin, Emco 
Onion Skin and Superior Manifold. 
We are advised that the folder and 
its contents of samples will be sent 
to any printer who asks for it. 
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Byron Weston Company Puts New 
Ledger Paper on the Market. 


A new ledger paper has been placed 
on the market by the Byron Weston 
Company, Dalton, Massachusetts. It 
has been named Typocount linen 
ledger, and was made especially to 
meet the requirements of machine 
bookkeeping. The manufacturers state 
in the announcement of this addition 
to their list of linen ledger and record 
papers that it has the firm texture 
necessary to withstand the constant 
handling to which the character of its 
usage subjects it, and “ backbone” 
enough to stand upright in the open- 
tray binder. It is stated also that 
Typocount has a flexible strength and 
durability, and in addition possesses 
a smooth, even surface that insures 
clear, sharp impressions from the ma- 
chine type. A folder describing the 
new paper has been issued, which, 
with sample sheets for actual machine 
test, will be sent free upon request 
to the Byron Weston Company at the 
address given. 


Management of Large Printing-Plant 
Turned Over to Employees. 


What may seem Utopian at first 
glance is the new method of manage- 
ment of the West Side Printing & 
Supply Company, 9 Murray street, 
New York city. 

The Board of Directors of the com- 
pany met on April 3 and passed reso- 
lutions turning over to the employees 
the entire management of the concern 
except as regards finances. 

This move was made because the 
position of superintendent became va- 
cant, and the owners wanted some 
member of the organization to be 
given the opportunity rather than 
bring in an outside man. They also 
felt that a better spirit of harmony 
and codperation would be secured. 

Every employee of the company 
was given a vote, whether department 
head or errand boy. The eligibility 
of candidates nominated was passed 
upon by the advisory board of the 
company, which consists of the direc- 
tors and all department heads. 

The resolutions adopted by the 
Board of Directors were sufficiently 
liberal to allow the employees to con- 
duct the business, even the matter of 
salaries and salary increases being 
passed on to them with full authority 
to act without consulting the manage- 
ment. 

For some time the employees of the 
company have participated in the 
profits of the company. By this move 














each employee practically becomes a 
part owner. 

At the first election held, D. Bossi 
was elected plant superintendent. 


Samuel K. Parker, ‘‘ Inland Printer ’’ 
Proofreader, Retires After Many 
Years’ Active Service. 


The closing of the last forms of the 
April number of THE INLAND PRINTER 
marked the termination of the long 
and efficient service of one grand old 
man of the proofroom, Samuel K. 
Parker. 

Mr. Parker, or “ Sam,” as he is 
universally called, has been hon- 
orably retired under the pension 
system of The Henry O. Shepard 
Company, thus closing a career of 
continuous service covering in the 
neighborhood of thirty years, all 
but two or three years of which has 
been spent in the capacity of fore- 
man of proofrooms. 

Seldom, in these days of keen 
competition, specialization and in- 
sufficient preparation, do we find 
combined in one man the qualities 
which enable him to fill one position 
so long and creditably, but a glance 
through the room in which “ Sam ” 
was so long the ruling spirit reveals 
in some degree the reason for his 
success. The complete orderliness, 
neatness, close attention to details, 
system worked down to a science — 
in a word, the personality of the 
man is everywhere apparent. 

“Sam’s ” familiar figure will be 
seen no more around the big plant, 
but with him go the best wishes of all 
who know him. The example of his 
life and his unswerving fidelity to 
duty will be an inspiration to all. He 
has indeed fought the good fight. That 
his years may be many in the enjoy- 
ment of his well-earned retirement is 
the wish of all associates and friends. 


” 


Monotype Company in New Chicago 
Quarters. 

The Chicago offices of the Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company have 
been transferred from the Rand- 
MeNally Building to larger and more 
convenient quarters on the second 
floor of the Plymouth Building, 417 
South Dearborn street. 

The new offices have been conveni- 
ently laid out and every facility given 
for taking care of the increasing busi- 
ness of the western office. Manager 
James H. Sweeney, who recently got 
back from a trip to Arkansas, where 
he combined business with a ten days’ 
sojourn at Hot Springs, reports busi- 
ness to be good generally. 
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Old-Time Printers’ Association of 
Chicago Elects Officers. 
The Old-Time Printers’ Association 
of Chicago, at its annual meeting, 
held on Sunday afternoon, April 8, 
at the Hotei La Salle, elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the coming year: 
President, Peter M. Balken, whose 
first connection with the printing 
industry in Chicago was in 1849; 
vice-president, William A. Cahill, 
president of Cahill, Carberry & Co., 





Peter M. Balken, 


Newly elected president Old-Time Printers’ Association 
of Chicago. 


and a resident of Chicago for fifty 
years. William Mill was reélected to 
the office of secretary-treasurer, which 
he has held since 1885. 


McGraw and Hill Companies, Large 
New York Publishers, Unite. 


Announcement was recently made 
of the consolidation of the McGraw 
Publishing Company with the Hill 
Publishing Company, both of New 
York city, the firm to be known here- 
after as the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company. Both were large and well- 
known publishing houses, controlling 
eleven engineering journals, namely: 
Electrical World, Electrical Merchan- 
dising, Electrical Railway Journal, 
Engineering Record, The Contractor, 
Metallurgical and Chemical Engineer- 
ing, American Machinist, Power, En- 
gineering News, Engineering and 
Mining Journal and The Coal Age. 

The Engineering News and the En- 
gineering Record are to be merged as 
the Engineering News-Record. 

James H. McGraw will be president 
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of the new company; Arthur J. Bald- 
win, vice-president and treasurer, and 
E. J. Mehren, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. 


New Company Will Manufacture 
Electric Metal-Feeders for 
Typecasting Machines. 


A new metal-feeder for linotype and 
other typecasting machines, heated 
and automatically controlled by elec- 
tricity, is being manufactured by the 
Fort-ified Manufacturing Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

The new device is the invention 
of George L. Fort, a linotype ma- 
chinist, who has spent two years of 
constant labor and experimentation 
toward its perfection. THE INLAND 
PRINTER is advised that automatic 
control of the device permits of a 
variation in the maintained level of 
the metal in the machine pot of 
only one-half inch, and, as it holds 
a forty-pound pig at one loading, 
materially increases the productive 
time of the operator. The feeder, 
it is said, dropping the metal into 
the pot in a molten condition, pre- 
vents fluctuation in the metal’s tem- 
perature, as is the case when cold 
pigs are dropped by hand. These 
features, together with its infalli- 
bility of action, claimed for it by the 
manufacturers, form the right com- 
bination for the production of per- 
fect slugs and increased capacity, 
and should prevent any damage to 
the metal by burning. 

The Fort-ified electric metal- 
feeder has undergone a series of tests 
in Kansas City plants which have re- 
sulted in a factory being especially 
equipped for its manufacture, at 805 
Walnut street. George L. Fort is 
president of the new concern; Gray- 
don B. Howe, secretary and treas- 
urer, and W. Alexander Swan, vice- 
president and general manager. 

Literature descriptive of the device 
will be sent promptly to all who desire 
further details. 


Central Ohio Paper Company, 
Columbus House, Moves 
Into New Quarters. 

THE INLAND PRINTER has been ad- 
vised of the fact that The Central 
Ohio Paper Company has moved into 
its new warehouse and office building 
at 226 North Fifth street, Columbus. 
The new building is one of the larg- 
est and most conveniently equipped 
paper-warehouses in the United 
States. It is of reinforced concrete 
construction throughout, five stories 
and basement, covering 200 by 140 
feet of ground space. 
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A New Slug and Rule Trimmer in 

the Field. 

John C. Backert, Tribune building, 
New York, has placed on the market 
a new rule and slug cutter and trim- 
mer, on which he was recently granted 
patents. In his petition for patents, 
the inventor and manufacturer makes 
a number of claims for his machine 
which may be summarized, he states, 
to mean that his is a simple and pow- 


The New Bull Dog Slug and Rule Trimmer, 
Manufactured by John C. Backert, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


erful machine for cutting or under- 
cutting rules or slugs, which may be 
set for cutting many different lengths 
and angles. He advances the further 
claim that his machine offers im- 
proved means for holding the work 
with safety, ease and absolute accu- 
racy. Means are provided the oper- 
ator to quickly raise and lower the 
cutter, and an adjustable driven con- 
nection between motor and cutter is 
provided. 

Mr. Backert advises THE INLAND 
PRINTER that the prime feature of the 
new machine, which he has named 
“ Bull Dog Rule and Slug Trimmer,” 
is the cutter, which is made on the 
principle of a milling-machine — cut- 
ting and trimming both edges of the 
slug at one operation. This permits 
the saving of both ends of the slug 
for tabular matter, or, at the discre- 
tion of the operator, allowing the 
waste material to be carried away to 
a receptacle provided for that pur- 
pose. 

The machine is operated by a one- 
quarter horse-power motor and re- 
quires only the current which is 
obtainable from any light socket. 

There are a number of other inter- 
esting features about it that could be 
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enumerated, but since all are given in 
detail in the advertising matter, 
which the manufacturer will be glad 
to send to any printer who desires it, 
further details are not necessary here. 


Charles Francis Writing a Book. 


No printer in America can have a 
more interesting message for his fel- 
lows than Charles Francis, who an- 
nounces that he is writing a book, to 
be entitled “Printing for Profit,” 
which will be published in the fall. 
As founder of the Printers’ League of 
America, Mr. Francis stands for 
progress by codperation between em- 
ployees and employers. That he has 
wrought out this theory into a phe- 
nomenal success in his own business 
is of more than present concern — it 
is a fact of value to every printer 
everywhere. Mr. Francis has never 
permitted himself to get so far away 
from his employees or from the or- 
ganizations of employees that a 
serious difference occurred. Being 
himself a monument as to the work- 
ableness of his theories of codpera- 
tion, his utterances will command 
wide attention. 


‘* The Linotype Line.’’ 


An attractive piece of advertising 
literature has been issued by the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company un- 
der the title, “The Linotype Line — 
The All-Slug Route to Profit,” the 
format, tints, colors and lettering 
simulating a railroad folder. 

The design on the cover is in colors, 
representing a long array of linotypes 
in action in a printing-plant. The 
draftsmanship is good, and the en- 
tire production is of that attention- 
demanding character which distin- 
guishes the best efforts of the artist. 

The accordion-fold, used for the in- 
terior pages, sustains the title of 
“The Linotype Line ’— the various 
models presenting a most interesting 
procession with their particular qual- 
ities specified. 


The Gray Printing Company Sur- 
mounts Misfortunes. 

The Gray Printing Company, Fos- 
toria, Ohio, suffered a short train of 
serious misfortunes recently which 
were overcome so admirably and effi- 
ciently as to be worthy of commenda- 
ble mention. Fire gutted the firm’s 
building, leaving a charred jangle of 
machinery encrusted with icicles, 
caved-in roofs and smoky walls of 
what had been a fine plant. While the 
fire was still burning, orders were 
wired for paper, ink and new machin- 
ery, and two days later five presses 
were running at full speed, that the 


wants of customers might be satisfied. 
These presses were scarcely started, 
when George M. Gray, president of the 
company, fell three stories down an 
elevator shaft in the building where 
temporary business offices had been 
established. Although badly injured, 
Mr. Gray remained conscious and 
coolly directed calling the ambulance, 
the doctor, and gave orders for a con- 
tinuance of the moving of the plant. 

Mr. Gray is now beyond danger, the 
machinery has been installed in a 
roomy, well-lighted building, which is 
protected from fires by an up-to-date 
sprinkler system, and things in gen- 
eral have taken on a brighter aspect. 


New American Visible Numbering- 
Machine. 

The American Numbering Machine 
Company, 224-226 Shepherd avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York, which firm has 
been engaged in the manufacture of 
typographic numbering-machines for 
many years, has recently announced 
a new hand model, “ 41,” herewith 
illustrated. The great advantage 
offered by this device is that the 
operator sees by a glance at the indi- 
cator, located in the front of the 
machine, the number at which the 
machine is set and the changes of 
numbers as they take place. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is advised 
that this new machine is made en- 
tirely of steel, and that the figures 
are deeply engraved and _ hand- 
trimmed. In order to standardize its 
product, the company is making this 
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American Visible Hand Numbering- 
Machine, Model 41. 


machine with one style of figure only. 
This standardization of figures is 
carried out in the machines made by 
that company for use in type-forms. 
In common with all American ma- 
chines, the Model 41 is made with six 
wheels. 

A new catalogue has been issued, 
which will be mailed to any address 
upon request to the company at the 
address given above. 





Piling or Stacking Rolls or Cases of 
Paper in Warehouses with 
the Revolvator. 

The problem of keeping stock in the 
warehouse, without wasting an undue 
amount of floor space and labor in 
handling it, has been solved by paper- 


Preparing to Elevate Large Case of Paper 
with the Revolvator. 


mills and paper-dealers and large 
printing concerns by the use of the 
Revolvator, which is illustrated on 
this page. 

It may be described as a portable 
elevator or tiering machine, by which 
paper or other heavy articles are ele- 
vated and stacked in position with a 
minimum amount of labor and in less 
time than by hand. 

The manufacturers state that with 
a Revolvator, which can be wheeled 
to any place in the storeroom or ware- 
house, the roll or case is easily and 
quickly elevated, the platform re- 


volved to any position desired and the, 


roll or case pushed off. The heavy 
work of lifting, or pushing up, is 
transformed to the simple turning of 
a crank, operating the gear-lifting 
mechanism. One or two men, with a 
Revolvator, we are advised, can often 
accomplish as much as four or five 
men without the machine. 

The Revolvator consists essentially 
of two uprights or elevator guides, an 
elevating platform and a revolving 
base which can swing around on its 
own center like a turntable. The unit 
is mounted on strong truck wheels 
equipped with a floor-lock. 

The machines are built for operat- 
ing by hand or electric motor, the 
chief advantage of the motor-driven 
type being that loads can be raised at 
a much higher speed than by hand 
and the energy of the operator is not 
consumed in doing work which elec- 
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tric power can be made to do at less 
expense. 

Further information may be se- 
cured from the manufacturers, The 
New York Revolving Portable Ele- 
vator Company, 351 Garfield avenue, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 


A New System of Lining Up Pages on 
the Stone. 


R. H. Kiebler, with the Kenfield- 
Leach Company, Chicago, Illinois, has 
been granted a patent on a device for 
lining up pages on the stone, which, 
he states, eliminates all the difficulty 
and loss attendant on delay in lining 
them up on the presses. He states 
further that it is no longer neces- 
sary to line up with a marked reglet, 
a cut cardboard, with the eye or a 
straight-edge, and take a chance that 
when the form is on the press it will 
register. He has named the device 
the “Formaliner.” In consists of 
eight three-inch and eight one-inch 
steel clamps and an eighteen-inch 
measuring gage. These clamps are 
attached to the chase and strings 
drawn from side to side or end to 
end, thus forming straight lines for 
lining up the pages. The position of 
the clamps on the chase depends on 
the size of the stock used on the form, 


Roll of Paper Being Unloaded by Revolvator. 


the cross-bars in the chase, margins 
desired, etc., but the correct position 
is easily determined. 

Mr. Kiebler will be glad to furnish 
details to any who inquire. His ad- 
dress is 1821 North Avers avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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News Notes, United Typothetz and 
Franklin Clubs of America. 

T. W. McGlaughlin, cost accoun- 
tant, has completed the installation 
of cost systems in all the printing 
establishments in Mitchell, South Da- 
kota, and is at present extending 


Revolvator Depositing Large Case of Paper 
on Pile High Above Head of Workman. 


costwork in Sioux Falls, where sev- 
eral contracts are in force. 

Printers should begin making prep- 
arations to attend the thirty-first an- 
nual convention, which will be held 
at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, on September 17, 18 and 19, as 
this will be one of the best, if not the 
best, conventions ever held by the 
organization. 

That the Standard Price-List is 
proving its value is evidenced by the 
report from national headquarters, 
stating that the sale of the book for 
the past month was larger than any 
previous one. Printers not acquainted 
with the Standard Price-List are ad- 
vised to write to the national office, 
608 South Dearborn street, Chicago. 

The composite statement of cost of 
production for the year 1916, being 
compiled at national headquarters, is 
already beginning to show some in- 
teresting figures. Present indications 
are that this year’s figures will be the 
most complete ever compiled by the 
Cost Commission. 

In anticipation of the thirty-first 
annual convention, many local organ- 
izations are already actively engaged 
in lining up the printers in their sec- 
tion for the trip to Chicago. Kansas 
City printers have plans under way 
for a special train from their city 
and vicinity. The St. Louis organ- 
ization is also making arrangements 
for special cars to bring the delegates 
and other printers from that section to 
the big convention. 
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Lemuel S. Brown, Manager Printers’ 
Insurance Protective Inventory 
System. 

Lemuel S. Brown has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Printers’ In- 
surance Protective Inventory System, 
invented by his father, Charles S. 
Brown, and is now traveling over the 
country making inventories of plants 
in the printing and kindred lines. 
Starting as a newsboy, Mr. Brown 
worked his way up through the 
printing-plant, and then entered the 





Lemuel S. Brown. 


printers’-supply field, selling type, 
machinery and supplies. The greater 
part of his time for the past fifteen 
years has been devoted to making in- 
ventories, so that he is fully equipped 
for the new position to which he has 
been appointed. He is considered one 
of the most accurate compilers of in- 
ventories for newspaper, engraving, 
electrotype, bindery and job-printing 
plants. His permanent address is 
2023 Washington boulevard, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Editors to Meet at University of 
Wisconsin May 17, 18 and 19. 

Personal experiences of over one 
hundred printers and publishers, with 
the slogan, “That’s My Experience— 
What’s Yours?” are to constitute the 
three-day program for the third state 
conference on printing and newspa- 
per publishing, to be held under the 
auspices of the Wisconsin Federated 
Printing and Press Association at the 
University of Wisconsin, May 17, 18 
and 19. 

Although it has been generally con- 
ceded that the great benefit derived 
from large gatherings of editors, pub- 
lishers and printers lies in the ex- 
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change of actual experiences, this is 
the first time that an entire conven- 
tion in Wisconsin has been devoted 
to exchanging such information. 

Experiences of Badger printers 
with shop arrangement, practical 
economies in printing, selling print- 
ing on the percentage plan, cost- 
accounting, uniform prices, and other 
practical problems of the printing 
business, will make up the part of 
the program under the direction of 
the State Franklin Club. 

In addition to talks by Wisconsin 
men, a number of well-known pub- 
lishers and printing experts from out- 
side the State are to speak at the 
evening meetings on their experiences 
with various problems of printing and 
newspaper publishing. 


Associated Advertising Clubs Con- 
vention to Be Interesting. 


P. S. Florea, secretary-manager of 
the Association Advertising Clubs, fol- 
lowing a conference with the Conven- 
tion Board of the Advertising Club of 
St. Louis recently, at which time the 
physical arrangements for the conven- 
tion of the association at St. Louis, 
June 3 to 7, were checked over, an- 
nounces that the arrangements are 
practically ideal. 

The general sessions of the conven- 
tion — with the single exception of the 
Sunday afternoon inspirational meet- 
ing — will be held at the Jefferson 
Theater, just across the street from 
the Jefferson Hotel, which will be con- 
vention headquarters. The Sunday 
afternoon meeting, weather permit- 
ting, will be an outdoor affair, in the 
quadrangle of the university, but 
arrangements will be of such a char- 
acter that it can be shifted to the 
gymnasium or some other building at 
the last minute if necessary. 

The departmental sessions and 
inter-departmentals will be held, for 
the most part, under one roof, in the 
Municipal Courts Building, a walk of 
five minutes from the Jefferson. The 
advertising exhibit will be housed on 
the first and the second floors of the 
City Hall. 

It seems likely that some of the 
inter-departmentals will have to be 
held outside the Municipal Courts 
Building, because of the need for more 
space than would be provided there, 
but assurances have been given by the 
St. Louis committee that all meetings 
will be convenient to the headquarters 
hotel, that quiet meeting-places will 
be provided, and that all will be so 
close together that there will be no 
difficulty in getting from one to 
another in a very short time. Several 


near-by places are available, and the 
St. Louis committee will select the 
most suitable. 

The location for the advertising ex- 
hibit is the best that has ever been 
available for that purpose. The ro- 
tunda of the City Hall, large, light, 
well ventilated and beautiful, will 
afford unusual opportunities to the 
National Exhibit Committee, and 
Charles Q. Petersen, of Chicago, chair- 
man of that committee, who was in St. 
Louis just prior to this meeting, ex- 
pressed great pleasure over the loca- 
tion and the hearty codperation of 
Mayor Henry Kiel and other St. Louis 
officials in simply throwing down the 
bars and asking the convention to 
come in and take what it needs. 

The City Hall is separated only by 
a plaza from the Municipal Courts 
Building. With music daily and other 
special attractions added to the value 
of the exhibit, and the close proximity 
of the building in which it will be held, 
the committee believes it will be un- 
usually well attended. 


Million-Dollar Cutting-Machine 
Corporation. 

Charles Seybold, president of The 
Seybold Machine Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, has completed plans for in- 
creasing the capital stock of The Sey- 
bold Machine Company to $1,000,000, 
$500,000 of the amount to be common 
stock and $500,000 preferred stock. 
The preferred stock has been pur- 
chased and the money paid into the 
hands of Mr. Seybold for the purpose 
of purchasing property adjoining the 
present factory, increasing the size 
of the plant, and for the purchase of 
the Seybold Foundry Company. 

The Seybold Machine Company is, 
perhaps, the largest concern in the 
world devoted to the building of 
paper-cutting machines, and for the 
past year the company has been build- 
ing and selling an average of sixty 
cutting-machines each month. THE 
INLAND PRINTER is advised that some 
new developments in the experimental 
department of the Seybold concern 
have resulted in important discoveries 
in the science of accurate paper- 
cutting. For that reason the com- 
pany confidently expects the demand 
for Seybold cutting-machines will in- 
crease, which confidence led to the 
arrangement for increasing the pro- 
duction from sixty to eighty machines 
per month. Contracts have been let 
for increasing the buildings, and 
about $65,000 worth of the latest ma- 
chines and tools have been purchased. 
It is expected that the new addition 
will be in full operation by August 1. 
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FOR SALE — An established and growing engraving business in wide 


field; note reason for selling — owner has made enough to retire 
and wishes to do so; real money (not book value) made 1916 within 
$750 of price asked; 1917 bids to be as good or better; will stand 
closest investigation and can show you; plant well equipped, 4 cam- 
eras, 12 to 14 people, producers; for quick sale an extraordinary bar- 
gain, no fancy figure for good will; allow for some working capital; 
party must have at least $11,000; terms are cash, no time; if you have 
not got the cash, please do not waste my time or yours. B 396. 


GOOD OPPORTUNITY for a practical printer to invest in a daily 
newspaper and job office with a job guaranteed; in a growing city 
in southwest Virginia; good growing business; will make the terms 
easy for the buyer; reason for selling — the holder of stock has entered 
the ministry; the company is incorporated. B 399 
FOR SALE — $9, 000 job plant for $6, 350; ” Hinetype, pony - eylinder, 2 
jobbers, stitcher, perforator, $1,000 worth of stock, all kinds of type; 
balance due on plant $3,000; $3,350 cash will handle; ideal plant for 
printer and pressman; doing fine business; good reasons for selling. 








A SUCCESSFUL PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT in the Northwest 

wishes to get in communication with owner of offset press and 
equipment suitable for bank checks, willing to move his plant; plenty 
of work in sight. B 400. 


PRESSMAN OR COMPOSITOR can secure an interest and steady posi- 
tion in a finely equipped 4-press shop; good busingss, located on 
south side of Chicago, fine surroundings, can live in walking distance. 








FOR SALE — Successful law printing plant in New York city; fully 
paid; 3 machines, 10 tons of metal; cost $12,000, sell for $7,000. 
B 375. 





FOR SALE —A job-printing business, established 20 years, in county- 
seat of 20,000 of Indiana; $3,500; reason — age of owner. B 130 


FOR SALE — Printing-shop doing $55,000 = $60,000 yearly; good line 
of trade; death reason for selling. B 287. 











ENGRAVING METHODS. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet. zine at trifling cost 

with my simple transferring and etching process; skill and drawing 
ability not required; price of process, $1; circular and specimens for 
stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 








FOR SALE. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue 
of any month, should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the 
month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil hon- 
estly the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the 
thing or things advertised must accompany the application for adver- 
tising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS. 


JOHN Happon & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury square, Fleet street, 
London, E. C., England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), 
England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, Lon- 
don, W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Won. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
England. 

ALEx. CowAN & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEx. CowAN & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

G. HEDELER, Niirnbergerstrasse 18, Leipsic, Germany. 

H. CALMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JoHN DICKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

JEAN VAN OVERSTRAETEN, 83 rue Villa Hermosa, Brussels, Belgium. 

A. OuDSHOORN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 

ERNST MORGENSTERN, Dennewitzstr. 19, Berlin W 57, Germany. 


WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: 40 cents per line; minimum charge, 80 
cents. Under “ Situations Wanted,” 25 cents per line; minimum charge, 
50 cents. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash 
must accompany the order. The insertion of ads. received in Chicago 
later than the fifteenth of the month preceding publication not guar- 
anteed. We can not send copies of The Inland Printer free to classified 
advertisers. 


De Montfort Press, Leicester, 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


PARTNER WANTED — Senior partner wishing to retire, junior part- 

ner needs a man thoroughly familiar with the outside end of the 
business who can furnish ideas and get business on something else 
besides “ price”; one of the best printing-offices on the Pacific Coast 
(city of about 300,000); capacity about $6,000 a month; references 
furnished. B 391. 








FOR SALE — Bookbinding machinery, consisting of Hickok ruling- 

machine with complete assortment of pens, 1 Class 7-11 and 1 
Class 16-18 Singer power sewing-machines, White power paging and 
numbering machine, job backing-press, balanced standing-press, lever 
embossing-machine, hand or power bench beveler, table shears, rolls, 
finishing presses, brass type, ete. ALL POWER MACHINES ARE 
EQUIPPED WITH ELECTRIC MOTORS. This equipment purchased 
new in 1912. Do not answer unless financially able to take advantage 
of a great bargain by paying cash. OSCAR F. WILSON PRINTING 
CO., Rockford, Ill. 


JOB FOLDER FOR SALE — Brown machine handling sheets from 6 by 

7 to 19 by 25, folding 4, 8, 12, 16 and 32 page forms; splendid 
machine for plant installing first folder, or for large plant having con- 
siderable small and medium sized work; almost new, and offered at a 
bargain. HYDE BROTHERS, Printers, Marietta, Ohio. 


MONOTYPE EQUIPMENT — Caster, air compressor, low-quad and 

display molds, cellular matrices, all necessary appliances; every- 
thing up to date; also water-cooled molds for making metal pigs from 
used type; $4,000 value for $1,500; cash or approved notes; big trade 
if you can use a monotype. B 342. 








FOR SALE — Equipment of splendid one-camera engraving plant; 
this includes Royle machinery, 17 by 17 Levy camera with stand, 





Cooke lens and 11 by 14 Levy screens; a real bargain for cash. G. A. 
BETTS, care of Capper Engraving Co., Topeka, Kan. 
HOE DRUM CYLINDER PRINTING- PRESS, size 29 by 42 inches, 


inside bearers, air chambers, tapeless delivery, with 2 sets of roller 
stocks, all being in good condition; will make a low price for imme- 
diate sale. WHITALL MFG. CO., Lowell, Mass. 


PRINTING MACHINERY — Cylinder presses, Harris 2-color presses, 

folding machines, job presses, type stands, ete. Send for catalogue 
of complete modern equipment, offered at bargain prices. THE CIR- 
CULAR ADVERTISING ( co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





FOR SALE — Harris S-1 press, sheet and envelope feed attachments, 

also perforating and numbering attachment; this press is in good 
condition and at a bargain. Write THE HESSE ENVELOPE COM- 
PANY OF TEXAS, Dallas, Texas. 








LINOTYPE — Model 3 (rebuilt Model 5) “No. 7286, also Model 5, serial 

No. 11848; 2 molds each machine, total of 26 fonts of matrices, 
liners and blades. SUNSET PUBLISHING HOUSE, San Francisco, 
Cal. 


LINOTYPE — Model No. 1, Serial No. 8010, and Model No. 1, Serial 
No. 8011; with 1 magazine, liners, ejector blades, font of matrices 
(for each machine). TRIBUNE PRINTING CO., Charleston, W. Va. 








FOR SALE— Monotype equipment consisting of 2 keyboards and 2 
casters; will sell separately, if desired; bargain prices. WALKER, 
EVANS & COGSWELL CO., Charleston, S. C 





BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book- 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 6388 Federal st., Chicago. 








Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 


FOR SALE — Double sixteen Dexter folder, size 32 by 44; has Dexter 
pile feeder; running every day; will demonstrate. THE CARGILL 
COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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FOR SALE — One Brown folding machine with Dexter feeder attached, 
range 21 by 29 to 40 by 60. OTTO PUBLISHING CO., 4438 Elm- 
bank av., St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE — 00000 Miehle, 42 by 65 bed, 4-roller, 2-revolution, com- 
paratively new and in first-class condition. GREELEY PRINTERY 
of St. Louis, Mo. 


LINOTYPE — Three Model 1 machines, with complete equipment of 
molds, magazines and matrices.) NEW HAVEN UNION CO., New 


Haven, Conn. 


LINOTYPE — Model No. 4, Serial No. 11680; magazine, matrices, 
“ fae ag liners and blades. WINSTON PRINTING CO., Winston- 
alem, N. C. 


PAPER BOX MACHINERY — Write us your wants; also if you wish 
. to dispose of such surplus machinery. PRESTON, 49A Purchase, 
oston. 














LINOTYPE — Model 2, Serial No. 706; 1 motor, 1 magazine, 8 fonts 
of matrices). ARYAN THEOSOPHICAL PRESS, Point Loma, Cal. 





LINOTYPE — Model No. 3, Serial No. 10109; 1 magazine, assortment 
of matrices. FORT WAYNE PRINTING ©o., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


PRINTING- -PRESSES, cylinder and ry presses for sale, rebuilt and 
guaranteed. Send for list. PRESTON, 49A Purchase, Boston. 





FOR SALE — One Seybold Duplex trimmer, range 3 by 6 to 12 by 18. 
OTTO PUBLISHING CO., 4438 Elmbank av., St. . Louis, Mo. 

LINOTYPE — Model 1, Serial No. 6605; 1 magazine, 1 mold ‘and 1 “font 
of matrices. METROPOLITAN PRESS, Seattle, Wash. 








FOR SALE — 11 by 17 Auto press; good condition; bargain; 13 by 19 
John Thomson press, late style. B 498. 


FOR SALE— One 48-inch Holyoke cutter. OTTO PUBLISHING CO., 
4438 Elmbank av., St. Louis, Mo. 








HELP WANTED. 





Bindery. 


BINDERY FOREMAN WANTED AT ONCE —A good, efficient book- 

binder (ruler, forwarder and finisher) wanted at once to take charge 
of small bindery; must be absolutely first-class at all branches; $25 
salary to good man. Write at once to TAMS BIXBY, Jr., Phoenix Job 
Printing Co., Muskogee, Okla. 








Composing-Room. 


WANTED — Artistic compositor for working foreman of composing- 

room doing high-grade catalogue and color work; must be capable 
of supervising work through entire plant; union; good salary. THE 
ART PRESS, Century Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED — First-class job compositor ; good habits ; ~~ steady job, 
good wages; card not necessary; no labor trouble; state wages 
wanted. THE SOUTHARD NOVELTY CO., Columbus, Ohio. 








WANTED — A-1 display man; Chicago office; give references, wages 
expected; must be first-class. B 390. 





~ Managers and Superintendents. 


PRINTING SUPERINTENDENT WANTED — Must be thoroughly ex- 

perienced in magazine, catalogue and job work, and know good 
printing and how to get results; knowledge of presswork, make-up and 
estimating absolutely essential; an exceptional opportunity for a really 
practical man. Apply by letter only, giving experience, references and 
salary expected. THE PICTORIAL REVIEW COMPANY, 216-226 W. 
39th st., New York city. 


SUPERINTENDENT WANTED AT ONCE—A good, efficient man 

wanted to take charge of small, up-to-date plant; must be able to 
handle men and to produce the work economically; must also under- 
stand estimating and office work; prefer man between 30 and 40 years 
of age. Write at once to TAMS BIXBY, Jr., Phoenix Job Printing 
Co., Muskogee, Okla. 











WANTED — An executive manager ‘for Joose-leaf blank- book bindery 
and printing-shop; must have had experience in the use of up-to- 
date cost systems; state experience and give references. B 367. 





Miscellaneous. 





WANTED — : A special edition man for Celebration number. B 386. 
Office. 
WANTED BY FIRM OF MANUFACTURING STATIONERS IN 
TEXAS an office man who can handle correspondence and make up 
estimates on lithographing, steel and copper plate engraving, blank- 
books and commercial printing; state age, experience, references and 
salary wanted. B 385. 











Proofroom. 





WANTED — Proofreader, oe Latin scholar preferred; Chi- 
cago; state wages expected. B 389 





Salesman. 


ONE OF THE MOST complete engraving and printing plants in the 

Middle West, with an established reputation for producing all kinds 
of direct-by-mail advertising literature such as catalogues, booklets, 
folders, broadsides, ete., and being particularly well organized for 
complete service, would be interested in hearing from a real salesman 
who has sold from $50,000 to $100,000 annually and who has earned 
from $5,000 to $8,000 per year. B 393 


PRINTING SALESMAN WANTED — We have opening for a man with 

experience to travel and sell printing, engraving and loose-leaf 
devices in the Southeastern States; must be a man who can profitably 
sell all classes of work and create new business; write fully, giving 
experience and salary expected. B 382. 











INSTRUCTION. 


LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — 17 Mergenthalers; evenings, $5 weekly ; 

day course (special), 9 hours daily, 7 weeks, $80; three months’ 
course, $150; 10 years of constant improvement; every possible advan- 
tage; no dummy keyboards, all actual linotype practice; keyboards 
free; call or write. EMPIRE MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 
133-137 East 16th st., New York city. 











SITUATIONS WANTED. 





Bindery. 


PAPER-RULER, first-class, 15 years’ experience, able to estimate work 
and take full charge of ruling department; only a steady position 
will be considered. B 319. 








Composing-Room. 





I HAVE 20 years’ printing-office experience; can create attractive lay- 

outs and execute them at the case; A-l stoneman, with a true 
knowledge of its requirements; years of very close association with a 
large pressroom and an electrotype foundry permit me to know their 
possibilities and demands; fully conversant with stock and bindery 
work; am methodical, punctilious and attentive to details; age 35; 
desire position as superintendent of medium-sized plant or as assistant 
in large one; now located in Middle West — not partial to any section 
if opportunity is attractive. B 387. 


MONOTYPE COMBINATION OPERATOR-PRINTER, with 7 years’ 

experience on both keyboard and caster, wants permanent position 
either as combination man or machinist; married; union; references. 
B 394 


AMBITIOUS young union printer wants position with firm doing high- 
grade work; I. T. U. student; east of Mississippi. B 357. 


SITUATION WANTED by printer capable of doing the better class of 
display ; strictly temperate ; married; union. B 307. 

















COMPOSITOR | wants position, ads or job; some experience on ma- 
chine; union. Address P. O. BOX 170, ‘Aurora, Ill. 





Cost and Estimating. 





GRADUATE of one of the Typothete Printing Schools desires position 

with some efficient plant; understands costs and estimating, also 
the manufacturing end of the business; 24 years of age; reliable and 
energetic. C. D. H., 3424% Ward st., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Managers and Superintendents. 


PRESSROOM FOREMAN of exceptional executive ability seeks a posi- 

tion with a medium-size modern printing-plant or private concern 
doing a good grade of catalogue and color work; this man is a prac- 
tical A-1 mechanic, far above the average, with an experience of 18 
years on the above grade of work, and has the ability to produce qual- 
ity and quantity in the minimum rate of time with methods of self- 
adoption; married; no bad habits. B 210. 








GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT (printing, lithographing and binding), 

cne of the most efficient and best-known superintendents in the 
Middle West, desires to change location; South or West preferred; 10 
years with present company; thoroughly educated, strictly temperate ; 
all business; knows the printing game and demands efficiency in every 
department. B 397. 





I AM SEEKING a future with concern needing the services of a thor- 

ough, practical superintendent; 20 years’ experience on better grade 
of letterpress, lithograph and offset printing; exceptional references ; 
total abstainer, EXECUTIVE, 410 West 58th st., New York city. 





SUPERINTENDENT-ESTIMATOR — Young man with 17 years’ expe- 
rience on highest grade process, color and half-tone catalogue work ; 
strong on presswork; sober, steady and reliable. B 270. 








Megill’s Patent 


$4.80 





QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


60 Duane Street 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS | Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. Applies instantly to 
No fitting. Great in efficiency. 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. Only 


‘E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 


any make of popular job press. 


From us or your dealer. Free booklets. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 





VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


NEW YORK 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


SUPERINTENDENT wishes to connect with progressive house; prac- 
tical and efficient in all departments; excellent recommendations ; 
at liberty; any location. B 254. 





Miscellaneous. 


AN EXECUTIVE, responsible for the SUCCESSFUL MANAGE- 

MENT of a printing-plant employing 200 people, while ENJOY- 
ING THE FULL CONFIDENCE AND SUPPORT of the owners, is 
handicapped in his efforts by conditions that are UNUSUAL AND 
BEYOND HIS CONTROL; 35 years of age, a COLLEGE GRADU- 





ATE, a man who, because of his business principles, progressiveness 
and experience in handling the affairs of large plants, HAS ALWAYS 
AND IS NOW MAKING GOOD. Your plant may need AN EXCEP- 
TIONALLY HIGH-GRADE EXECUTIVE WHO HAS THE AMBI- 
TION AND CONFIDENCE to resign a $6,000 position for one offer- 
ing unlimited scope; 
B 303. 


no plant invoicing less than $75,000 considered. 





Photoengraver. 


A PRACTICAL MAN with an extended knowledge of chemistry, desires 

to take charge of a photoengraving establishment ; methods of 
conserving waste material and the producing of maximum results with 
minimum effort to be established. H. KOHLUS, 6028 Irving st., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 








Pressroom. 


PRESSROOM FOREMAN —A eareful, competent mechanic and exec- 

utive, producer of the finest grade of catalogue, color, commercial 
and large editions; 4 years as foreman at present place; steady, effi- 
cient, sober, clean, non-union; please state full particulars in first 
letter. B 383. 


SUPERIOR PLATEN PRESSMAN, 18 years’ experience on half-tones, 

vignettes, color work and embossing, is open for a position; Central 
States preferred; at present employed in large New York plant; age 
37, married, union. J. LOGAN, 211 W. 21st st., New York city. 


AN EXPERIENCED PRESSROOM FOREMAN, able executive, high- 

class mechanic, at present in charge of a New York city plant, is 
desirous of making a change; can furnish references; New York city 
or vicinity preferred. Address in strict confidence, B 384. 


SITUATION WANTED — First-class cylinder pressman ; 
Chicago; can furnish first-class references; union. B 














outside of 
9. 





WANTED — Position by cylinder pressman; 14 years’ experience on 
half-tone, catalogue and color work; references. B 284. 


SITUATION WANTED by ng and platen pressman; 
experience; 35 years old. B 392 





15 years’ 





SITUATION WANTED — Cylinder and platen pressman; 
experience. B 331. 


20 years’ 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
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Casemaking and Embossing. 


SHEPARD, THE HENRY O., COMPANY, 632 Sherman st., 
Write for estimates. 





Chicago. 





Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric-welded silver-gloss 
steel chases, guaranteed forever. See Typefounders. 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY —Steel chases for all printing purposes. 
See Typefounders. 


Copper and Zine Prepared for Half-Tone and Zinc Etching. 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE CO., 101-111 Fairmount 
av., Jersey City, N. J.; 116 Nassau st., New York city; 610 Federal 
st., Chicago, Ill.; 38 Pemberton row, London, E. C., England. 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust 
st., St. Louis, Mo.; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















Counting Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 
Cylinder Presses. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 


Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chi- 
cago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 


HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
machinery. ‘Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. 























- Embossing Composition. 


STEWART'S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to. use, hardens like iron; 
6 by 9 inches, 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


Embossing Dies and Stamping. Dies. 


CHARLES WAGENFOHR, Sr., 140 West Broadway, New York. 
___and stamps for printers, lithographers and _ binders. 


Gold Stamping and Embossing. 


DEUSS, WILLIAM, & CO., 314 W. Superior st., 
and leather labels our specialty. 


Hot-Die Embossing. 


GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Our Hot Embosser facilitates 
embossing on any job press; prices, $34 to $77. 


Job Printing-Presses. 








Dies 





Chicago. Index tabs 














WANTED — Paper-cutter, power, for 36-inch or 52-inch widths; will 
also consider other sizes; state full particulars and advise if machine 
may be seen in operation. ‘P. O. Box 48, Station G, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ONE HARRIS automatic envelope press, tape delivery, without reverse 
feed. J. & F. STRAUS CO., 24 St. Clair av., N. W., Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE F. C. DAMM CO., 714 S. Dearborn st., 
used linotype machines. 





Chicago, pays cash for 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





: _ Advertising Blotters. b 


PRINT BLOTTERS | for yourself — the best advertising ‘medium for 

printers. We furnish handsome color-plate, strong wording and 
complete “layout ’— new design each month. Write to-day for free 
— and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, 
Ohio. 





Artist. 


WORK THAT’S WORTH THE MONEY. 25 years a printers’ artist. 
W. S. CRAWFORD, 17 Bleecker av., Troy, N. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders.. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders, 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass., Golding and Pearl. 
ree Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
equipment for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 

















Numbering Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY —See Typefounders. 
Paper-Cutters. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. Cutters exclu- 
sively. The Oswego, and Brown & Carver and Ontario. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 























Brass-Type Founders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass., Golding and Pearl. 








Calendar-Pads. 





Paper-Macerating Machine and Card Local Ticket Machinery. 





THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert av., 

Cincinnati, Ohio, makes 109 sizes and styles of calendar-pads for 
1918; now ready for shipment; the best and cheapest on the market; 
all pads guaranteed perfect; write for sample-books and prices. 


Carbon Black. 
CABOT, GODFREY L.— See advertisement. 











BLOMFELDT & RAPP CO., 108 N. Jefferson st., Chicago. Paper- 
macerating machine for destroying confidential papers, checks, and 
all kinds of stationery; paper can be used for packing. 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chi- 
cago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 











PROCESS 
WOR K ain 


The Journal for allup-to-date Process Workers 








All matters of current interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 
by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 
and comprehensively dealt with. Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 
which awards are given. 
PER ANNUM, $0.72, Post-free. Specimen Copy, Post-free, $0.08. 
Specimen copies can also be obtained from The Inland Printer Company upon request. 
A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 


Published by A.W. PENROSE & CO., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E. C. 


It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureau. 
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Photoengravers’ Metal, Chemicals and Supplies. 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust 
st., St. Louis, Mo.; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Photoengravers’ Screens. 
LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. Wayne Junction, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

















and Berkeley st., 





Presses. e 


HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 














INLAND PRINTER 












KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, makers of printing type of quality, 
brass rule, printers’ requisites and originators and manufacturers 
of steel equipment for printing-plants. Address our nearest house for 
printed matter — Philadelphia, 9th and Spruce sts.; New York, Lafay- 
ette and Howard sts.; Boston, 78 India st.; Chicago, 1108 South 
Wabash av.; Detroit, 42 Larned st., West; Kansas City, 10th and 
Wyandotte sts. Atlanta, 24 South Forsythe st., and San Francisco, 
638-640 Mission st. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacturers and origina- 
tors of type-faces, borders, ornaments, cuts, electric-welded chases, 
all-brass galleys and other printers’ supplies. Houses at — Chicago, 
er Kansas City, St. Paul, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Omaha, 
eattle. 


HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 








190-192 Con- 














KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY ie Prnntiomations gress st., Boston; 535-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 
- — LET US estimate ~ your type requirements. EMPIRE TYPE FOUN- 
Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. DRY, Buffalo, N 
BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 = te ee Wire-Stitchers. 
also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; 88-90 South 18th st., Pittsburgh ; 
706-708 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 40-42 Peters st., Atlanta, Ga.; AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson av., Dallas, Wood Goods. 


151-153 Kentucky av., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; 719-721 Fourth st., S., 





Tex.; 133-135 Michigan st., ‘ 
Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut st., Des Moines, Iowa; Shuey 
Factories Bldg., Springfield, Ohio. 

New York; also 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., { 
131 Colvin st., Baltimore, Md.; 521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 


Allen st., Rochester, N. Y. 
Allied Firm: 


Bingham & Runge, East 12th st. and Powers av., Cleveland, Ohio. 


WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1850. 





Printers’ Steel Equipment. 

KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, originators and manufacturers of steel 
equipment for complete printing-plants. See Typefounders. 

Printers’ Supplies. 


MECCA MACHINERY CO., 85-87 Adams st., Brooklyn, 
rules and ease racks for printers; special machinery for 


etc. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 
Printing Machinery, Rebuilt. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 
Printing Machinery, Secondhand. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 
Printing Material. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 
a Punching Machines. 


AMERICAN T TYPE FOUNDERS co.— See Tonedeenines. 














N. Y. Steel 
printers, 






































KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 

oe Rebuilt Printing-Presses. a 

AMERICAN TY r ie _ 

GOLDING MFG. _CO., _ Franklin, Mass. All makes. — ” ‘Big values. 
Roughing Machines. 7 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 

eciiies Static Neutralizers. 


THOMPSON STATIC NEUTRALIZER eliminates electricity in paper. 
Sole manufacturers K. K. Dispeller. 223 W. Erie st., Chicago. 























Stereotyping Outfits. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT produces finest book 

and job plates, and your type is not in danger of ruin by heat; 
also easy engraving method costing only $3 with materials, by which 
engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings on cardboard. 
ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for 

fine job and book work. Matrices are molded in a job press on spe- 
cial Matrix Boards. The easiest of all stereotyping processes. Catalogue 
on receipt of two stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 


Typecasting Machines. 


THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO., the Thompson typecaster, 223 W. 
Erie st., Chicago ; 38 Park row, ‘New York. 








Typefounders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and deco- 

rative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in 
wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. 
Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 
Congress st.; New York, 200 William st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; 
Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 1320 E. Franklin st.; Buffalo, 
45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., 
N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 23 S. 9th st.; Chicago, 
210 W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 483 W. Congress st.; Kansas City, 602 
Delaware st.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st.; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los 
Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Portland, 
92 Front st.; Spokane, 340 Sprague av.; Winnipeg, Can., 175 McDer- 





mot av. 
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AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 

TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 

OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 

Of (insert title of publication) THE INLAND PRINTER, published 
(state frequency of issue) monthly at (name of postoffice and State) 
— Illinois, for (state whether for April 1 or October 1) April 1, 
917. 
State of Illinois, a 
County of Cook. { ~” 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county afore- 
said, personally appeared H. Hillman, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the (state whether editor, 
publisher, business manager or owner) editor of (insert title of publi- 
eation) THE INLAND PRINTER, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 443, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
editor and business managers are: 


managing 


Postofhee Address. 


Name of 
Publisher — The Inland Printer Co..................ec000. Chicago, Ill. 
SORES 0 PERO MREIINIR oro ak ous sis 0 a okie 4A sss we Wome nasa se Chicago, Ill 
Managing Editor — TH. FNMA... 0... .cscecccvsccssces soy Chicago, Ill 
Business Manager — Jas. Hibben................2ccceceee Evanston, Ill 


(If there are none, so state.) 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual 
owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the tctal 
amount of stock.) 

Estate of Henry O. Shepard, Deceased, for the benefit of Mrs. Jennie 
O. Shepard, 635 S. Ashland ave., Chicago, and *Mrs. Clara J. Shepard, 
635 S. Ashland ave., Chicago. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 

There are no bonds or mortgages outstanding. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders and security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company, but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee, or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association or corporation has any interest, direct or 
indirect, in the said stock, bonds or other securities than as so stated 
by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publica- 
tion sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
secribers during the six months preceding the date shown above is...... 
(This information is required from daily publi- 
cations only.) (Signed) H. HILLMAN, Editor. 

(Signature of editor, publisher, business manager or owner.) 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 17th day of March, 1917. 

[SEAL] (Signed) HARRY H. FLINN. 
(My commission expires March 31, 1920.) 
Form 3526.— Ed. 1916. 


NOTE.— This statement must be made in duplicate and both copies 
delivered by the publisher to the postmaster, who shall send one copy 
to the Third Assistant Postmaster-General (Division of Classification), 
Washington, D. C., and retain the other in the files of the postoffice. 
The publisher must publish a copy of this statement in the second issue 
printed next after its filing. 
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PER DOZ. 


E. B ROCERS 22 FOUNTAIN ST.. ORANGE. MASS. 




















ri PAPER (Cor 
AADC 


Climatic Changes Never Affect It 


UST explain to your custo- 
mers that it costs as much 
to build on the sands as on the 
rocks — but the rock foundation 
may cost a trifle more. 


It costs as much to make a 
ledger or record book of cheap 
paper as of good paper—but the 
good paper costs a bit more. 


It costs a little more to make a ledger 
or record book of Brown’s Linen 
Ledger, but it gives positive pro- 
tection against wear and tear for 
years and years. 


The reason is— Brown’s is made 
of pure white rags without strong 
bleaching chemicals. It never grows 
dingy and yellow with age, nor gets 
brittle, cracks, wears dog-eared or 
tears loose from the binding. 

The surface is always perfect for the 
pen, and erasures may be made as 
often as necessary. 

Brown’s means ledger legibility now, 
and a hundred years from now. Cus- 
tomers will thank you for recom- 
mending it. 

W rite for Sample Books. 

L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. 


Est. 1850 ADAMS, MASS., U.S. A. 
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FRANKL 
COMPANY ff A 


DESIGNERS # fy 

PHOTOPROCESS /y yi 

ENGRAVERS i 
LECTROTYPERS § 


yl 





VIEW SOUTH ON DEARBORN ST. 
SHOWING COMPLETE PLANT THE FRANKLIN CO. 
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| " 7 Yo Paiel act 0 acts | 
PARSONS £33: 
: >. 


“TIT wanta 
letterhead 
like this!” 


M4. a printer has landed 

a wavering customer by show- 
ing him the “PARSONS Handbook 
of Letterheadings.” And oftenthesight “é 
and feel of PARSONS Old Hampden 
Bond, on which the Handbook is printed, 
has convinced the customer that he, too, 
should use it. 

Sothe PARSONS Handbook, you see, is an effective SALES 
HELP as well as an authoritative text book on the typography of letter 
headings. There are diagrams and specimens to illustrate every element necessary 
ina good letterhead. You'll know all the important principles of letter headings when you 
have mastered this unusual book. 



















HOW YOU CAN GET IT: The price is 50c. per copy, postpaid. But for a limited time, we will 
send one copy, free of charge, to any employing printer, stati , lithographer, engraver, or die- 
stamper, so he may have it on file for employes’ use. To all others, 50c. postpaid. We cannot 
send it free to employes, so get THE BOSS to write for it today. 
















Parsons Paper Company, Dept.44, Holyoke, Mass. 
Makers of Fine Linen and Bond Papers. Established 1853. 


Westinghouse 


The proper ! 


Westinghouse Motor 
and Control 


can be supplied to drive any machine 
used by the printer. 

The great reliability and efficien- 

cy of these motors enable their 

user to produce the maximum 

amount of work at minimum oper- 

ating and maintenance expense. 






























Embosser Used as a Smasher Driven by a Westinghouse 


Write for Booklet 3185 Type SK Motor. 








Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 






SALES OFFICES IN ALL LARGE AMERICAN CITIES 
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PATENT BASES 


The WARNOCK and Sterling Systems 


A combination that offers 100% efficiency in make-up of forms and register of plates. 
Speed, Flexibility, Durability, Economy. 


WARNOCK DIAGONAL BLOCK AND REGISTER HOOK SYSTEM. 
Fastest and most accurate plate-mounting device known to the trade. One-third the 
weight of steel and more durable. 


Sterling Aluminum Expansion Book Block System 
Sterling Aluminum Sectional Flat Top System 


Warnock Diagonal Block SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE AND FULL INFORMATION 














552 S. Clark Street THE PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 461 kighth Avenue 
CHICAGO Main Office and Factory: Third and Lock Streets, CINCINNATI, OHIO NEW YORK 
Established 1892 


“Profit-Producing 2 «§ 
Printing Papers’ a rack & : 





Yan 








INCORPORATED 
Did you secsive a copy of ovr new 619 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
ice lis ot, write for it to-da CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
v 
Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. BOOKBINDERS 


535-539 South Franklin Street, Chicago 
TO PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 

















Established January, 1894. m 
SOR I RRDRIES The American Pressman 
¢ ee ! 


A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE 


vale PRO CESS fe JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


ENGRAVER'S 


2) MONTALY =\ Best medium for direct communication with the 
‘GZ OAT os Gua! user and purchaser of 


Pressroom Machinery and Materials 





Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 


that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 
The Office of THE PROCESS MONTHLY 
14 Farringdon Avenue London, E. C. 
ee ee PRESSMEN’S HOME, TENNESSEE 


SPON & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty St., New York 
























_ Printers’ Paper Pricer 


"5 BB + +> mn a mS * = 
: Time-Cost Computer 


A simple and practical device for computing paper 
prices and time consumed in producing printing; 
or for the rapid extending of these units in estimates 








It Saves Time and Mistakes 


Complete details, prices, etc., sent on request 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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ELIMINATE 
OFFSET with 





Expensive slip-sheeting and the faulty work due to 
the printing of heavy, solid forms on highly coated 
papers are eliminated by the use of D-Y-M-O-L. 
D-Y-M-O-L is not an experiment —it has been 
used and found to do exactly what it is represented 
to do in some of the largest and best plants. 


A half ounce of D-Y-M-O-L— cost, 3 cents— 
added to each pound of ink is all that is necessary. 





The Norwood Press, Printers of the Highest Grade of Work, 
Have Found D-Y-M-O-L Exactly as Represented 


T. H. RoBerts CHemIcat Co., 
148 West 23d Street, New York City. 

_Gentlemen: We have used D-Y-M-O-L for some time and find it 
gives very satisfactory results in the preventing of offset and stick- 
ing of printed sheets, and we believe that any one who uses it 
according to instructions can get the same results that we have 
obtained. 

Yours very truly, 
RoBErRT J. PARROCK, 


The Norwood Press, 





Stop Slip-sheeting! 


Save the /dc a 1,000 you pay for that NOW unnecessary work 


D-Y-M-O-L 





at a cost of only 
3c PER 1,000 





D-Y-M-O-L prevents sheets from sticking, in- 
creases the intensity and luster of the ink and 
keeps it from crystallizing. 

It saves handling of printed sheets too, for when 
D-Y-M-O-L is used work can be stacked in piles 
of ten thousand or more, doing away with the 


use of trays or racks. 


The great savings made possible in these ways 
and the slight cost should induce you to try 
D-Y-M-O-L. That trial will convince you. 


Order a $3.50 tin of D-Y-M-O-L, try it — 
if unsatisfactory, we will refund the money. 


T. H. Roberts Chemical Co. 


148 West Twenty-Third Street, 


NEW YORK CITY 





Berwick & Smith Co. 


Foreman of pressroom. | 
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LETTER & 
CIRCULAR 


That’s How the Wonderfully Efficient 


Mentges 


is Sold. You are the Judge. Take no Chance 


Folder 











i 
514x6 to 9x12 in., 
one fold. 
514x814 to10x14 in., 
two parallel folds. 
514x814 to 14x20 in., 
two right angle 
folds. 


814x11 to 14x20 in., 
three folds, letter 





style. 

Above folds delivered into 
regular packing box. 

9x12 to 14x20 in., 
one fold, delivered 
from side of ma- 
chine. 

(A complete packing box can 
be supplied for this large 
single fold work at aslight 
additional cost.) 






















The only practical method of demonstrating the VALUE, ADAPTA- 
BILITY and SERVICE of any machine is by testing it out in your own 
plant, on your own work and under your own peculiar shop conditions. 








Therefore, nothing could be fairer than 
our “look before you leap’’ policy as 
applied to the purchase and sale of 
folding machines. 


Results Obtained Through Such 
Trial Are Practical, Concrete 
and Conclusive 
You know exactly what you are getting. 
You know exactly what you can figure 
on. Does not our confidence in this 
machine, backed by such an offer, 
merit consideration when the subject of the pur- 

chase of a folding machine is in mind? 


All Mentges Folders sold on this same liberal trial plan 
Let us send you further details on machine illustrated, or, 
let us know your wants and we will recommend a MENTGES 
folder particularly well adapted to meet your requirements. 


MENTGES FOLDER CO., Sidney, Ohio, U. S.A. 
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: The Human 
Figure 


By 
John H. Vanderpoel 


This work is a thorough analysis of the human 
figure from the artist’s standpoint, feature by 
feature, and as a whole. The author was for 
thirty years one of the most distinguished drafts- 
men and teachers of drawing in America, and he 
has given us in this book a full and concise 
exposition of his system. The 54 reproductions 
of masterly drawings (full-page size) and the 330 
sketches showing parts of the body in various 
positions and actions are of the greatest value to 
the student and the working artist. Altogether 
it is the most complete illustrated work on the 
subject now extant, and more than ary other 
book serves the purpose of a model. The gen- 
eral public will also find this book valuable and 
interesting for study and reference. 


This latest edition contains some of Mr. Vander- 
poel’s best drawings, which are reproduced for 
the first time. These have replaced the drawings 
of other artists. 


SEVENTH REVISED EDITION 


Price, $2.00. Postage 70 cents extra. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 SHERMAN STREET 


CHICAGO 





COLOR 


AND ITS APPLICATION 
TO PRINTING 


By E. C. Andrews 


bree author’s complete under- 
standing of the difficulties that 
commonly beset the printer in 
obtaining satisfactory results in 
colorwork has enabled him to put 
into this book much of great prac- 
tical value. 





The thorough way in which the 
author treats the subject has been 
praised by authorities in all parts 
of the country. 

Price, $2.00. Postage, 10 cents extra. 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 














Know Printing Well 


Some of our practical books: 





The Art and Practice of Typography 
(Ready July 7) $6.00 plus 45 cents when mailed 


Modern Book Composition 

$2.00, plus 20 cents when mailed 
The American Manual of Presswork 

$4.00, plus 35 cents when mailed 


Plain Printing Types 
$2.00, plus 20 cents when mailed 


The American Handbook of Printing 
$2.00, plus 20 cents when mailed 


Practical Printing, $1.50, plus 15 cents when mailed 
Title Pages $2.00, plus 20 cents when mailed 


Correct Composition 
$2.00, plus 20 cents when mailed 


Pocket Guide to Printing . . . . . S50cents 


Rotary Web Presswork . ... . . 50 cents 





Send for our catalog. There are other books listed in it 





Oswald Publishing Company 


344 West 38th Street, New York 
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HICKOK 


Automatic Paper Feeder 


This feeder is a finished product. It is as efficient 
in Job Ruling as on long runs. It has no equal on 
the market to-day. No one who does paper ruling 
can afford to be without this efficient profit producer. 


THEW. 0. HICKOK MFG. CO. 


HARRISBURG, PA., U. S. A. 
Paper Ruling Machines, Ruling Pens and Bookbinders’ Machinery 











Wing-Horton Mailers 
Are Still in Demand 


Really we are almost too busy filling 

orders to afford the time to say so. 

We, however, have a circular giving 

full ‘particulars which will be gladly 
sent for the asking. 


CHAUNCEY WING, Manufacturer 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 











Linotype Typewriter 
Factory Rebuilt 


This is a standard visible 
machine, equipped with 
tabulator, back spacer, 
two-color ribbon device 
and all latest improve- 
ments. 

Guaranteed one year. 


Shipped C. O. D., $37.50. 
Five-Day Trial. 


CENTRAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


100-106 NORTH FIFTH AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











EA RINGLER CO. 


UPTOWN BRANCH-Zo7-217 Was 258 St- NCW YORK 





DESIGNING -- ENGRAVING: 
~ ELECTROTYPING 


WOOD & WAX ENGRAVING 
EMBOSSING & LEATHER GRAINING 
& PLATES AND ROLLS 























The Offset Process 


Photo-Litho, Metal Decorating, Technical 
Treatises, Recipes and Instruction 
are among the subjects found in the 


National Lithographer 


The only lithographic periodical published in America. 





Subscription (United States) postpaid per year $2.00. 
Subscription (Foreign and Canada) postpaid per year $2.50. 





The National Lithographer Publishing Co. 
Incorporated 
150 Nassau St., New York City 


Tex 








ADVERTISER'S 
Js V-NN9D)=1010) 4 


ADVERTISING! 


ERE’S just the book on Advertising that you need to be 

your silent but always-ready assistant, to answer your 

many questions, to be your memory for ‘details about the 
rules and practices, tools and accessories of the Advertising 
business. It will broaden your knowledge; it willsave you days 
of time each year; it will help you to keep a tight check on ad- 
vertising and printing expenditures; it will familiarize you with 
the technical details of the Advertising and Printing Arts. 


The Advertiser’s Handbook explains the Principles of 
Advertising; how to write good “Copy”; how to plan 
and lay out Advertisements; Type and Printing Styles, 
Illustrations, Engraving, Printing Methods, proper cuts for 
different papers, Electrotyping, Stereotyping, etc. It teaches 
Advertising for Stores, Mail-Order B 
and Trade Papers; Street- Car and Outdoor Publicity; De- 
signing and Preparing “Copy” for Circulars, Catalogs, 
Booklets, Folders, Salen Letters It tells how to plan and 
conduct small and large Campaigns; how to judge Mediums; 
how to read Proof; how to Key and Check Advertisements 
and Publications; the work of the Advertising Agency, etc. 


The I. C. S. Advertiser’s Handbook is one of 22 I. C. S. Hand- 
books, treating of 22 Commercial, Technical and Scientific sub- 
jects, all crowded with value. They have the contents of full- 
sized books condensed into pocket size, ready to go with you 
anywhere and be at your instant command. Every statement 
a is clear and concise, every principle is made easy to understand 

and to apply. They are bound in cloth, red edges, goldleaf 
stamping, printed from new, clear type on good book paper, elaborately illustrated 
and completely indexed. 





INTERNATIONAL 
TROOK CO: 
~~ 





am am am as TEAR OUT HERG ee om oe om om 
1.C.S., Box 7713, Scranton, Pa. 
[1 enclose $ for Handbooks marked X. 
| Hsslesman's 's = pcan ——— 
on: 2 
Yourun no risk! | pi seee an's Civil Engineers 
Your money back if | DBookkeeper's 


The regular price is $1.25, but 
for a LIMITED TIME you can ‘" 
buy those you want, postpaid, 
for only 50 cents each. 





“ : | 4 — Engineer's 
desired. I Beermer™” Haters, 
INTERNATIONAL Teleph. & Teleg. Engr.’s (JAutomobiles 
CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS 











l Name. 


Box 7713, Scranton, Pa. ! 4 saress 
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The “SIMPLEX” Automatic Paper Feeder 
ais Mh ze 7 }! FOR RULING MACHINES, ETC. 
The most efficient feeder for handling almost any grade of paper from 
tissue to light cardboard. 
EASY TO OPERATE AND TO ADJUST 
on account of the extremely simple construction. 
15 ** SIMPLEX’? FEEDERS 


are in successful operation in one plant, and many more throughout the 
United States and foreign countries. 


MANUFACTURERS SUCCESSORS TO 
AND PATENTEES i J. FROHN CO. JOSEPH HREN 
65 Metropolitan Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ORIGINATORS of the only successful Rotary Air-Operated Paper Feeder 


“2 ARON RRR I sate 
un 
% 

















Manz Engraving Co. 


Chicag: 
A H A ND BA L E R Main Office and Works: nth Ravenswood Ave. 
Sales Office: 564 Peoples Gas Bldg. Mitering Machine 


: Specialties: Lead mold steel-face electrotypes; 
in your color plates in Ben Day process; color plates in ed For : ip pacientes 
plant will three-color process; soggend i ma in quadruple- sg - SS Puls uctened 
color process. Artists and designers for illus- sf 

bring you trations and covers. Half-tones and zinc etch- 


f ings of quality. Correspondence solicited. : 4 . : 00 0 
memey oot Don’t Buy Solid Quads y Jag\| ii 
QUADS Ve |i 


FEN. ECONOMY 
poet ae Cela AVE 25 PER CENT 
paper, paper SYP} In sider 


scraps, oven) - Lowe THE N.Y. WORLD. Wa. GREEN, N. Y. City 
t S17 n Or DAVIS PRINTING CO., Milton, Wis. 
etc. InTrouble 25°10 MERGENTHALER LINO. CO., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Aanws aes oe your NORWIC PRINTING C 0. Brooklyn, N. Y. * 
_ a J CO., Norwich, N. 
Booklet 64-F. Dealer MY OUAT 5 WRATHALL, Geelong ‘ 
x z. Victoria, Australia 
ECONO QUADS a ef BROTHE ERS - - ane: N.*Y. 
- - M ayonne, 
958 Harrison St., Chicago PACIFIC PRESS PUB. ASSN., Brookfield, Ill. 


F. J. BONN, 362 Pearl St., N.Y. City 


The Always Set Stationary Guides 





A few ~~sgnead 





Sullivan Machinery Co. ne 
Chicago New York Illinois 


© Electrotype Co. 
There Is No Business That Electrotypers Nickeltypers OU ORES oe 


Designers Engravers 
: eee 314-318 South Canal Street, Chicago % % In Piling Cases 
will bring in so large : ‘ ‘ 
per cent of profit and Phones: Harrison 1000. Automatic 52964. : . ; | orrolls of paper usea 
thatis so easily learned : -—3| Revolvator 
as making RUBBER 4 ( : \ q Va ire ee The Revolvator en- 
STAMPS. An y : : ib ables you to utilize 
printer can double his nee ; RS eee Poe ie, | hi 4 advantage. it stacks 
i ri Ve . —osane : “te - " clear up to the ceiling 
ee ee ENCHANT Y Te and. wide aisles are 
s s he esis es — re Tee a i cond unnecessary. Also, 
already has the Type ok oa a ae 
¢ ‘ Pe, ras , ' A ik e labor and time 
which can be used with- Hee : fae 5 : ae ne yw oy wl — 
cas ; z 7. eke e heavy loads. 
out injury in making iocenmnne . a ; a : pda \ npr with 
+ / i i : —_ s machine can gen- 
ST . MPS. Write to NW ss sale inak ster te 
us for catalogue and less time aS many 


full particulars, and JUERGENS 1b) LOO Oo pe Jondsas several work- 


earn money easily. Write for Bulletin 


DESIGNERS 
The ENGRAVERS N.Y. ictal Portable Elevator Co. 


J.F.W. DormanCo. |) BS DOs BLOB 4 >) 3 Ol 351 Garfield Ave., JERSEY CITY, N.J. 216 
Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. (ere) AWN Petri tes St. Chicago 


















































We cater to the Printing All GENUINE Hempel Quoins and Keys 


Trade in making the M E T A L S scat en ian Gite 


most up-to-date line of 
Pencil and Pen — haetiiati 
Carbons Special Mixt 
pecial Mixtures 
tay eae eK. QUALITY nian, _ ste HEMT, 


Also all Supplies for Printing First, Last and All the Time 


7 SOLD BY ED 
Form Letters ALL REPUTABLE DEALERS 


Manufactured exclusively by 
MITTAG'®#: VOUGER;tn., || ©.“ Bintchford to. H. A. HEMPEL 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY Chicago New York 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 
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THE INVENTOR OF THE QUOINS 
BUFFALO, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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When you know the “Cleveland” 
youll appreciate its superiority 


N every respect it is the Quality Machine, through and through 

—the basic principle and design has been proven right; and the 
materials and workmanship are the best possible. Because of the 
following points of superiority, the “Cleveland” is Jdea/ for general 
use in the great majority of print-shops and binderies: 


—has the widest range in sizes —speed, with minimum spoilage. 
of sheets accommodated. —rapidity in changing forms. 

— makes 159 different folds. —simplicity in construction. 

—accurate register, always. —no tapes, knives or cams. 

— economical operation. — backed by a real guarantee. 


May we send you the Book of “‘Cleveland’’ Folders, illustrating and describing the machine 
in detail? It will interest you. 


The [ jeve(anofsjoine Macwine[a 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 
Printing Crafts Building, New York The Bourse, Philadelphia 532 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
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Send for a copy— it’s free 


Whether you are an employer 
or employee, foreman or 
apprentice, or simply interested 
in printing from the “user’s” 
standpoint, you will find at least 
one book listed in this catalogue 
that will be worth many times 
its price, in the practical sugges- 
tions it offers for making your 
work easier and more profitable. 


Ge INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 





























For the Good of the 
Trade in General, 
and Your Business 
in Particular—Read 


These Books 


COLOR AND ITS APPLICATION TO 
PRINTING. By E. C. Andrews. Price $2.00. 


LETTERS AND LETTER CONSTRUC- 
TION. By F. J. Trezise. Price $2.00. 


PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN. 
By E. A. Batchelder. Price $3.00. 


IMPOSITION—A Handbook. 
By F. J. Trezise. Price $1.00. 


TYPOGRAPHY OF ADVERTISEMENTS. 
By F. J. Trezise. Price $2.00. 


THE HUMAN FIGURE. 
By John H. Vanderpoel. Price $2.00. 


For Sale by 


The INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 




















@ A reference book 





man as well asa 








student. 

















authority on photomechanical methods. 















HORGAN’S HALF-TONE 


and 
for the practical Photomechan- photomechanical 
text-book for the ical Processes ploited and many 


By STEPHEN H. HORGAN 


The author of this book has a world-wide reputation among process 
workers, his department in The Inland Printer having long been the 








q All phases of 
methods are ex- 


formulas given. 











His position as editor gives Mr. Horgan a unique opportunity to ascertain 
the wants of the host of correspondents who confer with him on tech- 
nical subjects. The wealth of information gained 1 in teaching others and by 
experimenting is embodied in concrete form in “‘Horgan’s Half-Tone.”’ 
236 pages and 27 inserts, giving examples of as many processes, in 
from one to four colors. Glossary of 481 words used by processworkers. 
Price $3.00. Postage, 10 cents extra. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 
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COLOR 


AND ITS DISTRIBUTION 
IN PRINTING 


HOW TO ESTIMATE INK 


~ 
E-C:ANDREWS 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 














T has been asserted that out of ten men 
who go into the printing business only 
one lasts ten years. Why? Because of 
lack of knowledge of facts. Their estimat- 
ing is guessing, and 


GUESSING IS A 
GAMBLE 


To take the gamble out of estimating ink 
is one of the objects of this book. Still 
more important is to know the relations 
of colors to each other—their distributive 
percentages of carrying power—their 
balances in color strength. 


SIXTY PAGES OF COLOR EXAMPLES 
PRICE: Five Dollars. Postage 15 cents extra. 


Five Hundred Copies Printed 











b bee probably have in your shop one 
or more C. & P. Gordon Presses. 
They are standard in 90% of the print- 
shops in America. 


The same simple design and strong 
rigid construction that have made these 
presses so serviceable is carried out in 


the C. & P. Paper Cutter. 


You can depend on the C. & P. Cutter 


just as you always have on the 
C. & P. Press. 


The New C. && P. Catalog 


A complete catalog of C. & P. Machinery — 
a beautiful specimen of Gordon presswork. 


Get it from the nearest dealer or write us direct, 


Agencies and Dealers in Principal Cities 
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Printing 
Inks— 


Half-tone 
Commercial 
Newspaper 

Label 
The 


Uliman-Philpoit ott 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Established 1881 
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A Big Help in Any Shop 


IMPOSITION 


A HANDBOOK FOR PRINTERS 
By F. J. TREZISE 


In this work more attention has been given to 
the smaller forms than is generally the case, and 
numerous diagrams and illustrations are pre- 
sented as a material aid in making the text clear. 
The average printer needs a thorough expla- 
nation of the forms that may be termed regular 
—not of numerous diagrams for eighteen, 
twenty, thirty-six and forty page forms which 
are rarely used. 
No attempt has been made to revolutionize 
present methods of imposition, but simply to 
present them in a clear and understandable 
manner. 

CONTENTS IN BRIEF: 
Forms for platen press; four-page forms; eight-page 
forms; folder forms; twelve-page forms; eighteen-page 
forms; twenty-page forms; twenty-four-page forms; 
thirty-two-page forms; thirty-six-page forms; imposi- 
tion for folding machines, Dexter folders, Chambers 
folders, Brown folders, etc. 


Seventy-two pages bound in flexible leather 
Price $1.00. Postage 5c extra 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 














Reduce Cost of Folding 
to Lowest Possible Point 


4 It stands to reason that a Folding Machine ‘ 
that will turn out 5,000 folded circulars, or folded 
and perforated catalogue sections per hour (girl 
operating) will reduce the cost of folding to the 
lowest possible point. Such a machine is the 


Anderson High-Speed 


JOB AND CIRCULAR FOLDER No. 110 








You may not 
now be able 
to place this 
machine 
alongside any 
other folder 
and try them 
on the same 
work in order 
to see the 
superiority of 
the ANDER- 
SON, but 


you can prite us for a list of users and get their opinions. 


C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 


710-716 South Clark Street Chicago, III. 














Use Sonnenberg’s Double 
ae Tympan Bale 


a <I or Make-Ready Saver on your platen presses, which will 

32 enable you to lift a job and return to same at any time there- 

2 after without losing register, tympan sheets, make-ready, quads, 
etc.Further information for prices, etc.,from your supply house or 
Pat. July 25,1916 Henry Sonnenberg, Maker, 1725 S. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 








Get Your Share of Wedding Orders 





by having our new line of up-to- Keer samples with direct prices 
which makes the selling of wedding stationery profitable. 


IMPERIAL ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Stampers 
628-630 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 














@ BOOKFORM CARD CASES 
\ FOR THE PRINTERS 


Attractive, convenient 
Sow Wives G Manufactured in four sizes 
Oy RSet NS Beautifully embossed 
Holds about twenty cards 


i BooKrorM-CaRD-GASES | compies BROWN MFG. COMPANY 


Brooklyn.NY. Free 711 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN, N.Y 














701 Fulton St., 


KEYBOARD PAPER 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


New York Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 
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THE SEAL OF 
GOOD 
ELECTROTYPES 


that give the maximum 
wear and require the 
minimum make-ready. 


“Where Lead Mould Electro- 


Electrotyping type Foundry, Inc. 
Is a Fine SIrt’ 504 West 24th St., New York 

















_ ECONOMY STEEL 
TIERING MACHINES 


enable one man to lift heavy boxes, bales, 
barrels and rolls, clear to ceiling’s height. 
Built to operate by hand, electric or pneu- 
matic power. Portable, safe and simple. 
New Designs and Improvements. 
Lt will pay you to get full information. 
ECONOMY ENGINEERING COMPANY 
423 So. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago 






















Our Automatic 
Card Printing Press 


will put you in business 

for yourself 
Big Profit — Easy Work 
Only $150.00 Required 
Get Free Booklet No. 5 
S. B. FEUERSTEIN & CO. | 


542 WEsT JACKSON BOUL. 
CHICAGO 

















CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


940-942 Old South Building 
ELF AUK (PN) ELF B.B.B. VULCAN MONARCH’ KALISTA 

















B. A. Wesche Electric Co. 
327 E. Sixth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


if~ Manufacturers of Direct and Alternating Current Vari- 
able Speed Motors for all kinds of printing presses. 
Constant Speed Motors for paper cutters, etc. 


Write for Information and Prices 

















F Quality —Service 
DESIGNS ~ PHOTO-EN GRAVINGS 


ire ONE or MORE COLOR 
Ar CATALOGUES, ADVERTISEMENTS or any other purpose. 


GATCHEL 2&2 MANNING 


CHESTNUT STREETS 


s: SixTrH and 
PHILADELPHIA [225% | 


STEEL CHASES 


Send for quotations and ‘*‘SLEDGE HAMMER TEST” 
descriptive circular. It tells the story. 


; AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


27 Beekman Street, New York, N. Y. 




















Printing 


Hartford eur Presses 


Creasing 











NATIONAL MACHINE CO. 


111 SHELDON STREET 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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The Redington $5.00 
An Accurate, Strong 
and Simple Counter 


5 - For Sale by all Dealers. 
ans pttond vaaeiaie F. B. REDINGTON CO., 112 S. Sangamon St., Chicago 


ANWAY Adjustable 
Job Press GRIPPERS 


Patented December 7, 1915 


Rubber Bands Reduce cost and eliminate 90 per cent of 
Quick Adjustment your job-press feeding troubles. 

Stays in Place gj For use on C. & P., O. S. Gordons and Miller 
Feeders. Reorders mean satisfaction. We're 
getting them. 

Send for descriptive folder and list of users. 


ANWAY GRIPPERCO., 6211 MasonAve., Chicago 
See ma ee ee ee ee 


: WHILE-U-WAIT 


Rubber Stanep Meking Outhts § 
} 


PROEERLIGEL | 

















Require only eight minutes to make rubber stamps. Will 
alsomake HARD RUBBER STEREOTYPES for printing. 
A few dollars buys complete outfit. Send for catalogue. 


THE BARTON MFG. CO., 89 Duane St., New York City 
eee ee ee ee ee 


66 99 Let us handle the occasional job 
of this character for you. Three 
anda four-color half-tone illustra- 

tions, gold-bronze printing and high-grade work of every character is 
improved by giving it this stippled effect. All orders entrusted to us are 


given prompt attention. Charges reasonable — prices on application. 
Write us your needs in this line. 


The Henry O. Shepard Co. %,S2524°% st 
ADD TO YOUR PROFITS 


By Taking Orders for Bonds 


Write for particulars to 


ALBERT B. KING & COMPANY, Inc. 


Bond Specialists 
206 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS 
REPAIR PARTS COMPANY 


Do not discard your Campbell Presses. We supply parts promptly 
for all the different styles and are sole owners of the shop rights. 
We carry all the original drawings and patterns and a large stock. 


Works: Brooklyn, N. Y. New York Office: Pulitzer Building 


Avoid delay when needing repairs by sending orders direct to office. 


















































New and Rebuilt Printing Machinery 


Printers’ Supplies Job Presses Folding Machines 
Paper Cutters Electric Welding Cylinder Presses 


R. W. HARTNETT CO., 402-4-6 Race St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








The Productimeter 


» in printing plants all over the country 
is counting production with never-fail- 
ing accuracy. 
Send for one on 30 days’ free trial. 
Attachments for any platen press. 

Ask for new catalog No. 41 


Durant Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee 


POLLOCK’S NEWS 


You can reach 2,400 Editors and Publishers in the Northwest— 
the wide-awake ones—every month with your selling message, 
through the columns of Pollock’s News. Send for sample 
and rate card. 710 TEMPLE COURT, MINNEAPOLIS 
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are favorites with workmen who do good work. 

Why: ? Because the accuracy, strength and economy of the 

Star Composing Stick are essential in the doing of good work. 

Good workmen and keen managers realize the expense and 

annoyance caused by improper justification — often due to the 

tool as well as the compositor — and have equipped themselves 
and their composing-rooms with STARS. 

SOLD BY ALL SUPPLY HOUSES 


THE STAR TOOL MANUFACTURING CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U. S. A. 


TAGS 


You can’t afford to print them 


BECAUSE we can make and print them for you at less cost 
than you can buy them in gangs of any number and print 
them in your own plant. 
WHY burden your plant with their production when you can 
make more profit on such orders by turning them over to us? 
WE SPECIALIZE in the making and printing of tags. Our 
equipment is built with that one purpose in view. To take advan- 
tage of our special facilities is good management on your part. 
Our service will surprise you. Our prices will please you. 
Particulars, prices, samples, etc., sent 
to any responsible printer on request 


THE DENNEY TAG COMPANY, Inc. 


The Pioneer Tag Manufacturers 
WEST CHESTER - - - - PENNSYLVANIA 








Customers Measure Printers 
By the Work They Turn Out—by the Goods They Sell 


Appearance of Our Neat When a printer sells 


Cards in Case PEERLESS PATENT 
BOOK FORM CARDS 


he establishes himself as a high- 

grade concern, because these cards 

are the highest grade the world 

knows, and because high-grade 

people use them—will use no 

: OTEEL COMPANY, others. There is more profit to the 
men printer, because he satisfies his 
CHICAGO customers, and a satisfied customer 

is always a trade-bringer—a trade- 

builder. 


Send for samples and grices to-day. Prove your class and improve your profits. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. ™*i353** 

















Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


EMBOSSING IS EASY 


If you ue STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Simple, economical, durable 
Sheets, 6 x 9 inches $1.00 a Dozen, postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 








Frank Lobert writing recently in a trade publication 
speaks with the wisdom of Solomon and the Sages. 
We do not know Frank, but we do know he has had 
experience and gained knowledge. He says: 
“Printing plants should have duplicate 

cases of popular display faces, so that 

two compositors can set the same face 

and size simultaneously.” 


Give the plan a good careful thinking over. Consider 
the cost of type is trifling and it wears until you 
get tired of it and want a change. But the cost of 
time is great; the time lost cannot be made up; you 
must pay for it; order duplicate fonts of our pop- 
ular faces and STOP THE LEAK. 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


«een Type Founders 2s > 
Chicago Washington Dallas Saint Louis 
Kansas City Omaha Saint Paul Seattle 


SET IN PENCRAFT OLDSTYLE ITALIC 


























A Modern Monthly— 
All About PAPER 


[ HE PAPER DEALER 





Ghe PAPER 


DEALER gives the wanted informa- 


tion on the general and technical 
subject of 


Paper 


It will enable the printer to 
keep posted on paper, to buy 
; advantageously, and to save 
=< money on his paper purchases. 
Has subscribers throughout forty-five States. Also 
Canada and foreign countries. 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


Covers 1917-1918 at the very special rate of $1.00 
instead of $2.00. This is an opportunity worth while. 
Proves an investment, not an expense, to printers. 


The PAPER DEALER 


186 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 

















JAMES WHITE PAPER CO, 








Trade-mark 
Registered U. S, Patent Office 


We carry in stock 234 items of BOOK and 1488 items 
of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 





219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
































Lo, 
Indexers to the Trade 


Let us figure on your 
next job 


Quality—Service 


at moderate prices 


443 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Boston WETTER ==: 


4 Model macuines 


Why do so many concerns use them? Because our Num- 
bering Machines have 10 features not embodied in any 
other make. Investigate before you purchase. 


Wetter Numbering Machine Co., 255 Classon Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S. A. 











e fs = The Ugly 


CS 


> uckling 


— 
se = MANUFACTURING 
a AGENT FOR 


You KAST & EHINGER 
remember the ugly 


duckling whose home- PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


liness brought only jibes #§ 


and sneers from the rest of 
the brood. But as tirae went 
on, the ugly duckling turned out to be 
a swan, whose grace and beauty far out- 


shone the dumpy waddlers who had ridi- 


culed him in youth. 
A DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 
So With Envelopes — 
once they were the nuisance of the printing brood—but eee 
write us to-day and learn how the Western States System 


has made them take a high place in printing im- ’ 
portance—and profit. Printing flat in the sheet .< WORLD'S STANDARD 3 AND 4 COLOR 


before making up—that is the progressive 
idea that you need to know all about— PROCESS INKS 


So Write a 


SPECIAL OFFSET INKS 


“We Protect! NEW YORK: 154-6-8 West Eighteenth Street 
the Trade’ “ 
slams: ; CHICAGO: 536-8 South Clark Street 














LATEST “PRO 


Balance Feature 
Pl aten Dwell Obtainable Through Any Reliable Dealer 


Clu tch Drive sasresaariag il by 
Boston Printing Press 


Motor Attachment & Machinery Co. 
(Limewceliod) — cscwmonarn, unmactomares 
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O16 Shelburne 


Medium Price 


Good Quality 


@ld Shelburne is a new business stationery which 
very successfully combines excellent quality with a 
price that is really moderate. It is intended for all 
kinds of commercial uses, and can be relied on to 
give pleasing results. 


The texture of @ld Shelburne is firm and smooth, 
with a very attractive glazed surface. This finish 
makes the stock easy to print and extremely nice 
for pen writing. 

Good looks, combined with a fairly low price, make 
@ld Shelburne a splendid line for printers to stock 
for medium-priced work. 


Let us send you samples and prices. 


MOUNTAIN MILL PAPER COMPANY 


Lee, Berkshire County, Massachusetts 











There is Money in Mak- 
ing Gummed Labels 


if you use the paper made by 
SAMUEL JONES & CO. 


It is non-curling, gives perfect register in 
any number of colors, and will not stick 
together through atmospheric conditions. 


Write for Sample-book and Prices 


Booklet of specimen Poster Stamp Shipping Labels 
will also be mailed on request 


Samuel Jones & Co., Waverly Park, N. J. 








BOOKBINDING 


AND ITS AUXILIARY BRANCHES 


might save you hundreds later. 


Many a job of binding or ruling has had to be done over at the printer’s expense because his specifications were not clear 
and were misunderstood by the binder. Every printer who has to rely upon ‘‘others’’ to do his binding will find this work 
a valuable aid in making specifications as well as a safeguard against imperfect work. Each branch and every detail of the 
art is covered in a comprehensive yet concise way by an expert—John J. Pleger, the author. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET SHOWING CONTENTS, SAMPLE PAGES, PRICES OF SEPARATE VOLUMES, ETC. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPAN 


632 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 


: 
* $ 500 invested now in these four volumes 
; 
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Printed with Duro Overlay 


HE DURO OVERLAY PROCESS has now 
been in use long enough to fully demonstrate 
its usefulness in half-tone printing. Made of adur- 
ably coated material which dissolves according to 
the depth of shade, it will wear indefinitely with- 
out breaking down. Invented in America, by an 
American and for American Printers who aim to 
be progressive. Considering the reasonable price 
the process is sold for, no printer can 
afford to be without it. 


“IT HAS STOOD THE TEST” 


Send for samples and terms 


121 Oklahoma Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 














Roberts Numbering 
Machine Company 


696-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





For General Jobwork New Model 69 


Made in 7 Different Styles 
Model 27-A of Figures and witha Ca- 
pacity from 4 to 8 Wheels. 


N? 12345 


Facsimile Impression 
Size 114x}8 inches. 


UNEQUALED RESULTS 
MAXIMUM ECONOMY 
NO SCREWS 
To number either forward or backward. 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
Send for tllustrated catalog and prices 





In stock and for sale by all branches 
of the American Type Founders Co. 
and all Type Founders, 








123456 

















More Business for the Printer 
Through Advertising 


HIS PRINTER is getting a satisfactory volume of 
profitable business because of his knowledge of Adver- 
tising. He knows how direct-by-mail Advertising can be 
made to increase almost any business. Consequently his 
market for booklets, catalogues, ‘‘house’’ publications, 
post cards, circulars and letters is limited only by his 
energy and ability as a salesman of high grade service. 
This printer was not a specialist in advertising in the 
beginning, as he was in printing. He had no more knowl- 
edge of the principles of Advertising than the average man 
picks up in an ‘‘offhand’’ way. However, he took a sen- 
sible view of it. He figured that the less he really knew 
about how Advertising could be used to boost the business 
of his patrons, the more it was costing 4im each month. He 
wasted opportunities, energy, time and material spent in 
selling and turning out piffling small jobs at no particular 
profit, when he might have been doing high-grade “‘long 
runs.’’ He decided to study Advertising and Salesmanship 
in his spare time and apply to his business what he learned. 
He enrolled for the Course in Advertising in the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools, and almost from the 
very beginning he began to see ways of developing busi- 
ness for his customers through more liberal expenditure 
on their part for printer’s ink, paper, presswork and the 
labor and brains of himself and his employes. 
The result with him, today, is that prosperity and an en- 
larged self-respect have replaced previous gloom and pinch- 
ing to keep from ‘‘ coming out the little end of the horn."’ 





With your already wide knowledge of printing and pub- 
lishing you can easily and quickly learn what you need to 
know about Advertising or Salesmanship, or both, through 
these I. C. S. Courses. 

You can sell printing ona service basis, and business men 
will buy more and better printing from you, according to 
your ability to sow them how they can use it profitably. 

Advertising and Salesmanship are now taught as suc- 
cessfully as most other arts. The I. C. S. have helped 
thousands to obtain profitable knowledge of these subjects. 
The courses are practical, are made for spare-time training, 
and fairly scintillate with valuable business-building ideas. 

A booklet of 96 pages on Advertising and one of 48 pages 
on Salesmanship, containing full information concerning 
these I. C. S. Courses, have been prepared. Either or both 
of these booklets will be sent to you without charge if you 
mark and mail the coupon. As there is no cost to find out 
about these matters, you would better do it today; the 
sooner you get this free information, the quicker you can 
profit by it, in case it looks good to you. 


I. C. S., Box 7712, Scranton, Pa. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 7712, Scranton, Pa. 
Without obligating me in any way, please send me your booklet containing 
complete description of the I. C. S. Course in 
§ Check either or } 


dvercsing ( both, as desired ) 








Name. 
Street 
and No 
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Simulating Fine Leather 











A PRACTICAL 
PROPOSITION 


The beautiful and the practical are combined in Levant 
Covers. They are a decided novelty, possessin?, unusual- 
ness and dignity, too. 
Levant Covers are rich and yet sensible. They are inthe 
darker tones of Green, Yellow, Gray, Coffee, Blue, Black 
and Red—like the colors of the Levant Leather this paper 
so closely simulates. 
It wears well without showing soil or becomin}, limp and 
torn. Easy to print —and they do not require elaborate 
decoration. 

Get our beautiful and practical suggestion-book. 


Shall we include a copy of the newest XTRA — 
the house organ that is ‘‘different’’? 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc. 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 




















PeocousT 


@ 
DEFIANCE BOND 


BYRON 
‘WESTON CO. 
LINEN RECORD 


They Meet All Requirements 


Celebrated for service, quality, finish and convenience, 
Byron Weston Company’s Business Papers are in a 
class by themselves. Each line combines, to the degree 
of perfection, all the qualities most desirable in the 
particular work for which it is designed. 

Each Weston Company product has an unusual toughness of fibre 
which gives great strength, firmness and ‘“‘life’”’ to the paper, making 
it practically indestructible. This stock is then finished so that a 
perfect surface is obtained for writing, and ruling either by pen or 
machine. Typocount, the ledger paper for machine bookkeeping, is 
specially finished for typewriting. 

Besides the four ledger papers —the famous Byron Weston Com- 
pany Linen Ledger and Record Paper, Flexo Loose Leaf, Waverly 
Ledger and Typocount —there is the new Index Ledger and the 
Defiance Bond. Defiance Bond is a business stationery of the grade 
of the Linen Ledger. 


USERS OF B-W PAPERS ARE GOOD CUSTOMERS — CULTIVATE THEM 
May we send you samples and prices? 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


“The Paper Valley of the Berkshires” 
DALTON, MASS. 
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"Globetypes” are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelstee)Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 


‘x sae 


Telephone, Harriso 


we 














AR ide 
aa 
Pr | MMMM 
This NICKELSTEEL “ GLOBETYPE™” has been used in every issue of The Inland Printer since October, 1912. 
quality does not show perceptible deterioration. 


Note that the printing 





















































‘BULL DOG frimmes 


The most accurate and most conven- 
ient machine made for TRIMMING 
slugs, rule, type-high plate and com- 
posing-room material in general. 








Especially efficient in cut- ways of the body, with provision 
tingtabular matter, becauseof _ for taking up the wear. 
a a which The cutting member of this ma- 
olds the work firmly on both sides. chine is a milling cutter designed 
It cuts, trims and finishes at on the principle of the well-known 
one operation. stereotype tail cutter. 
Stockily and sturdily built Locking device has a range of 17 
of the best material, asthe name by 12 inches. The radial-arm is 
implies. graduated to 72 picas and the 
Sliding table is of heavy construc- _ gauge is instantly set to ems and 
tion, planed to fit the dove-tail half ems. 


Price, complete with motor, $250 
Let me prove its superiority over any other Saw and Trimmer made 


Write for reference list and illustrated catalogue 


JOHN C. BACKERT new yore crry 






















































With This 





BEYGEH BUILDING . 
Book You Can Ainneapolis, Minn. Furnish ° 
Customers with | Adequate Art 3 ® 
Service at a * Minimum Expense 











Here’s a Book Every Printer in the Land Needs 


No book ever got out for the printer or publisher is of so much practical, every-day-in-the-year benefit to him as the BEYGEH 
BOOK OF DESIGN-PLATES. Scores of printers and publishers have told us this. So will you when you get your copy. 

This book really ought to be called ‘‘THE PRINTER'S ORDER-GETTER AND MONEY-MAKER,” for it gets many a job you y 
would not get otherwise. Its 80 pages, with nearly a thousand designs and ideas, enables you to put “Punch” into your printed jobs, and a 
make your customer’s work more attractive and effective. Every customer appreciates good suggestions for improving his printed 

matter, and this book helps you to do it, and hold his trade for life. This business-winning book costs you nothing under our offer. 


HOW YOU GET THIS BOOK FREE 7’. Beveeh 


To every one sending us $1.00 for the BEYGEH BOOK OF DESIGN-PLATES, we will allow you to pick $1.25 worth of 4 Prova 

cuts out of it FREE. Or, if you prefer, this $1.25 can be credited on your regular made-to-order work. Prices are all rs ildacapalie: 

quoted in book, and regular work will be based on the Photo-Engravers scale, so you simply can not be overcharged. # Mind, ‘ 

By this offer, you get this book FREE and 25 cents worth of cuts or work extra. With the book goes a six-page Y 
supplement showing how many of the designs can be adapted to various printed jobs, that any live printer / Gentlemen— We enclose 
can secure in his town from these leads. When this business-winning book is so easily obtained, why delay sy you $1.00 for which send us 
another day in securing it? Just fill in and cut out the corner coupon—wrap a dollar bill, or 50two-cent your book of DESIGN-PLATES, 
stamps, orcheck around it, and mail to us right now while it’s fresh in your mind. We will ship the ae as per offer Inland Printer. 
$1.25 worth of cuts you select, promptly, or credit you that amount on any kind of engraving 7 
work sent us. 7: Name 


BEYGEH ENGRAVING CO., Beygeh Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 7 
ff Address 
7 
t) Za 2 E::) & Nawasecntvins RR saan 
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LABEL PRINTERS! 


Are you getting all the ‘““GUMMED”’ business that you should? 


If not, one of the chief reasons is that you are not using the 


proper paper or gumming. 


We have special papers and gumming for every purpose. 


Don’t take chances! Let our experts and chemists select the 


proper grade for that “fussy” job. 


Above all things, play safe in getting a flat sheet by insisting 
on seeing our “GUARANTEED FLAT” label on every package. 








GUMMED PAPER 




















evaraxtezD | [deal Coated Paper Co. 


FLAT FLAT Mills and Main Office 
BROOKFIELD, MASS. 


CHICAGO CINCINNATI NEW YORK 

















Humanizing Business 


Influences to develop a cooperative spirit in commercial establish- 
ments are carefully studied and put in effect by modern executives. 
The influences of good music, of the drama, of dancing, etc., are 
invoked and used by large establishments, and smaller concerns emu- 
late the profitable practices of the large institutions in making the 
leisure hour or half hour as enjoyable as possible. 


Everyone enjoys music. Most persons enjoy dancing. The 
Grafonola gives the management a means to make greater efficiency 
among employees by giving enjoyment that relaxes nerve tension. 


Make your operatives know each other better and know you better 
— let the Grafonola introduce you to each other afresh. 


Just put a Grafonola in a vacant place in your establishment and 
prove that your employees will enjoy good music and dancing — 
you will have happier and therefore better employees and workers. 


An enjoyable New Year’s present to your employees is rest 
and recreation through the superb music of the Grafonola. 


For particulars see any Columbia dealer, or address 


Columbia Graphophone Company 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 


The Columbia Grafonola comes in all styles 
and models from $15 to $350. 
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| THE L. & I. J. WHITE CO., 33 Columbia St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


They Wear Longer 


It’s a fact, and we have proved it time after 
time to some of the largest users 
in the United States. 


One knife will show you. We guarantee sat- 
isfaction. Better write for prices TO-DAY. 

















$1059 Buys This Paper Baler 
“) Sell Your Waste for Cash 


Prices paid for waste 
paper were never higher. 
3,000 mills in 23 states 
are paying from $16.00 to 
- $60.00 a ton for lowest 
@ to highest grades. This 
DOMESTIC Baler at 
$10.50 will enable you to 
bale your waste —to put 
it into commercial form 
that will bring you big 
round dollar profits. 


Domestic 
Paper Baler 


we, Guaranteed for Five 

af Years. Backed by many 

years’ experience in Baler 

manufacturing. Madeon 

strictly scientific princi- 

ples—no cranks to crank 

—no slow, laborious screws to screw down. Occupies 

small floor space—makes bales weighing from 50 to 80 

Ibs. Strong — simple — durable — ethcient — guaranteed 
for five years. P 

About 30 bales of paper pay for the baler—then it will pay you. 


Owing to our excellent factory facilities and up-to-date equipment, we are 
prepared to make delivery of baler immediately upon receipt of your order. 


Send in this ad. with your 

name and we will send details 
Sct Ms THE GEM MFG.CO. 
Box 34 BASCOM, OHIO 
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Put the binding into 
Bookbinding by using 


KY EHV OY C CA 
VX TGF WL KK 5 Vv" \s 


V4 


Mad 


N\ 





KING OF ALL BINDING PASTES 





REX binds—ask us why 
Then you fry. Then you buy 
For the reason why 

And a sample to try 


Address 


PATENT CEREALS CO. 


GENEVA, NEW YORK 
7 ’ 
_———————————— 
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THE 


KIEBLER FORMALINER Baws 


The KIEBLER FORMALINER is a simple device for lining up and registering forms j PRACTICAL 
for cylinder presses. It is the quickest and simplest method known, also positively the PRINTER 
most accurate; it is the least expensive and the most practical ; takes up no floor space fy AND 

f M: Pd 


nor stone room; requires no special chases or other 
arrangements of any kind—just put it to work the minute 
you get it. Can be used on any kind of type or patent 
block forms by an apprentice or inexperienced stoneman. 
Requires only a few minutes to attach it to the form. Cuts 
the lock-up time and entirely eliminates press-registering 
and sheet line-up. 


Price, complete with Handy Carrying Case, $65.00 
Absolutely guaranteed to do as represented or money refunded. 


Address, RLH. KIEBLER, 1321 N. Avers Ave., Chicago, I!. 
gz printers. 


Now used by a number of Chicago’s leadin: 


STONEMAN 
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PRINTING INKS 
LITHO INKS 
VARNISHES 


DRYERS 
etc. 


SINCLAIR & VALENTINE CO. 
Main Office and Factory: 603-611 West 129th Street, New York City 


Boston, Mass. CLEVELAND, O. St. Louis, Mo. WINNIPEG 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Cuicaco, ILL. TorONTO BaLTimMoreE, Mb. 























Two things should cause you to want to 
earn more. 


The advanced cost of living makes it necessary 
for you to increase your wage if you expect to 


lay aside what you have been accustomed to 
7? 


save up for the “rainy day 
every man. 


that comes to 


The second reason concerns your own make- 
up. Surely you are not one of those who do 
not care. Surely you want to improve your sta- 
tion in life. Surely you want advantages you do 
not now enjoy. These are natural desires for an 
ambitious man. And surely you are ambitious! 

The easiest avenue open for the hand compos- 
itor to reach the desired goal is the linotype. 

It is difficult, however, to “get on the machine”’ 
in the average shop. 

But, A MACHINE AWAITS YOU HERE, 
and you will find a capable instructor at your 
elbow at all times to help you over the “hard”’ 
places. 

Investigate what this school offers you. Inves- 

@a@iir inl Ow tigate also what it has done for others. Our 
graduates are our best advertisers and we can 
send you names and addresses of many of them. 

at the 


Inland Printer Technical School 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 
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The MonitorSystem 


of automatic machine control secures 
maximum production from motor- 
driven printing machinery to which it 
is applied. Requires the least possible 
adjustment to meet wide ranges of 
speed variation—and once adjusted 
takes none of the operator's time— 
his entire efforts can be devoted 
to production. 


Just Press a Button’ 


Let us tell you all about this Original 
System and the possibilities of its 
application to your requirements. 


MonitorController 
Company 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 
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Do you buy a bond paper to 
please yourself or your cus- 
tomer? You can do both if you 
use the practical, every-day 
business paper 


Marquette 
Bond 


and with our portfolio you can show your 
customer beautifully printed specimens 
of letter-headings, in one and two colors, 
printed, enZraved and embossed. Send for 


the book. It’s free. 
The Standard for 16 Years 


Marquette Bond is carried in a wide range 
of sizes and weights, in seven colors and 
white, with envelopes to match. 


SWIGART PAPER COMPANY 
653-055 S. Fifth Ave., Chicago 





From Printer 


to 


Head Salesman 





Mr. Webb Says — 


Dear Mr. Hill: 


I have just received a pro- 
motion and I feel it would be 
very selfish in me to pat myself 
on the back and say, “Old boy, 
you are some goer.”’ I want to 
give you and your associate 
instructors full credit for the 
great service you have rend- 
erd me through your course in —_—D.. B. Webb, Chicago 


Advertising and 
Salesmanship 


When I took up your course I was working asa 
pressman for a large printing concern. After a 
month’s study of your course, I wrote a letter in 
answer to an advertisement that brought me a 
special delivery reply and secured me a position for 
which there were 115 other applicants. 


Just the other day I called on one of the largest 
and oldest concerns of its kind in the country and I 
was given a little folder to figure on. The job would 
have amounted to about $50.00. I took the copy, 
rewrote it, changed the layout and submitted a 
dummy and sketch and sold the job for $250.00. 
Since then, this firm seeks my advice on all its print- 
ing. I would never have enjoyed this splendid suc- 
cess without the help of your course. 


D. B. WEBB, 3116 Ainslee St., Chicago 


SUCCESS TEN YEARS SOONER 


Mr. Webb is not the only man we have helped. We have started 
hundreds of others on the road to success. We can shorten the 
road for you by at least ten years, because our instructors are 
practical men — not “‘professional’’ teachers. Each of them has 
won success in the field of advertising and salesmanship. You 
get the full benefit of all that they have learned from years of 
practical experience. The course is nine-tenths practice and 
one-tenth theory. You ‘‘learn by doing.’’ 


Free Personal Analysis 


You can succeed in ADVERTISING AND SALESMANSHIP 
— if we accept you. Send coupon for personal analysis chart 
and be analyzed free by a well known Vocational Director. He 
will tell you if you are qualified to succeed as a sales or adver- 
tising manager. Only those qualified are accepted. 


Bryant & Stratton College 
2235 Bryant & Stratton Bldg., Chicago, U.S.A. 





SIGN, CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON 








ed 

















BRYANT & STRATTON COLLEGE (Inland Printer, May '17.) 
2235 Bryant & Stratton Bldg., Chicago 
Gentlemen: Send free personal analysis chart, Booklet, ‘‘Poverty to 
$10,000 a Year,” and full particulars of your Home Study course in 
Advertising and Salesmanship. 

Name and Address Below. 
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Just before I start to cut a 
run of stock I get busy with 
this 


Carborundum 
Machine Knife 
Stone 


T puts my paper cutter knife in 

keen, smooth cutting shape. Then 
there is no drag to the blade— it 
cuts clean without feathering. The 
Carborundum stone puts the edge 
on the knife quickly, easily. | can 
leave the knife right in the machine 
while I sharpen it—the groove in the 
stone protects my fingers. 


The Carborundum Stone is one of 
’ the handiest things in the 
whole shop 
Two or three rubs and the trick is 
done and | find that the blades need 
much less grinding. You know what 
that means in the saving of time. 


Made in two shapes, round or square, and 
from your hardware dealer, $1.50 


The 
Carborundum Company 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Milwaukee 
Grand Rapids 
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Ask Us 


Printers who have much electro- 
typing would do well to consult 
the electrotyper to learn how best 
to handle the forms to be sent to 
the foundry. There is always “‘a 
better way,”’ the thing is to find 
it.—Ben Franklin Monthly. 





BY MAIL 
725-33 
S. La Salle 


BY PHONE 
7185 


Harrison 





DINSE, PAGE & CO. 


Electrotypers, Nickeltypers and Stereotypers 


CHICAGO 

















The Printing Art 


“‘The Fashtonplate of Printerdom’’ 
Te MAGAZINE is issued monthly 


in the interests of printers, publishers, 

designers, engravers, advertising men 
and others. Its articles relate to the construc- 
tive phases of printing and advertising. It con- 
veys information of real value and interest. 
It presents regularly the new things in type, 
design, colorwork, the reproductive processes, 
and other features of the graphic arts. The 
exhibits include examples from the leading 
publishing houses, printers and engravers, and 
afford the most comprehensive showing ever 
made of American printing and engraving. The 
size of The Printing Art is 9x12 inches. It has 
over one hundred pages every month. The 
annual subscription price is $3 in advance; single 
copies 30 cents. Foreign price, $5 per year, 
including postage. Canadian subscriptions, 
$3.75 per year. 

SPECIAL OFFER 


In order to acquaint you with The Printing Art, send 
10 cents in postage and mention this advertisement 
and we will mail you a specimen copy. 


ISSUED BY 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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American 
Model 41 


Price 
$8.00 MAIN 


with OFFICE AND 
Indicator FACTORY 
224-226 
Shepherd Avenue 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 





Numbering Machines American 


5 Wheels $5; 6 Wheels $6 
Model 30 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


American Numbering Machine Co. 


BRANCHES 
123 W. Madison St. 
Chicago, Iil. 


2 Cooper Street 
Manchester 


ses” NO 19845 
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A SAFE RULE 


You might just as well stop “taking a chance” here and there 
with unknown gummed stocks. Why not adopt a good, safe rule 
—and always use Nashua Indian Brand Gummed Paper ? 


Your botched and ruined gummed label jobs will disappear 
in a big hurry when you brandish a sheet of Indian Brand No-Curl 
Paper at them. Indian Brand is made to print — with a splendid 
surface that insures brilliant impressions. 


If you’re not familiar with ‘‘Indian Brand,”’ let us send you samples 
and free try-sheets 


Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Company 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


SS os 





BEFORE AND AFTER 


PRINTING 


You printers have to consider materials as well as results 
—that is, you do if you’re looking for profits. Paper 
stock is a tremendously important factor in determining 
both work and results. 


Made to please printer as well as customer, Sxoadrift 
is a practical and attractive business paper. It is a beau- 
tiful white, with a smooth, soft finish. Its ability to 
take sharp, clean-cut impressions always, even from worn 
or uneven type, particularly appeals to the printer, as 
his work is always shown up to the best advantage. Its 
dignified distinction and effectiveness quickly appeal to 
the business man. 


For all business purposes. Send for samples and prices. 


MOUNTAIN MILL PAPER CO. 


LEE, BERKSHIRE CO., MASS. 
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Do your COST ESTIMATES include 


Stitching Wire 








Send for our WIRE DATA TABLE. Free on request. 
Quantity and cost of wire readily figured for any job. 


CHICAGO STEEL 6&6 WIRE COMPANY 


1125-29 West 37th Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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The Printer Endorses y 


WHITING'S 
BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE NUMBER OF REQUESTS FOR OUR SAMPLE BOOK 

of Business Announcements assures us that in placing this 

book before the printer we have fulfilled a long-felt want 

in the printing trade. If you have not already secured one 

for use in the daily conduct of your business do so at once. 
(A complete price-list accompanies each book.) 


WHITING’S BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS are put 
up in cabinet form, neat and compact —printers’ count. 
Suitable for Business Announcements, Removal Notices, 
Circulars and Wedding Invitations. 


WHITING QUALITY and STYLE. Moderate in price. 


E6.u.s exc ore 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


Fourteenth Street and Seventh Avenue 


NEW YORK 
Mills at Holyoke, Massachusetts 























** Checks are 





money”’ 


' | Some thin papers are merely thin. 
SATETY | ESLEECK’S THIN 
| PAPERS 


are strong, effective, useful, uniform 


Your talking and durable. 








point T 


When you are selling checks on National rw 


Safety Paper you are selling something _ 





besides stationery. You are providing the 
protection that the more progressive 
banks and trust companies of the country 
(over 80% of those in New York City) 


feel called upon to give their customers. 
This gives you a clear-cut argument 
that is unanswerable. 


Write for samples of 
National Safety Paper. 


George LaMonte & Son 


Founded 1871 


61 Broadway New York City 





rf q i 
ESLEECK’S THIN PAPERS 


EECK MFG. COMPA 


\ Cz, 
wg 


Ask Dept. B for Samples 














These papers are useful for invoice 
blanks and other manifold forms, 
bulletins, lists, foreign and branch 
letters and for copies of letters, 
reports, records, etc. 
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ToWHOLESALE BOOKBINDERS, 
ie PUBLISHERS, LIBRARIANS, Etc. 


British Printer Wee Bettis and 


The “‘National Journal”’ of 


the British Printing Trades Colonial Printer 
a and Stationer 


Contains expert information on 
Technical Trade Matters. Hints NOW INCLUDES A SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED 
on Every-day Work. Pictorial OO : 
— . saps Bookbinding Trade Section 
Reproductions in colours. Origi- 
nal Job Designs and Suggestions 
SUBSCRIPTION for twelve issues containing the 


with each issue. BOOKBINDING SECTION (covering a year), 85 
cents, including postage. 


ISSUED MONTHLY 


ADVERTISEMENTS. The BOOKBINDING SEC- 
TION forms an excellent medium for the insertion 


PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY, $2.00 of trade announcements, as its circulation covers 
PER ANNUM. SAMPLE COPY not only users of bookbinding, publishers, librarians, 


etc., but also the trade binding houses, and the book- 


35 CENTS, POST FREE binding industry in general. 


Rates and free specimen copy on application to 
the Publishers 


STONHILL & GILLIS 


58 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. 
LOCKWOOD TRADE JOURNAL CO., 150 Nassau St., New York 





Thanet House, 231 Strand, London,W. C. 


























Ou » Depfe ci id ET 
Printing Plates # LOMGREN 


Please eemteos ET IROS.S as 


ati » alead moulding pro- 
Particular 222 vithout the aid 2 MS SrA@LISHeD te? iil 
Printers of graphite; an ac- Waa — * 


complishment that |3@} . = 
makes it possible for us to turn out exact, | ( D eC be l 8 11 eC . S 


precise and perfect reproductions with | 


every atom of detail preserved. == § i be 11 g ¥ re | V C1 r. S 
“Wear Like a Pig's Nose” (ss (A CQSKelNs Ue 
and register to a“Knat’sHair” |=") N ickeltyp reyes 


There’s more to this process than can be 
explained here. The details are interest- 
ing—let us send them to you or have our 1] 3/2 SHERMAN ST. 
man see you personally. Look into this oa Bh OP-4 Ore) 
before tackling that particular job you have : 
on hand. We’ll send you samples if you like. 
Write now, or ’phone. We’re prompt and speedy. 


AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE Ce 


24-30 SOUTA Franklin 2263—2264 
tunton street Chicago automatic 53-753 
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HARMONY 


Many people, unfortunately, have 
a misconception of the meaning, 
of the word “harmony.” 


They think that it pertains to 
music only, where it designates 
the absence of discords in com- 
position and execution. 


The term applies to many things, 
however, with the same degree 
of pertinency. 


Individuals dwell together in 
harmony when no quarrels dis- 
turb their relations and when 
complete agreement attends their 
association. 


In art, the term applies when 
there are no elements of displeas- 
ing, difference; when there is a 
close inter-relation of parts, with- 
out discord, which aids in the 
formation of a pleasin3, unified 
whole. 


That art principles are applicable 
to typographical design is easily 


proved by a comparison of a 
design in which there is complete 
apreement of forms with one in 
which there is a lack of apree- 
ment of parts—or discord. 


Harmony, then, is essential in 
typographical design. 


It is a mistake, however, to con- 
sider that one must be endowed 
at birth with a super-abundance 
of what may be termed “ood 
taste” to sense discords in the 
association of types and their 
accessories. /t can be learned — or 
developed. 


If you expect to advance in the 
craft —to occupy the better posi- 
tions in the industry—an under- 
standin? of harmony in its several 
forms and relations is, among, 
other things, essential. 


Harmony, as well as the “other 
things,” is simply and effectively 
covered in several lessons of 


THe 1. T. UL. COURSE 


Your opinion, after completion of the lessons, 

will no doubt be harmonious with that of hundreds 

of others who have said the Course “should prove 
a godsend to any printer.” 


Full details in a handsome book, sent free upon request to 


THE I. T. U. COMMISSION 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 
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Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties, by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 
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Intertype Corporation 7 
I. T. U. Commission 


Jaenecke Printing Ink Co 
Jones, Samuel, & Co 
Juergens Bros. Co 


Kast & Ehinger 
Kidder Press Co. 


LaMonte, George, & Son 
Lanston Monotype Machine Co 
Latham Machinery Co 

Lead Mould Electrotype Foundry 
Ludlow Typograph 


Manz Engraving Co 

Megill, Edw. L 

Meisel Press Mfg. Co. 

Mentges Folder Co 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 

Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co 
Miller Saw-Trimmer Co 

Mittag & Volger 

Monitor Controller Co 

Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Co 
Morrison, J. L., Co....... 
Mountain Mill Paper Co 


| 
Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co | 
National Lithographer ..... sanebebasbuwae | 


MELON PAREHING 0s 6. 5 6.0550 oss 0 vcese c's - 
New Era Press 

New York Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 266 
Noe-Equl Mfg. Co. 


Oswego Machine Works 


Paper Dealer ....... POP ers ame 
Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co 

Parsons Paper Co..... Ser Or. 
Patent Cereals Co....6c0vcccesscess nareaiees 279 
Penrose, A. W., & Co., Ltd 

Photo-Chromotype Engraving Co......... 
Pollock’s News 

Printing Art 

Printing Machinery Co............... ee 
Process Engravers’ Monthly 


Radtke, W. E 
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Roberts, T. H., Chemical Co......... caewe ne 
Roberts Numbering Machine Co....... pice 


Rogers, Samuel C., & Co. 
Rouse, H. B., & Co 


Scott, Walter, & Co 
Seybold Machine Co 
Shepard, Henry O., Co 
Sinclair & Valentine Co 
RONMCRDEI, TIONEY o5.0:00i60i000seeess vee vce BNO 
Sprague Electric Works 
Star Tool Mfg. Co 
Stokes & Smith Co 
Strathmore Paper Co 
Sullivan Machinery Co 
Swigart Paper Co 


Tatum, Sam’! C., Co 
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Ullman, Sigmund, Co 
United Printing Machinery Co 


Want Advertisements 

Wesche, B. A., Electric Co 

Western States Envelope Co 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 

Weston, Byron, Co. 

Wetter Numbering Machine Co. 

Whitaker Paper Co 

White, James, Paper Co.............. one 
Wraie, Fade 8. Bo CO. osc kicsee-scc sinisaieie ; 
Whiting Paper Co 

Wiggins, John B., Co 

LE Ce (ae are sa eaee : 
Wing, Chauncey 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 











Goss Efficiency Features 
A GOSS high-speed goad will make 
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your pressroom the mos a nt 


part of your establishment 





. HERE. ARE SOME OF THE FEATURES, THAT MAKE IT POSSIBLE 





Economy of Time 


in preparing machine for run 
Patented Quick erates 4 Plate Cylinders— 


Half turn of a “T” wrench locks plate perma- 
nently. Dummy plates not required. , 
Safety Lock Roller Sockets — Rollers held 
in rigid position. When socket is unlocked 
roller is automatically raised from drum. 
Patented Self-Locking Paper Roll Chucks 
— Easily set in rolls and positive of operation. 
Hand Power Roll Hoist—Rolls of papereasily 
raised into position on any deck. 

Elevated Plate Cylinders — Plates can be 
placed on cylinders without removing any of 
the inking rollers, 


Safety-first Features 


fewer accidents to press and pressman 


Safety Shearing Pin Devices — Operated in 
connection with press, intermediate folder and 
end folder, detecting anything unusual and 
stopping that part of the machine before seri- 
ous accident can occur. 

Safety Plate Lock-up Device —“T” wrench 
used to lock plates can not be removed from 
cylinders until plate is securely locked. NO 
MORE BROKEN CYLINDERS. 

Safety Fender— Prevents paper from clogging 
into folder. 

No Exposed Keyheads or Gearing — All 
keyheads are covered by caps or collars, and 
all gear teeth are covered by cast iron guards. 


- End Adjusted Ink Fountains—NO CHANCE. 


OF ACCIDENT WHILE CRAWLING INTO 
PRESS ADJUSTING KNIVES. All screws ad- 


justed at a plate on side of press, out of danger. 





Ease of Operation 


because of numerous labor- 
saving features and adjustments 


End Adjusted Ink Fountains — Fountain 
knife screws at side of press. 


Angle Bar Adjustments—These can be 
made by means of a hand wheel located on 
outside of frame. 


Impression Adjustment — Positively set by 
screw wedge adjustment while press is running. 
Upper Deck Tension Devices Adjusted 
from Floor — Side adjustment of roll as well, 
and when press is running. 

Double Tension Paper Roll Frames — Sep- 


arate tension device for each of the two rolls 
of paper on a deck. 

Patented Three Groove Folding Guide — 
Makes a guaranteed speed of 36,000. papers 
per hour possible. An accurate fold without 
friction, knocking and wear. 

Patented Collecting Cylinder — No cutting 
of ribbons when running collected products. 


= 





Send for Booklet No. 101 


“Goss High- Speed 
Rotary Presses’’ 


It will prove profitable if you contemplate 
the purchase of a rotary newspaper press. 











THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


Main Office and Works: 16th St. and Ashland Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


New: York Office: 


220 West 42nd Street 
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THE MACHINE THAT LASTS 


Models 16 and17 Linotypes 


For the Job Printer 











© HE purchase of one. Model 17 
*. and two Model 16 Linotypes by The Last Word in 


Typesetting 


the Brandow Printing Company, of 
Albany, N. Y., is further evidence of 
the superior advantages these models 
offer the book and job printer. 


In the accompanying advertisement, 
the Brandow Printing Company state 
several reasons why they purchased 
these particular Models. Read what 
they say. 


Models 16 and 17 Linotypes carry 
from eight to twelve complete alpha- 
bets—all of which can be set from the 
keyboard as a continuous operation This wonderful machine sets and - 


and mixed at will in the same line. distributes five (5) different styles, or 
faces, of type without the operator 


Do you realize what this means to the leaving his seat—simply touches a but- 

job printer ?. ton tochangefrom one Style taanother. 
This Company has just installed a. 

“‘battery”’ of these new Metgenthaler 


MERGENTHALER © | nsctines, ia preparedness for out 


increasing business, and they are the» 


Linotype Compa ny first to be operated outside of New | 


York or Boston. 
TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK THE BRANDOW | 


CHICAGO 1100 S$, Wabash Avenue PRINTING CO. °° 


SAN FRANCISCO 646 Secramento Street epiecitinhinl hes hoe 
NEW ORLEANS 549 Baronne Street Albany Knickerbocker Press. 


~ ‘FORONTO, Canadian Linotype, Ltd., 35 Lombard St. 














Modern Linotypes Mean Increased Output, Reduced Production Cost and Improved Tvpeeraphy 
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